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HUMOROUS    LIEUTENANT, 


A      T  RAG  I-COMED  Y. 


The  Commendatory  Perfes  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  afcribt 
this  Play  •wholly  to  Fletcher ;  but  as  tbefe  panegyrics  generally  at- 
tribute to  him  only  the  pieces  they,  mention,  as  if  unajpjled  in  any  of 
them  by  Beaumont,  ive  muji  not  much  rely  on  their  tefiimony.  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant  nuas  fir  ft  printed  in  the  folio  colleSion  of 
1647  ;  andufed,  until  a  few  years  fa/ft  to  be  fomttimts  a8td  at 
the  Theatre  in  Covent-Garden. 


VOL.  Ill,  A  THE 


*      ''     *'" 


THE      PROLOGUE. 


5TTTOULD  fome  man  would  inftruft  me  what 

VV  to  fay : 

For  this  fame  Prologue,  ufual  to  a  play, 
Is  tied  to  fuch  an  old  form  of  petition, 
Men  muft  fay  nothing  now  beyond  commiflion : 
The  cloaks  we  wear,  the  legs  we  make,  the  place 
We  ftand  in,  muft  be  one ;  and  one  the  face. 
Nor  alter'd,  nor  exceeded ;  if  it  be, 
A  general  hifs  hangs  on  our  levity. 
We  have  a  play,  a  new  play,  to  play  now, 
And  thus  low  in  our  play's  behalf  we  bow : 
We  bow  to  beg  your  fuffrage,  and  kind  ear. 
If  it  were  naught,  or  that  it  might  appear 
A  thing  buoy'd  up  by  prayer,  gentlemen, 
Believe  my  faith,  you  fhould  not  fee  me  then. 
Let  them  fpeak  then  have  power  to  ftop  a  ftorm  ; 
I  never  lov'd  to  feel  a  houfe  fo  warm. 
But  for  the  play,  if  you  dare  credit  me, 
I  think  it  well :  All  new  things  you  mall  fee, 
And  thofe  difpos'd  to  all  the  mirth  that  may  -, 
And  fhort  enough  we  hope  :  And  fuch  a  play 
You  were  wont  to  like.     Sit  nobly  then,  and  fee : 
If  it  mifcarry,  pray  look  not  for  me  ! 


A  2  DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS     PERSONJE. 

MEN. 

King  Antigonus,  an  old  man  with  young  deftres. 

Demetrius,  fon  to  Antigonus,  in  love  with  Celia. 

Seleucus,      -j  Three  kings,  equal  Jharers  with  Antigonus 

Lyfimachus,  {>     of  what  Alexander  the  Great  had,  with 

Ptolomey,     J      united  powers  oppojing  Antigonus. 

Leontius,  a  brave  old  merry  foldier,  aj/tftant  to  Demetrius. 

Timon,         -\ 

Charinthus,  >  fervants  to  Antigonus,  and  his  vices. 

Menippus,    J 

The  Humorous  Lieutenant. 

Gentlemen,  friends  and  followers  of  Demetrius. 

Three  AmbafTadors/row  the  three  kings. 

Gentlemen-Ufhers. 

Citizens. 

Phyficians. 

Herald. 


Magician. 

Hoft. 

Grooms. 

Soldiers. 


WOMEN. 

e)  daughter  to 

a&nt  f°r  tbe  kin 


Celia,  (alias  Enanthe)  daughter  to  Seleucus,  miftrefs  to 
Demetrius. 


Citizens'  Wives. 
Governefs  to  Celia< 
A  Country-woman. 
Phebe,  her  daughter. 
Two  Servants  of  the  game, 


SCENE,    GREECE. 


THE 


HUMOROUS    LIEUTENANT, 


ACT      I.      SCENE      I. 


R 


Enter  two  UJhers,  and  Grooms  with  perfumes. 

i  UJber.  •  A  O  U  N  D,  round,  perfume  it  round  ! 

quick  !  Look  ye  diligently 
The  ftate  '  be  right !    Are  thefe  the 

richeft  culhions  ? 
Fy,  fy !  who  waits  i*  th'  wardrobe  ? 

2  UJber.  But,  pray,  tell  me, 
Do  you  think  for  certain  thefe  Ambafladors 
Shall  have  this  morning  audience  ? 

1  UJber.  They  mail  have  it ! 

Lord,  that  you  live  at  court,  and  underftand  not ! 
I  tell  you  they  muft  have  it. 

2  if/her.  Upon  what  necefiity  ? 

i  UJber.  Still  you  are  off  the  trick  of  court :  Sell 

your  place, 
And  fow  your  grounds ;  you  are  not  for  this  tillage. 

Enter  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Madams,  the  beft  way  is  the  upper  lodgings ; 
There  you  may  fee  at  cafe. 

Ladies.  We  thank  you,  Sir.     \_Exe.LadiesandGent. 

1  Tbefiate.'}  i.  e.  The  ftate  chair,  or  throne ;  probably  including 
feats  for  the  nobles,  &c. 

A3  i  UJber. 
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1  UJber.  Would  you  have  all  thefe  flighted  ?  Who 

{hould  report  then, 

The  Ambaffadors  were  handfome  men  ?  His  beard 
A  neat  one;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  quicker  than  lightning, 
And,  when  it  breaks,  as  blafting;  his  legs,  tho'  little 

ones, 

Yet  movers  of  a  mafs  of  underflanding  ? 
Who  fhall  commend  their  cloaths  ?  who  fhall  take 

notice 

Of  the  moft  wife  behaviour  of  their  feathers  ? 
You  live  a  raw  man  here. 

2  UJber.  I  think  I  do  fo. 

Enter  two  Citizens,  and  Wives. 
i  UJber.  Why,  whither  would  ye  all  prefs  ? 

1  Cit.  Good  matter  Ufher ! 

2  Cit.  My  wife,  and  fome  few  of  my  honeft  neighi 

bours  here 

1  UJber.  Prithee  begone, 

Thou  and  thy  honeft  neighbours ;    thou  look'ft  like 

an  afs. 
Why,  whither  would  you,  Fife-face  ? 

2  Cit.  If  I  might  have 

But  th'  honour  to  fee  you  at  my  poor  houfe,  Sir, 
A  capon  bridled  and  faddled  I'll  allure  your  wormip, 
A  fhoulder  of  mutton,  and  a  pottle  of  wine,  Sir. 
I  knew  your  brother  well  -,  he  was  as  like  you, 
And  {hot  the  beft  at  butts • 

1  UJher.  A  pox  upon  thee  ! 

2  Cit.  Some  mufic  I'll  affure  you  too ;  my  toy,  Sir, 
Can  play  o'  th'  virginals. 

i  UJber.  Prithee,  good  Toy, 

Take  away  thy  moulder  of  mutton,  it  is  fly-blown  ; 
And,  Shoulder,  take  thy  flap  along ;  here's  no  place 

for  ye. 
Nay,  then,  you  had  beft  be  knock'd  !       [Exeunt  Cit. 

Enter  Celia. 
Celia.  I  would  fain  fee  him  ! 

The 
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The  glory  of  this  place  makes  me  remember 

But,  die  thofe  thoughts,  die  all  but, my  defires  I 
Even  thofc  to  death  are  fick  too.     He's  not  herev 
Nor  how  my  eyes  may  guide  me 

2  UJber.  What's  your  bufmefs  ? 
Who  keeps  the  outward  door  there  ?    Here's  fine 

muffling  ! 
You  waftcoateer !  you  muft  go  back. 

Celia.  There  is  not, 

There  cannot  be,  (fix  days,  and  never  fee  me!) 
There  muft  not  be  defire. — Sir,  do  you  think, 
That  if  you  had  a  miftrefs 

i  UJber.  'Sdeath,  fhe's  mad ! 

Celia.  And  were  yourfelf  an  honeft  man It  can- 
not  

1  UJher.  What  a  devil  haft  thou  to  do  with  me  or 

my  honefty  ? 

Will  you  be  jogging,  good  Nimble-tongue  ?  My  fel- 
low door-keeper ! 

2  UJher.  Prithee,  let  her  alone. 
i  UJher.  The  king  is  coming, 

And  mall  we  have  an  agent  from  the  fuburbs 
Come  to  crave  audience  too  ? 

Celia.  Before,  I  thought  you  to  have  a  little  breeding, 
Some  tang  of  gentry  i  but  now  I  take  you  plainly, 
Without  the  help  of  any  perfpective, 
For  that  you  cannot  alter. 

1  UJber.  What  is  that? 
Celia.  An  afs,  Sir ! 

You  bray  as  like  one,  and,  by  my  troth,  methinks, 

As  you  ftand  now,  confidering  who  to  kick  next, 

You  appear  to  me 

Juft  with  that  kind  of  gravity,  and  wifdom. 

Your  place  may  bear  the  name  of  gentleman, 

But  if  ever  any  of  that  butter  ftick  to  your  bread— 

2  UJher.  You  muft  be  modefter. 
Celia.  Let  him  ufe  me  nobler, 

And  wear  good  cloaths  to  do  good  offices  j 
They  hang  upon  a  fellow  of  his  virtue, 

A  4  As 
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As  though  they  hung  on  gibbets. 

2  UJher.  A  perilous  wench  ! 

j  UJher.  Thruft  her  into  a  corner ;  I'll  no  more  on  her. 

2  UJher.  You  have  enough.  Go,  pretty  maid,  ftand 

clofe, 
And  ufe  that  little  tongue  with  a  little  more  temper. 

Celia.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

2  UJher.  When  the  mows  are  paft, 
I'll  have  you  into  the  cellar ;  there  we'll  dine, 
(A  very  pretty  wench,  a  witty  rogue !) 
And  there  we'll  be  as  merry — Can  you  be  merry  ? 

Celia.  Oh,  very  merry. 

2  UJher.  Only  ourfelves ;  this  churlilh  fellow  mail 
not  know. 

Celia.  By  no  means. 

2  UJher.  And  can  you  love  a  little  ? 

Celia.  Love  exceedingly : 
I  have  caufe  to  love  you,  dear  Sir. 

2  UJher.  Then  I'll  carry  you, 
And  mew  you  all  the  pidures,  and  the  hangings, 
The  lodgings,  gardens,  and  the  walks :  and  then,  fweet. 
You  mail  tell  me  where  you  lie. 

Celia.  Yes,  marry,  will  I. 

2  UJher.  And't  mall  go  hard  but  I'll  fend  you  a 

venifon  pafty, 
And  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  along. 

1  UJher.  Make  room  there ! 

2  UJher.  Room  there  afore !  Stand  clofe ;  the  train 

is  coming. 

Entering  Antigonus,  fimon,  Charintbus,  and Menippus. 

Celia.  Have  I  yet  left  a  beauty  to  catch  fools  ?— 
Yet,  yet,  I  fee  him  not.     Oh,  what  a  mifery 
Is  love,  expected  long,  deluded  longer  ! 

Ant.  Conduct  in  the  Ambaffadors 

i  UJbtr.  Make  room  there ! 

Ant    They  mail  not  long  wait  anfwer.       [Flouri/h. 

Celia.  Yet  he  comes  not ! 


Enter 
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Enter  Three  Ambaffadors. 
Why  are  eyes  fet  on  thefe,  and  multitudes 
Follow,  to  make  thefe  wonders  ?  Oh,  good  gods  ! 
What  would  thefe  look  like,  if  my  love  were  here  ? 
But  I  am  fond,  forgetful ! 

Ant.  Now  your  grievance, 
Speak,  fhort,  and  nave  as  fhort  difpatch. 

1  Amb.  Then  thus,  Sir : 

In  all  our  royal  matters'  names,  we  tell  you? 
You  have  done  injuftice,  broke  the  bonds  of  concord  j 
And,  from  their  equal  mares,  from  Alexander 
Parted  *,  and  fo  pofiefs'd,  not  like  a  brother, 
But  as  an  open  enemy,  you  have  hedg'd  in 
WThole  provinces ;  man'd  and  maintain'd  rhefe  injuries ; 
And  da.iy  with  your  fword,  tho'  they  itill  honour  you, 
Make  bloody  roads,  take  towns,  and  ruin  caltles ; 
And  ft  ill  their  fufferance  feels  the  weight. 

2  Amb.  Think  of  that  love,  great  Sir,  that  honour'd 

friendfhip, 

Yqurfelf  held  with  our  mailers-,  think  of  that  ftrength, 
When  you  were  all  one  body,  all  one  mind  ± 
When  all  your  fwords  ftruck  one  way  j  when  your 

angers, 

Like  fo  many  brother  billows,  rofe  together, 
And,  curling  up  your  foaming  crefts,  defied 
Even  mighty  kings,  and  in  their  falls  entomb'd  'em. 
Oh,  think  of  thefe !  and  you  that  have  been  conquerors, 
That  ever  led  your  fortunes  open-ey'd, 
Chain'd  fad  by  confidence;  you  that  Fame  courted, 
Now  ye  want  enemies  and  men  to  match  ye, 
Let  not  your  own  fwords  feck  your  ends,  to  fhame  ye! 

Enter  Demetrius,  with  a  javelin ,  and  Gentlemen. 

3  Amb.  Chufe  which  you  will,  or  peace  or  war ;  we 

come 
Prepar'd  for  either.    ^^ 

i  UJher.  Room  for  the  prince  there ! 

*  Parted.}  Parted  Here  means  divided  into  fart  i. 

Celia. 
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Celia.  Was  it  the  prince  they  faid  ?  How  my  heart 

trembled  ! 

'Tis  he,  indeed !  What  a  fweet  noble  fiercenefs 
D  wells 'in  his  eyes  !  Young  Meleager-like, 
When  he  return'd  from  (laughter  of  the  boar, 
Crown'd  with  the  loves  and  honours  of  the  people, 
With  all  the  gallant  youth  of  Greece,  he  looks  now. 
Who  could  deny  him  love  ? 

Dem.  Hail,  royal  father  ! 

Ant.  You're  welcome  from  your  fport,  Sir.    D'ye 

fee  this  gentleman, 

You  that  bring  thunders  in  your  mouths,  and  earth- 
quakes, 

To  make  and  totter  my  defigns  ?  Can  you  imagine, 
You  men  of  poor  and  common  apprehenfions, 
While  I  admit  this  man  my  fon,  this  nature, 
That  in  one  look  carries  more  fire,  and  fiercenefs, 
Than  all  your  matters  in  their  lives ;  dare  I  admit  him, 
Admit  him  thus,  even  to  my  fide,  my  bolbm, 
When  he  is  fit  to  rule,  when  all  men  cry  him, 
And  all  hopes  hang  about  his  head  j  thus  place  him, 
His  weapon  hatch'd  in  blood  -,  all  thefe  attending 
When  he  mall  make  their  fortunes,  all  as  fudden 
In  any  expedition  he  mall  point  'em 
As  arrows  from  a  Tartar's  bow,  xand  fpeeding  ; 
Dare  I  do  this,  and  fear  an  enemy  ? 
Fear  your  great  m after  ?  yours  ?  or  yours  ? 

Dem.  Oh,  •  Hercules ! 

Who  lays  you  do,  Sir  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
In  thefe  mens'  faces,  or  their  matters'  actions, 
Able  to  work  fuch  wonders  ? 

Celia..  Now  he  fpeaks ! 
Oh,  I  could  dwell  upon  that  tongue  for  ever ! 

Dem.  You  call  'em  kings :  They  never  wore  thofe 
%  royalties  •, 

Nor  in  the  progrefs  of  their  lives  arriv'd  yet 
At  any  thought  of  king  :  Imperial  dignities, 
And  powerful  godlike  actions,  fit  for  princes, 
They  can  no  more  put  on,  and  make  'em  fit  right, 

Than 
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Than  I  can  with  this  mortal  hand  hold  Heaven. 

Poor  petty  men  !  Nor  have  I  yet  forgot 

The  chiefeft  honours  time  and  merit  gave  'em : 

Lyfimachus,  your  mafter,  at  his  belt, 

His  higheft,  and  his  hopefull'ft  dignities, 

Was  but  grand-mafter  of  the  elephants ; 

Sdeucus  of  the  treaiure  •,  and  for  Ptolomey, 

A  thing  not  thought  on  then,  fcarce  heard  of  vet, 

Some  mafter  of  ammunition J :  And  muit  thefe  men — 

Ctlia.  What  a  brave  confidence  flows  from  his  fpirit ! 
Oh,  fweet  young  man  ! 

Dem.  Mtift  thefe  hold  pace  *  with  us, 
And  on  the  fame  file  hang  their  memories  ? 
Muft  thefe  examine  what  the  wills  of  kin^s  are  ? 
Prefcribe  to  their  defigns,  and  chain  their  actions 
To  their  reftraints  ?  be  friends  and  foes  when  they 

pleafe  ? 

Send  out  their  thunders,  and  their  menaces, 
As  if  the  fate  of  mortal  things  were  theirs  ? 
Go  home,  good  men,  and  teil  your  mailers  from  us, 
We  do  'em  too  much  honour  to  force  from  'em 
Their  barren  countries,  ruin  their  wade  cities  ; 
And  tell  'em,  out  of  love,  we  mean  to  leave  'em, 
Since  they  will  needs  be  kings,  no  more  to  tread  on, 
Than  they  have  able  wits  and  pow'rs  to  manage  ; 
And  fo  we  fhall-  befriend  'em. — Ha !  what  does  me 
there  ? 

Amb.  This  is  your  anfwer,  king  ? 

Ant.  'T is  like  to  prove  fy 

3  Some  mafter  of  ammunition.]  Here  the  verfc  labours  under  a 
fuperfluous  fy liable.  Munition  was  undoubtedly  the  origin;. :  uord, 
and  which  bears  the  fenfe  of  ammunition.  Theobald 

Mr  Theobald  therefore  reads,  mafler  <T/"MUNITION  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  a  fuperfluous  fyllable  warrants  the  aheration.  The  original. 
text  is  good  fenie,  and  not  inharmonious 

+  Muft  theft  bold  pace  with  us.]  To  preferve  an  uniformity  in  the 
metaphor,  njile  is  in  the  fubfequent  line,  1  have  ventured  to  ulter 
pace  \nto  place.  Theobald. 

We  lee  no  need  of  alteration.  Why  not  go  from  one  metaphor  to 
another  ?  . 

Dem. 
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Dem.  Fy,  fweet !  what  make  you  here  ? 

Celia    Pray  you,  do  not  chide  me. 

Dem.  You  do  yourfelf  much  wrong,  and  me. 

Celia.  Pray  you,  pardon  me  ! 
I  feel  my  fault,  which  only  was  committed 
Thro'  my  dear  love  to  you.    I  have  not  feen  you, 
(And  how  can  I  live  then  ?)  I  have  not  fpoke  to  you— 

Dem.  I  know,  this  week  you  have  not.     I  will  re- 
deem all. 
You  are  fo  tender  now  !  Think  where  you  are,  fweet! 

Cetia.  What  other  light  have  I  left  ? 

Dem.  Prithee,  Celia  J 
Indeed,  I'll  fee  you  presently. 

Celia.  I  have  done,  Sir. 
You  will  not  mifs  ? 

Dem.  By  this,  and  this,  I  will  not. 

Cetia.  'Tis  in  your  will,  and  I  muft  be  obedient, 

Dem.  No  more  of  thefe  affemblies. 

Celia.  I  am  commanded. 

i  UJh.  Room  for  the  lady  there !  Madam,  my  fervice— 

1  Gent.  My  coach,  an't  pleafe  you,  lady  ! 

2  UJher.  Room  before  there ! 

2  Gent.  The  honour,  madam,  but  to  wait  upon  you — 
My  fervants,  and  my  ftate 

Celia.  Lord,  how  they  flock  now  ! 
Before,  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  t^eat  me. 
How  thefe  flies  play  i'  th'  fun-mine  ?  Pray  ye,  no  fer- 

vices  i 

Or,  if  ye  needs  muft  play  the  hobby-horfes, 
Seek  out  fome  beauty  that  affects  'em  !  Farewell. 
Nay,  pray  ye,  fpare,  gentlemen  -,  I  am  old  enough 
To  go  alone  at  thefe  years,  without  crutches.     [Ex  . 

2  UJher.  Well,  I  could  curfe  now  :  But  that  will  not 

help  me. 

I  made  as  fure  account  of  this  wench  now,  immediately. 
Do  but  confider  how  the  devil  has  crofs'd  me  ! 
'  Meat  for  my  mafter,'  fhe  cries.     Well 

3  Amb.  Once  more,  Sir, 

We  alk  your  refolutions :  Peace,  or  war,  yet  ? 

Dem. 
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Dem.  War,  war,  my  noble  father  ! 

Ant.  Thus  I  fling  it $ : 

And,  fair-ey'd  Peace,  farewell !  You  have  your  anfwer ! 
Conduct  out  the  AmbafTadors,  and  give  'em  convoys. 

Dem.  Tell  your  high-hearted  matters,  they  mall 

not  feek  us, 

Nor  cool  i'  th'  field  in  expectation  of  us ; 
We'll  eafe  your  men  thofe  marches  :  In  their  ftrengths, 
And  full  abilities  of  mind  and  courage, 
We'll  find  'em  out,  and  at  their  belt  trim  buckle 
with  'em. 

3  Amb.  You  will  find  fo  hot  a  foldier's  welcome,  Sir, 
Your  favour  mail  not  freeze. 

2  Amb.  A  forward  gentleman : 
Pity  the  war  mould  bruife  fuch  hopes. 

Ant.  Conduct  'em  !                             {Exeunt  Amb. 
Now,  for  this  preparation  :  Where's  Leontius  ? 
Call  him  in  prefently  :  For  I  mean  in  perlbn, 
Gentlemen,  myfelf,  with  my  old  fortune 

Dem.  Royal  Sir, 

Thus  low  I  beg  this  honour :  Fame  already 
Hath  ev'ry  where  rais'd  trophies  to  your  glory, 
And  Conqueft  now  grown  old,  and  weak  with  following 
The  weary  marches  and  the  bloody  mocks 
You  daily  fet  her  in.     'Tis  now  fcarce  honour 
For  you,  that  never  knew  to  fight  but  conquer, 
To  fparkle 6  fuch  poor  people.    The  royal  eagle, 
When  (he  hath  try'd  7  her  young  ones  'gainft  the  fun, 

5  i   Amb.  Thm  1  fling  it,  &c.]  This  is,  we  think,  a  continuation 
of  the  fpeech  of  Demetrius,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Antigonus  ; 
moft  probably  the  laft.   It  cannot  belong  to  the  Amba/ador,  who  does 
not  mean  to  declare  war,  till  he  knows  the  refo'.ution  of  Antigonus. 

6  To  fparkle  fuch  poor  people.]    This  word  is  feveral  times  ufed  by 
our  Authors,  to  fignify  fcatter,  difperfe  ;  from  the  allufion  to  a  red- 
hot  coal,  that  difperfes  its  fulphureous  quality  injparkles. 

Theobald. 

7  Wbenjhe  bath  try'd.]  Try  Vis  very  good  fenfe,  and  we  would  not 
difturb  the  text,  yet  fufpedl  the  right  word  to  be  tyrd.     The  whole 
paffage  is  an  alJufion  to  falconry — to  tyre,  to  prey,  to  check,  tojfoof, 
are  all  terms,  we  believe,  of  that  art. 

And 
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And  found  'em  right,  next  teachcth  'em  to  prey  ; 

How  to  command  on  wing,  and  check  below  her 

Ev'n  birds  of  noble  plume  :  I  am  your  own,  Sir  ; 

You  have  found  my  fpirit ;  try  it  now,  and  teach  it 

To  ftoop 8  whole  kingdoms :  Leave  a  little  tor  me  ; 

Let  not  your  glory  be  fo  greedy,  Sir, 

To  eat  up  all  my  hopes.     You  gave  me  life ; 

If  to  that  life  you  add  not  what's  more  laftmg, 

A  noble  name,  for  man  you  have  made  a  fhadow. 

Blefs  me  this  day  !  Bid  me  go  on,  and  lead ; 

Bid  me  go  on,  no  lefs  fear'd  than  Antigonus  ; 

And  to  my  maiden  fword  tie  faft  your  fortune : 

I  know,  'twill  fight  itfelf  then.    Dear  Sir,  honour  me  1 

Never  fair  virgin  long'd  fo. 

Ant.  Rife,  and  command  then ; 
And  be  as  fortunate  as  I  expect  you  : 
I  love  that  noble  will.     Your  young  companions, 
Bred  up  and  fofter'd  with  you,  I  hope,  Demetrius, 
You  will  make  foldiers  too ;  they  muft  not  leave  you. 

Enter  Leontius. 

2  Gent.  Never  till  life  leave  us,  Sir. 

Ant.  Oh,  Leontius, 
Here's  work  for  you  in  hand. 

Leon.  I  am  ev'n  right-glad,  Sir  ; 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  am  now  grown  old  with  idkncfs. 
I  hear  we  mall  abroad,  Sir. 

Ant.  Yes,  and  prefently. 
But  who,  think  yon,  commands  now  ? 

Leon.  Who  commands,  Sir  ? 

Methinks,  mine  eye  mould  guide  me.    Can  there  be* 
If  you  yourfelf  will  fpare  him  fo  much  honour, 
Any  found  out  to  lead  before  your  armies, 
So  full  of  faith,  and  fire,  as  brave  Demetrius  ? 
King  Philip's  fon,  at  his  years,  was  an  old  foldien 
'Tis  time  his  fortune  be  o'  th'  wing  •,  high  time,  Sir. 

-try  it  now,  and  teach  it 

To  ftoop  whole  kingdoms :]  /.  e.  To-.fubdue  ;  to  make  whole 
kingdoms/^/,.  ...-^  fbtobaU. 

So 
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So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters, 
So  many  ever-living  names  he  lofes  :' 
I  hope  'tis  he. 

Ant.  'Tis  he,  indeed  j  and  nobly 
He  mail  fet  forward.     Draw  you  all  thofe  garrifons 
Upon  the  frontiers  as  you  pafs  ;  to  thofe 
Join  thefe  in  pay  at  home,  our  ancient  foldiers  - 
And,  as  you  go,  prefs  all  the  provinces. 

Leon.  We  mail  not  need  :  Believe,  this  hopeful 

gentleman 
Can  want  no  fwords,   nor  honeft  hearts,  to  follow 

him. 
We  mail  be  full,  no  fear,  Sir. 

Ant.  You,  Leontius, 

Becaufe  you  are  an  old  and  faithful  fervant, 
And  know  the  wars,  with  all  his  vantages 
Be  near  to  his  inftrudions  ;  left  his  youth, 
Lofe  Valours  beft  companion,  ftaid  Difcretion. 
Shew  where  to  lead,  to  lodge,  to  charge  with  fafcty  - 
In  execution  not  to  break,  nor  fcatter 
But,  with  a  provident  anger,  follow  nobly  - 
Not  covetous  of  blood  and  death,  but  honour 
Be  ever  near  his  watches,  cheer  his  labours 
And,  where  his  hope  ftands  fair,  provoke  his  valour 
Love  him    and  think  it  no  difhonour,  my  Demetrius 
To  wear  this  jewel  near  thee;   he  is  a  try'done 
And  one    that  ev'n  in  fpite  of  time,  that  funk  him, 
And  frofted  up  his  ftrength,  will  yet  ftand  by  thee; 
And  with  the  proudeft  of  thine  enemies 
Exchange  for  blood,  and  bravely  :  Take  his  counfcl. 
40*.  Your  grace  hath  made  me  young  again,  and 

wanton. 
Ant.  She  muft  be  known,  and  fuddenly.     Do  you 

*1 


fr 

Char.  No,  believe,  Sir. 

Ant.  Did  you  obferve  her,  Timon  ? 
Tim.  I  look'd  on  Jier  ;  but  what  fhe  is  __ 
Ant.  I  muft 
Have  that  found.     Cony  in,  and  take  your  leave. 

Leon. 
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Leon.  And  fome  few  prayers  along9. 

Dem.  I  know  my  duty  :  ISm  Ant, 

You  (hall  be  half  my  father. 

Leon.  All  your  fervant. 

Come,  gentlemen,  you  are  refolv  d,  1  m  lure, 
To  fee  thefe  wars. 

i  Gent.  We  dare  not  leave  his  fortunes, 
Tho'  moft  aflured  death  hung  round  about  us. 

Leon.  That  bargain's  yet  to  make. 
Be  not  too  hafty,  when  ye  face  the  enemy, 
Nor  too  ambitious  to  get  honour  inftantly  ; 
But  charge  within  your  bounds,  and  keep  clofe  bodies, 
And  you  mail  fee  what  fport  we'll  make  thefe  mad* 

caps. 

Ye  mall  have  game  enough,  I  warrant  ye ; 
Every  man's  cock  mall  fight. 

Dem.  I  muft  go  fee  her  I0. 
Brave  Sir,  as  foon  as  I  have  taken  leave, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  park  :  Draw  the  men  thither. 
Wait  you  upon  Leontius, 

Gent.  We'll  attend,  Sir. 

Leon.  But,  I  befeech  your  grace,  with  fpeed ;  the 

fooner 
Wearei'th'  field 

Dem.  You  could  not  pleafe  me  better.  [Exit. 

Leon.  You  never  faw  the  wars  yet  ? 

Gent.  Not  yet,  colonel. 

Leon.  Thefe  foolim  miftrefles  do  fo  hang  about  ye, 
So  whimper,  and  fo  hug,  (I  know  it,  gentlemen) 
And  fo  intice  ye,  now  ye  are  i'th'  bud ! 

9  Tim.  And  fome  few  prayers  along.'}  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
fhort  fpeech  belongs  to  the  honeft  foldier  Leontitu,  rather  than  the 
pandar  Timon  ;  which  the  next  fpeech  of  Demetrius  feems  to  confirm. 

10  I  muft  go  fee,  Sir.]    What  muft  he  go  fee  ?  or,  to  whom  is  he 
here  addreffing  himfelf  ?  In  fhoit,  Demetrius  is  fpealcing  to  hirafelf, 
that  he  muft  go  fee,  and  take  leave  of  Celia,  before  he  fets  out  on 
his  expedition.  'Theobald. 

This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Theobald  is  very  much  corroborated  by 
what  is  faid  by  the  Lieutenant  in  the  next  fcene  :  /  think  be  bai 
fomt  wench  to  lick  over,  before  be  go. 

And 
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And  that  fweet  tilting  war,  with  eyes  and  kiflfes, 
Th'  alarms  of  foft  vows,  fighs,  and  fiddle-faddles, 
Spoils  all  our  trade !    You  mult  forget  ihefe  knick- 
knacks  : 

A  woman,  at  fome  time  of  year,  I  grant  ye, 
She  is  necefifary  •,  but  make  no  bufmefs  of  her. 
How  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lteuf.  Oh,  Sir,  as  ill  as  ever. 
We  fliall  have  wars,  they  fay  -,  they're  muft'ring  yonder: 
'Would  we  were  at  it  once  !   Fy,  how  it  plagues  me  ! 

Leon.  Here's  one  has  ferv'd  now  under  captain 

Cupid, 

And  crack'd  a  pike  in's  youth :  You  fee  what's  come 
on't. 

Lieut.  No,  my  difeafewill  never  provefo  honourable. 

Leon.  Why,  fare,  thou  hail  the  beft  pox. 

Lieut.  If  I  have  'em, 

I  am  fure  I  got  'em  in  the  beft  company: 
They  are  pox  of  thirty  coats. 

Leon.  Thou  haft  mew'd  'em  finely. 
Here's  a  ftrange  fellow  now,  and  a  brave  fellow, 
If  we  may  fay  fo  of  a  pocky  fellow, 
Which  I  believe  we  may  :  This  poor  Lieutenant, 
Whether  he  have  the  fcratches,  or  the  fcabs, 
Or  what  a  devil  it  be,  I'll  fay  this  for  him, 
There  fights  no  braver  foldier  under  fun,  gentlemen. 
Shew  him  an  enemy,  his  pain's  forgot  ftraight  •, 
And  where  other  men  by  beds  and  baths  have  cafe, 
And  eafy  rules  of  phyfic  ;  fet  him  in  a  danger, 
A  danger,  that's  a  fearful  one  indeed, 
Ye  rock  him,  and  he  will  fo  play  about  ye ! 
Let  it  be  ten  to  one  he  ne'er  comes  off  again, 
Ye  have  his  heart ;  and  then  he  works  it  bravely, 
And  throughly  bravely.     Not  a  pang  remember'd. 
1  have  feen  him  do  fuch  things  belief  would  fhrink  at. 

Gent.  'Tis   ftrange    he  fhould  do   all  this,   and 
difeas'd  fo. 

VOL.  III.  B  Leon, 
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Leon.  I  am  fure,  'tis  true.  Lieutenant,  canft  thou 

drink  well  ? 
Lieut.  'Would  I  were  drunk,  dog-drunk,  I  might 

not  feel  this. 

Gent.  I  would  take  phyfic. 
Lieut.  But  I  would  know  my  dileaie  tint, 
Leon.  Why,  it  may  be  the  cholick :  Canft  thou 

blow  backward  ? 
Lieut.  There's  never  a  bag-pipe  in  the  kingdom 

p  better. 

Gent.  Is't  not  a  pleurify  ? 
Lieut.  'Tis  any  thing, 
That  has  the  devil,  and  death  in't.     Will  ye  march, 

gentlemen  ? 

The  prince  has  taken  leave. 
Leon.  How  know  you  that  ? 
Lieut.  I  faw  him  leave  the  court,  difpatch  his  fol- 
lowers, 

And  met  him  after  in  a  by-ftreet :  I  think, 
He  has  fome  wench,  or  fuch  a  toy,  to  lick  over 
Before  he  go.     'Would  I  had  fuch  another, 
To  draw  this  fooliih  pain  down  ! 
Leon.  Let's  away,  gentlemen  •, 
For,  fure,  the  prince  willftay  on  us. 

Gent.  We'll  attend,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       If. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia. 

Ctlia,  Muft  you  needs  go  ? 

Dem.  Or  {lay  with  all  dilhonour. 

Celia,  Are  there  not  men  enough  to  fight  ? 

Dem.  Fy,  Celia! 

This  ill  becomes  the  noble  love  you  bear  me  : 
Would  you  have  your  love  a  coward  ? 

.Celia.  No,  believe,  Sir^ 

I  would  have  him  fight,  but  not  fo  far  off  from  me. 
.   Dem.  Wouldft  have  it  thus,  or  thus  ? 

Celia.  If  that  be  fighting r_ 

Zftw. 
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Dem.  You  wanton  fool !  when  I  come  home  again, 
I'll  fight  with  thee  at  thine  own  weapon,  Celia, 
And  conquer  thee  too. 

Celia.  That  you've  done  already  ; 
You  need  no  other  arms  to  me,  but  thefe,  Sir. 
But  will  you  fight  yourielf,  Sir  ? 

Dem.  Thus  deep  in  blood,  wench  ; 
And  thro'  the  thickeft  ranks  of  pikes. 

Celia.  Spur  bravely 

Your  fiery  courfer,  beat  the  troops  before  you, 
And  cram  the  mouth  of  death  with  executions ! 

Dem.  I  would  do  more  than  thefe.     But,  prithee, 

tell  me, 

Tell  me,  my  fair,  where  got'ft  thou  this  male  fpirit  ? 
I  wonder  at  thy  mind. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man,  then 
You  would  wonder  more. 

Dem.  Sure,  thou  wouldft  prove  a  foldier, 
And  fome  great  leader. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  mould  do  fome  what ; 
And  the  firfl  thing  I  did,  I  mould  grow  envious, 
Extremely  envious,  of  your  youth  and  honour. 

Dem.  And  fight  againft  me  ? 

Celia.  Ten  to  one,  I  mould  do  it. 

Dem.  Thou  wouldft  not  hurt  me  ? 

Celia.  In  this  mind  I  am  in, 

I  think,  I  mould  be  hardly  brought  to  ftrike  you  •, 
Unlefs  'twere  thus  :  but,  in  my  man's  mind 

Dem.  What? 

Celia.  I  mould   be  friends  with  you  too,  now  I 
think  better. 

Dem.  You're  a  tall  foldier  ".  Here,  take  thefe,  and 
thefe ; 

11  You're  a  tall  foldier.'}  Our  anceitors  ufrd  tall  in  the  fenfe  of 
flout,  bold,  or  courageous ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  meaning  we 
mull  affign  it  here.  Thus  the  lord  Bacon  cells  us,  '  That  bifhop  Fox 
'  caufed  his  caftle  of  Norham  to  be  fortified  ;  and  mann'd  it  likevvife 
•  with  a  very  great  number  of  tall  foldiers.'  Hiftory  of  Henry  VII. 
p.  173.  And  in  a  Lifcourfe  on  Ufury,  wiote  by  Dr.  Wiifon,  we 
may  fee  how  it  was  then  ufed  :  '  Here  in  England,  he  that  can  rob  a 
B  2  •  man 
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This  gold  to  furnifh  you >  and  keep  this  bracelet 
Why  do  you  weep  now  ?  You  a  mafculme  fpint ! 
Celia.  No,  I  confefs  I  am  a  fool,  a  woman  : 

And  ever  when  I  part  with  you 

Dem.  You  ihall  not. 

Thefe  tears  are  like  prodigious  figns,  my  fweet  one  \ 
I  ihall  come  back,  loaden  with  fame,  to  honour  thee. 
Celia.  I  hope  you  (hall.    But  then,  my  dear  De- 
metrius, 

When  you  ftand  conqueror,  and  at  your  mercy 
All  people  bow,  and  all  things  wait  your  fentence ; 
Say  then,  your  eye,  furveying  all  your  conqueit, 
Finds  out  a  beauty,  even  in  forrow  excellent, 
A  conftant  face,  that  in  the  midft  of  ruin, 
Withaforc'd  fmile,  both  fcorns  at  fate  and  fortune  : 
Say,  you  find  fuch  a  one,  fo  nobly  fortified, 

And  in  her  figure  all  the  fweets  of  nature 

Dem.  Prithee,  no  more  of  this  j  I  cannot  find  her. 
Celia.  that  {hews  as  far  beyond  my  withered  beauty, 

And  will  run  mad  to  love  you  too 

Dem.  Do  you  fear  me  ? 
And  do  you  think,  befides  this  face,  this  beauty, 

This  heart,  where  all  my  hopes  are  lock'd 

Celia.  I  dare  not : 

No,  fure,  I  think  you  honeft  ;  wondrous  honeft. 
Pray,  do  not  frown  -,  I'll  fwear  you  are. 
Dem.  You  may  chufe. 
Celia.  But  how  long  will  you  be  away  ? 
Dem.  I  know  not. 

Celia.  I  know  you  are  angry  now :  Pray ,  look  upon  me : 
I'll  afk  no  more  fuch  qucftions. 

Dem.  The  drums  beat  -, 
I  can  no  longer  ftay. 

*  man  by  the  high-way'  is  called  a  tall  fellow.'  Lond.  1584.  The 
word  occurs  likewife  in  Shakefpeare  ;  who  feenis  in  more  places  than 
one  to  ridicule  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  by  bravoes  and  bullies.  Thus  he 
makes  Piftol  fay,  '  Thy  fpirits  are  moitM//.'  And  Mercutio  reckons 
the  phrafe,  '  a  /«//man,'  amongft  the  affefted  fancres  of  the  time. 

Wballiy. 

Celia. 
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Cilia.  They  do  but  "  call  yet : 
How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company  ! 

Dem.  I  would  not, 

Unlefs  a  greater  pow'r  than  Love  commanded ; 
Commands  my  life,  mine  honour. 

Celia.  But  a  little ! 

Dem.  Prithee,  farewell,  and  be  not  doubtful  of  me. 

Celia.  I  would  not  have  you  hurt :  And  you  are  fo 

vent'rous 

But,  good  fweet  prince,  preferve  yourfelf  •,  fight  nobly, 
But  do  not  thruft  this  body — ('tis  not  yours  now, 
'Tis  mine,  'tis  only  mine) — do  not  feek  wounds,  Sir ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  you  bleed 

Dem.  I  will,  Celia, 
I  will  be  careful. 

Celia.  My  heart,  that  loves  you  dearly 

Dem.  Prithee,  no  more  !  we  mud  part : 
Hark,  they  march  now !  [Drums  beat  a  march. 

Celia.  Pox  on  thefe  bawling  drums!  I  am  lure, you'll 

kifs  me ; 
But  one  kifs !  What  a  parting's  this  ? 

Dem.  Here,  take  me, 

And  do  what  thou  wilt  with  me,  fmother  me ; 
But  ftill  remember,  if  your  fooling  with  me 
Make  me  forget  the  truft 

Celia.  I  have  done  :  Farewell,  Sir ! 
Never  look  back;  you  mail  not  ftay,  not  a  minute. 

Dem.  I  muft  have  one  farewell  more  ! 

Celia.  No,  the  drums  beat ; 
I  dare  not  flack  your  honour  •,  not  a  hand  more  ! 
Only  this  look — The  gods  preferve,  and  fave  you  ! 

[Exeunt  federally  IJ. 

11  They  do  but  callyet.'}  We  have  not  diflurbed  the  text,  but  fufpeft 
that  but  in  this  hemiitich  fhould  be,  according  to  the  true  reading,  not. 

• -They  do  not  call  yet : 

How  fain  you  would  leave  my  company  ! 

IJ  We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
this  fcene  ;  though  it  is  needlefs  to  point  it  out  to  any  reader  of  the 
leaft  tafte  or  fenJibility. 

B  3  ACT 
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A  c  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E      I. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Charinthus,  and  fimon. 

'Ant  1  1  7  HAT,  have  you  found  her  out  ? 
"  Char.  We  have  hearken'd  after  her, 


Ant.  What's  that  to  my  defire  ? 

Char.  Your  grace  muft  give  us 
Time,  and  a  little  means. 

Tim.  She  is,  fure,  a  ftranger  : 
If  me  were  bred  or  known  here  - 

Ant.  Your  dull  endeavours 

Enter  Menippus. 
Should  never  be  employ'd.     Welcome,  Menippus  1 

Men.  I  have  found  her,  Sir  j 

I  mean,  the  place  me  is  lodg'd  in.     Her  name  is  Celia  j 
And  much  ado  I  had  to  purchafe  that  too. 

Ant,  Doft  think  Demetrius  loves  her  ? 

Men,  Much  I  fear  it  -, 

But  nothing  that  way  yet  can  win  for  certain. 
I'll  tell  your  grace  within  this  hour. 

Ant.  A  ftranger  ? 

Men.  Without  all  doubt. 

Ant.  But  how  mould  he  come  to  her  ? 

Men.  There  lies  the  marrow  of  the  matter  hid  yet. 

Ant.  Haft  thou  been  with  thy  wife  ? 

Men.  No,  Sir  •,  I'm  going  to  her. 

Ant.  Go,  anddifpatch,  and  meet  me  in  the  garden, 
And  get  all  out  you  can.  [Exif. 

Men.  I'll  do  my  beft,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Vim.  Bleft  be  thy  wife  ;  thou  wert  an  arrant  afs  elfe  ! 

Char.  Ay,  (he's  a  ftirring  woman  indeed  :  There's 
a  brain,  brother  ! 

27w.  There's  not  a  handfome  wench  of  any  mettle 

Within 
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Within  a  hundred  miles,  but  her  intelligence 
Reaches  her,  and  out-reaches  her,  and  brings  her 
As  confidently  to  court,  as  to  a  fanctuary. 
What  had  his  mouldy  brains  ever  arriv'd  at, 
Had  not  me  beaten  it  out  o*  th'  flint  to  fatten  him  ? 
They  fay  me  keeps  an  office  of  concealments  I4  : 
There  is  no  young  wench,  let  her  be  a  faint, 
(Unlefs  flie  live  i'  tb'  centre)  but  me  finds  her, 
And  every  way  prepares  addrefies  to  her. 
If  my  wife  would  have  followed  her  courfe,Charinthus, 
Her  lucky  courfe,  (I  had  the  day  before  him) 
Oh,  what  might  I  have  been  by  this  time,  brother  ? 
But  me,  forfooth,  when  I  put  thefe  things  to  her, 
Thefe  things  of  honeft  thrift,  groans,  *  Oh,  my  con- 
fcience ! 

*  The  load  upon  my  confcience  !'  when,   to  make  us 

cuckolds, 

They  have  no  more  burden  than  a  brood-goofe,  brother. 
But  let's  do  what  we  can  ;  tho'  this  wench  fail  us, 
Another  of  a  new  way  IJ  will  be  look'd  at. 
Come,  let's  abroad,  and  beat  our  brains  •,  time  may, 
For  all  his  wifdom,  yet  give  us  a  day.  [Exeunt. 

'*  An  office  of  concealments.]  Alluding  to  the  praclice  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  of  begging  lands,  which  had  formerly  been  appro- 
priated to  fuperltitious^ufes.  CommifHone  for  difcovery  being  much 
abufed,  were  called  in  by  proclamation  in  the  year  15/2.  See  Strype's 
Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  There  was  a  fecond  pro- 
clamation to  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  year  i  579  (ibid,  p.  602.)  Frefh 
commiflions  were  granted  for  the  difcovery  of  them  in  the  diocefe 
of  Lincoln,  in  1582,  with  queries  from  the  commiffioners  to  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens.  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  iii,&c.  Grey. 

This  note  by  Dr.  Grey  is  upon  the  following  pafTuge  in  Ben  Jonfon's 
Every  Man  in  his  Humojur  :  '  Come  and  chcnih  this  lame  poetical 
'  fury  in  your  fervant ;  you'll  be  begged  elfe  fliortly  for  a  conceal- 

*  went.'1     And  Mr.  Whalley  adds,  '  There  is  an  allufion  to  this  prac- 
4  tice  in  Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieutenant ;  where  Timon,  defcribing 
"  the  bawd  Leucippe,  fays,  '  She  keeps  an  office  of  concealments" 

**  Another  of  a  new  way  will  be  looked  at."]  We  much  fufpec^ 
the  poets  wrote,  ofanew<//zjp.  So,  immediately  ufter, 

For  all  his  nvifdom,  yet  give  us  a  day. 

B4  SCENE 
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SCENE      II. 

Drum  within,  alarm.  Enter  Demetrius  and  Leontius. 
Dem.  I  will  not  fee  'em  fall  thus !  Give  me  way,  Sir! 
I  mall  forget  you  love  me  elfe. 

Leon.  Will  you  lofe  all  ? 
For  me  to  be  forgotten,  to  be  hated, 
Nay,  never  to  have  been  a  man,  is  nothing ; 
So  you,  and  thofe  we  have  preferv'd  from  {laughter, 
Come  fafely  off. 

Dem.  I  have  loft  myfelf 

Leon.  You're  cozen'd. 
Dem.  And  am  moft  miferable  ! 
Leon.  There's  no  man  fo, 
But  he  that  makes  himfelf  fo. 
Dem.  I'll  go  on. 

Leon.  You  muft  not !  I  mall  tell  you,  then, 
And  tell  you  true,  that  man's  unfit  to  govern, 
That  cannot  guide  himfelf.     You  lead  an  army, 
That  have  not  fo  much  manly  fuff'rance  left  you, 
To  bear  a  lofs  ? 

Dem.  Charge  but  once  more,  Leontius ! 
My  friends  and  my  companions  are  engag'd  all. 

Leon.  Nay,  give  'em  loft  -,  I  faw  'em  off  their  horfes, 
And  the  enemy  mailer  of  their  arms  -,  nor  could  then 
The  policy,  nor  ftrength,  of  man  redeem  'em. 
Dem.  And  mail  I  know  this  and  ftand  fooling  ? 
Leon.  By  my  dead  father's  foul,  you  ftir  not,  Sir ! 
Or,  if  you  do,  you  make  your  way  thro'  me  firft. 
Dem.  Thou  art  a  coward ! 
Leon.  To  prevent  a  madman  ? 
None  but  your  father's  fon  durft  call  me  fo ! 

'Sdeath,  if  he  did Muft  I  be  fcandal'd  by  you, 

That  hedg'd  in  all  the  helps  I  had  to  fave  you  ? 
That  where  there  was  a  valiant  weapon  ftirring, 
Both  fearch'd  it  out,  and  fmgled  it,  unedg'd  it, 
For  fear  it  mould  bite  you  ?  Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Go,  get  you  up,  and  tell  'em  you're  the  king's  fon  •, 

Hang 
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Hang  all  your  lady's  favours  on  your  creft, 

And  let  them  fight  their  mares  •,  fpur  to  deftruction ; 

You  cannot  mifs  the  way  !  Be  bravely  defperate  ! 

And  your  young  friends  before  you,  that  loft  this  battle, 

Your  honourable  friends,  that  knew  no  order  ! 

Cry  out,  Antigonus,  the  old  Antigonus, 

The  wife  and  fortunate  Antigonus, 

The  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  feared  Antigonus, 

Has  fent  a  defperate  fon,  without  difcretion, 

To  bury  in  an  hour  his  age  of  honour ! 

Dem.  I  am  amam'd. 

Leon.  'Tis  ten  to  one,  I  die  with  you : 
The  coward  will  not  long  be  after  you  ! 
I  fcorn  to  fay  I  faw  you  fall,  figh  for  you, 
And  tell  a  whining  tale,  fome  ten  years  after, 
To  boys  and  girls  in  an  old  chimney-corner, 
Qf  what  a  prince  we  had,  how  bravely  fpirited, 
How  young  and  fair  he  fell.     We'll  all  go  with  you ; 
And  you  mall  fee  us  all,  like  facrifices, 
In  our  beft  trim,  fill  up  the  mouth  of  ruin  ! 
Will  this  faith  fatisfy  your  folly  ?  Can  this  mew  you, 
'Tis  not  to  die  we  fear,  but  to  die  poorly, 
To  fall  forgotten,  in  a  multitude  ? 
If  you  will  needs  tempt  fortune,  now  me  has  held  you, 
Held  you  from  finking  up 

Dem.  Pray,  do  not  kill  me  ! 

Thefe  words  pierce  deeper  than  the  wounds  I  fuffl-r, 
The  fmarting  wounds  of  lofs  ! 

Leon.  You  are  too  tender : 
Fortune  has  hours  of  lofs,  and  hours  of  honour, 
And  the  moft  valiant  feei  them  both.  Take  comfort ; 
The  next  is  ours  ;  I  have  a  foul  defcries  it. 
The  angry  bull  never  goes  back  for  breath, 
But  when  he  means  to  arm  his  fury  double. 
Let  this  day  fet,  but  not  the  memory, 
And  we  mail  find  a  time !  How  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  I  know  not  ;  I  am  maul'd  j  we  are  bravely 
beaten ; 

All 
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AH  our  young  gallants  loft. 

Leon.  Thou'rt  hurt. 

Lieut.  I'm  pepper'd  ; 

J  was  i'  th'  midft  of  all,  and  bang'd  of  all  hands  : 
They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head  ;  it  rings  yet  >, 
Never  fo  threfli'd.     Do  you  call  this  fame  ?  I  have 

fam'd  it  ; 

I  have  got  immortal  fame,  but  I'll  no  more  on't  ; 
I'll  no  fuch  fcratching  faint  to  ferve  hereafter. 
O'  my  confcience,  I  was  kill'd  above  twenty  times  ; 
And  yet,  I  know  not  what  a  devil's  in't, 
I  crawl'd  away,  and  li  v'd  again  ft  ill.  I  am  hurt  plaguily  : 
But  now  I  have  nothing  near  fo  much  pain,  colonel  ; 
They  have  ilic'd  me  for  that  malady. 

Dem.  All  the  young  men  loft  ? 

Lieut.  I'm  glad  you're  here  ;  but  they  are  all  i'  th* 

pound,  Sir  ; 
They'll  never  ride  o'er  other  mens'  corn  again,  I  take 

it, 

Such  frifking,  and  fuch  flaunting  with  their  feathers, 
And  fuch  careering  with  their  miftrefs'  favours  ! 
And  here  muft  he  be  pricking  l6  out  for  honour, 
And  there  got  he  a  knock,  and  down  goes  Pilgarlick, 
Commends  his  foul  to  his  me-faint,  and  exit. 
Another  fpurs  in  there,  cries,  '  Make  room,  villains  ! 
*  I  am  a  lord  !'  fcarce  fpoken,  but,  with  reverence, 
A  rafcal  takes  him  o'er  the  face,  and  fells  him  : 
There  lies  .the  lord,  the  Lord  be  with  him  ! 

Leon.  Now,  Sir, 
Do  you  find  this  truth  ? 

Dem.  I  would  not. 

Lieut.  Pox  upon  it  ! 

They  have  fuch  tender  bodies  too,  fuch  cullifles, 
That  one  good  handfome  blow  breaks  'em  in  pieces. 


Th          figa  r  f°r  °Tr'}  **'**"*•  in  old  En£li(h>  f'gnifies  ri**K' 

Thus,  the  firft  line  of  Spenfer, 

Leon. 


A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain.' 
So  after,  Another  fpurs  in  there. 
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Leon.  How  ftands  the  enemy  ? 

Lieut.  Ev-n  cool  enough  too : 
For,  to  fay  truth,  he  has  been  fhrewdly  heated  * 
The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  will  fall  to  his  juleps. 

Leon.  He  marches  not  i'  th'  tail  on's,. 

Lieut.  No ;  plague  take  him  ! 
He'll  kifs  our  tails  as  foon.     He  looks  upon  us, 
As  if  he  would  fay,  if  ye  will  turn  again,  friends, 
We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better, 
And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  coxcombs. 
Now  (ball  we  have  damnable  ballads  out  againft  us, 
Moft  wicked  madrigals  :  And  ten  to  one,  colonel, 
Sung  to  fuch  loufy,  lamentable  tunes 

Leon.  Thou  art  merry, 

Howe'er  the  game  goes.     Good  Sir,  be  not  troubled  j 
A  better  day  will  draw  this  back  again. 
Pray  go,  and  cheer  thofe  left,  and  lead  'em  off; 
They  are  hot,  and  weary. 

Dem.  f'll  do  any  thing. 

Leon.  Lieutenant,  fend  one  prefently  away 

To  th'  king,  and  let  him  know  our  itate. And, 

hark  ye ! 

Be  fure  the  tmficnger  advife  his  majefty 
To  comfort  up  the  prince:  He's  full  of  fadnefs. 

Lieut.  When  mall  I  get  a  furgeon  ?  This  hot  weather, 
Unleis  I  be  well  pepper'd,  I  fhall  (link,  colonel. 
Leon.  Go ;  I'll  prepare  thee  one. 
Lieut.  If  you  catch  me  then, 
Fighting  again,  I'll  eat  hay  with  a  horfe  !      [Exeunt. 

SCENE       III. 

Leucippe,  reading  j  and  two  maids  at  a  table,  writing. 
Leu.  Have  you  written  to  Merione  ? 
i  Maid.  Yes,  madam. 

Leu.  And  let  her  underftand  the  hopes  fhe  has 
If  ihe  come  fpeedily  ? 

i  Maid.  All  theie  are  fpecified. 

Leu. 
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Leu    And  of  the  chain  is  font  her, 
And  the  rich  fluff,  to  make  her  (hew  more  handfomc 
here  ? 

1  Maid.  All  this  is  done,  madam. 
Leu    What  have  you  difpatch'd  there  ? 

2  Maid  A  letter  to  the  country-maid,an  t  pleaft  you. 
Lett    A  pretty  girl,  butpeevifh,  plaguy  peevifh ! 

Have  you  bought  th'  embroider'd  gloves,  and   that 

purfe  for  her, 
And  the  new  curl  ? 

2  Maid.  They  are  ready  pack'd  up,  madam. 
Leu.  Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me— let  me  fee 
now — 

She  is  not  fifteen,  they  fay :  For  her  complexion 

Cloe;  Cloe,  Cloe;  here  I  have  her—4  Cloe, 
The  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  ; 
Her  age  upon  fifteen' — Now  her  complexion — 
A  lovely  brown'— here  'tis— 'eyes  black  and  rolling; 
The  body  neatly  built  •,  me  ftrikes  a  lute  well, 
Sings  moft  inticingly' — Theie  helps  confider'd, 
Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  fome  three  hundred, 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns  ;  'twill  bear  it 

handfomely. 

Her  father's  poor  j  fome  little  mare  deducted, 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag ;  ay,  'twill  be  pretty. 
Who  takes  care  of  the  merchant's  wife  ? 
i  Maid.  I  have  wrought  her. 
Leu.  You  know  for  whom  me  is  ? 
i  Maid.  Very  well,  madam  j 
Tho'  very  much  ado  I  had  to  make  her 
Apprehend  that  happineis. 

Leu.  Thele  kind  are  fubtle. 

Did  me  not  cry,  and  blubber,  when  you  urg'd  her  ? 
i  Maid.  Oh,  moil  extremely,  and  fwore  me  would 

rather  periih. 
Leu.  Good  figns,  very  good  Tigris,  fymptoms  of  eafy 

nature ! 
Had  (he  the  plate  ? 

i  Maid.  She  look'd  upon't,  and  left  it  j 

And 
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And  turn'd  again,  and  view'd  it. 
Leu.  Very  well  ftill. 

^KMJSf£3&  ^  was  content  to  let  it  lie  there, 
Till  I  call'd  for't,  or  fo. 

Leu.  She'll  come  ? 

1  Maid.  D.'ye  take  me 

For  fuchi  a  i  fool,  I  would  part  without  that  promife  ? 
Leu.   The  chamber's  next  the  park. 

2  Maid.  The  widow,  madam, 
You  bad  me  look  upon  -  ~ 

Ltu.  Hang  her,  (he's  mufty  : 

She's  no  man's  meat;  befides,   (he's  poor  and  fluttim. 
Where  lies  old  Thifbe  now  ?-you  are  fo  lona  now  I 

2  Matd.  Thifbe,  .Thifbe,  Thif-agent  Thifbe!- 

Oh,  I  have  her  ; 
She  lies  now  in  Nicopolis. 

Leu.  Difpatch  a  packet, 
And  tell  her,  her  fuperior  here  commands  her 
The  next  month  not  to  fail,  but  fee  delivered 
He,  ;  to  our  ufe    fbme  twenty  young  and  handfome, 
As  alto  able  maids,  for  the  court-fervice 
As  me  will  anfwer  it  :   We  are  out  of  beauty 
Utterly  out,  and  rub  the  time  away  here- 
With  luch  blown  fluff,  I  am  afham'd  to  fend  it. 


Who's  that  ?  look  out  !  to  your    umeid 
There  s  nothing  got  by  id  lenefs.  -There  'is  a  lady 
Which  it  I  can^but  buckle  with—  Altea— 
A,  A,  A,  A,  «  Altea,  young  and  married 
n  lover  of  her 


«  er    uan'—  well- 

Not  to  be  brought  to  court.  Say  ye  fo  ?  I'm  forry  . 
The  ^"^fhal^be^brought  to  you  then.-How  n7w 

i  Maid.  An  ancient  woman,  with  a  maid 
1    ' 


'          °U  °ats  '•    °r  a  little 

would  puther  toyour  bringing-u^madam! 

Enter  Woman  and  Phebe. 

Leu.  Let  her  come  in.     Would  you  aught  with  us, 
good  woman  ? 

I  pray; 
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I  pray  be  fhort  ;  we  are  full  of  bufmefs. 

Worn.  I  have  a  tender  girl  here,  an't  pleafe  your 
honour  -- 

Leu.  Very  well. 

Worn.  That  hath  a  great  defire  to  ferve  your  worfhip. 

Leu.  It  may  be  fo  ;  I'm  full  of  maids. 

Worn.  She's  young,  forfooth  ; 
And,  for  her  truth,  and,  as  they  fay,  her  bearing  — 

Leu.  You  fay  well.   Come  ye  hither,  maid  ;  let  me 

feel  your  pulfe  : 

3Tis  fomewhat  weak  ;  but  nature  will  grow  ftronger. 
Let  me  fee  your  leg  •  me  treads  but  low  i'  th'  pafterns. 

Worn.  A  cork  heel,  madam  - 

Leu.  We  know  what  will  do  it, 
Without  your  aim,  good  woman.     What  d'ye  pitch 

her  at  ? 
She's  but  a  flight  toy  IJ  ;  cannot  hold  out  long. 

Worn,  Ev'n  what  you  think  is  meet. 

Leu.  Give  her  ten  crowns  ;  we  are  full  of  bufmefs. 
She  is  a  poor  woman  -,  let  her  take  a  cheefe  home. 
Enter  the  wench  i'  th'  office.   [Exe.  Worn,  and  i  Maid. 

2  Maid.  What  is  your  name,  fitter  ? 

Phebe.  Phebe,  forfooth. 

Leu.  A  pretty  name  •,  'twill  do  well. 
Go  in,  and  let  the  other  maid  inftrud  you,  Phebe. 


Let  my  old  velvet  Ikirt  be  made  fit  for  her. 
I'll  put  her  into  action  for  a  waftcoat  l8  : 

__  _        And, 

T"  Shiibutajlighttoy,  &c.]  •  This  examination,'  fays  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  '  of  a  young  girl  for  bufinefs,  and  the  crying  down  her  value 
1  for  being  a  flight  thing,  together  with  every  other  circumftance  in 
«  the  fcene,  are  inimitably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  fpirit  of 
•  comedy  ;  though  it  were  to  be  wifhed  the  Author  had  added  a 
«  circumftance  wnich  fhould  make  Leucippe's  bafenefs  more  odious.' 
Spectator,  vol.  iv.  No.  266.  R 

IS  I  II  put  her  Into  afiion  for  a  waftcoat.]  The  term  wall  coat  it  r 
frequently  occurs  in  our  Authors'  works.    It  feems  to  imply,  a  meaner 
hnaofftrvmpet:  In  Wit  without  Money,  Luce  fays, 
•j  -  Do  you  think  you'  re  here,  Sir, 
Amongfiywr  w.ftcoateers,  your  tyc  wncbes 
1  bat  J  cratch  atfuch  occaftons? 

And 
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And.whenlhaverigg'dheruponce.thisfinallpinnace 


£«/*r  Menippus. 

I  cannot  furnifh  you  fader  than  I  am  able  , 
An  you  were  my  hufband  a  thoufand  times',  I  cannot 

At  leaft  a  dozen  ports  are  gone  this  morning 

* 


M*,  Prithee,  good  fweet-heart 
I  come  not  to  difturb  thee,  nor  difcourage  thee 

°"  ^  trUl' 


\\  hat,  do  you  make  fo  dainty  on't  ?  Look  there . 
lamanafs,  I  can  do  nothing  '  ; 

Men.  '  Celia  r'  r 

Ay,  this  is  fhe-'  a  ftranger  born  •  l         g' 

T*u    ^- would  you  give  for  more 

i       n       f 


How  came  you  by  this  knowledge  ? 
Z^.  Poor,  weak  man  ! 

nthoua 


^«.  You  ne'er  try'd  her  ? 

e"-  No»  fa  '»  beyond  my  level  ;  fo  hedg'd  ;„ 
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By  the  prince's  infinite  love  and  favour  to  her 

Men   She  is  a  handfome  wench. 

Leu.  A  delicate,  and  knows  it  j 
And  out  of  that  proof-arms  herfelf. 

Men.  Come  in  then  *, 

I  have  a  great  defign  from  the  king  to  you, 
And  you  muft  work  like  wax  now. 

Leu.  On  this  lady  ? 

Men.  On  this,  and  all  your  wits  call  home. 

Leu.  I  have  done 

Toys  in  my  time  of  fome  note  :  Old  as  I  am, 
I  think  my  brains  will  work  without  barm. 
Take  up  the  books  ! 

Men.  As  we  go  in,  I'll  tell  you. 


SCENE      IV. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Tmon,  Lords,  and  a  Soldier. 

Ant.Wo  face  of  forrowfor  this  lofs  ('twill  choke  him) 
Nor  no  man  mifs  a  friend.     I  know  his  nature 
So  deep  imprefs'd  with  grief,  for  what  he  has  luffer  d, 
That  the  leaft  adding  to  it  adds  to  his  rum. 
His  lofs  is  not  fo  infinite,  I  hope,  foldier  ? 

Sol.  Faith,  neither  great,  nor  out  of  indifcretion. 
The  young  men,  out  of  heat  - 

Enter  Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Lieutenant. 
Ant.  I  guefs  the  manner. 
Lord.  The  prince,  an't  like  your  grace. 
Ant.  You're  welcome  home,  Sir  ! 
Come,  no  more  forrow  !  I  have  heard  your  fortune, 
And  I  myfelf  have  try'd  the  like.     Clear  up,  man  ; 
I  will  not  have  you  take  it  thus.     If  I  doubted, 
Your  fear  had  loft,  and  that  you  hadturn'd  your  bac 

to  'em, 
Bafely  befought  their  mercies  - 

Leon.  No,  no,  by  this  hand,  Sir, 
We  fought  like  honeft  and  tall  men. 
Ant,  I  know't,  Leontius.    Or  if  I  thought 

Neglect 
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Negled  of  rule,  having  his  counfel  with  -you, 
Or  too  vain-glorious  appetite  of  fame, 
Your  men  forgot  and  fcatter'd  - 

Leon.  None  of  thefe,  Sir  ; 
He  ihew'd  himfelf  a  noble  gentleman, 
Every  way  apt  to  rule. 

Ant.  Thefe  being  granted, 

Whyfhould  you  think  you  have  done  an  aft  fo  heinous, 
That  nought  but  difcontent  dwells  round  about  you  ? 
1  have  lolt  a  battle. 

Leon.  Ay,  and  fought  it  hard  too. 

Ant.  With  as  much  means  as  man  - 

Leon.  Or  devil  could  urge  it. 

Ant.  Twenty  to  one  on  our  fide  now. 

Leon.  Turn  tables  ; 

Beaten  like  dogs  again,  like  owls  ;  you  take  it 
To  heart  for  flying  but  a  mile  before  'em  •, 
And,  to  fay  the  truth,  'twas  no  flight  neither,  Sir  ; 
'Twas  but  a  walk,  a  handfome  walk.     I've  tumbled 
With  this  old  body,  beaten  like  a  ftock-fifh, 
And  ftuck  with  arrows  like  an  arming  quiver, 
Blooded  and  bang'd,  almolt  a  day  before  'em, 
And  glad  I  have  got  off  then.    Here's  a  mad  fhaver  ; 
He  fights  his  {hare,  I'm  fure,  whene'er  he  comes  to'c  ; 
Yet  I  have  feen  him  trip  it  tightly  too, 
And  cry,  '  The  devil  take  the  hindmoft  ever  !' 

Lieut.  1  learnt  it  of  my  betters. 

Leon.  Boudge  I9  at  this  ? 

Ant.  Has  Fortune  but  one  face  ? 

Lieut.  In  her  bcft  vizard, 
Methinks,  me  looks  but  loufily. 

Ant.   Chance,  tho*  me  faint  now, 

'9  Boudge.]  Perhaps  budge,  from  the  French  bmgtr,  to  Jlir,  or 
move  off  i  'be  f  /ace.  It  is  now  held  a  low  word;  though,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  theTempeft,  it  was  not 
fo  reputed  in  his  time.  Eoudge,  however,  is  not  ufed  in  this  place 
quite  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  budge  ;  but  is  rather  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  grief  Qf  Deraetnus  ;  as  we  ilill  ufe  the  modern  wo^ 
moved,  to  paint  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 


v»«- 
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And  fink  below  our  expectations, 

Is  there  no  hope  left  ftrong  enough  to  buoy  her  ? 

Dem.  'Tis  not,  this  day  I  fled  before  the  enemy, 
And  loft  my  people,  left  mine  honour  murder'd, 
My  maiden  honour,  never  to  be  ranfom'd ; 
Which  to  a  noble  foul  is  too,  too  fenfible, 
Affli&s  me  with  this  fadnefs  ;  moft  of  thefe, 
Time  may  turn  ftraight  again,  experience  perfect, 
And  new  fwords  cut  new  ways  to  nobler  fortunes. 
Oh,  I  have  loft 

Ant.  As  you  are  mine,  forget  it : 
I  do  not  think  it  lofs. 

Dem.  Oh,  Sir,  forgive  me  ! 

I  have  loft  my  friends,  thofe  worthy  fouls  bred  with  me  •, 
I  have  loft  myfelf,  they  were  the  pieces  of  me ; 
I  have  loft  all  arts,  my  fchools  are  taken  from  me, 
Honour  and  arms,  no  emulation  left  me  ! 
I  liv'd  to  fee  thefe  men  loft,  look'd  upon  it ; 
Thefe  men  that  twin'd  their  loves  to  mine,    their 

virtues ! 

Oh,  fhame  of  fhames !  I  faw,  and  could  not  fave  'em ! 
This  carries  fulphur  in't,  this  burns,  and  boils  me, 
And,  like  a  fatal  tomb,  beftrides  my  memory  ! 

Ant.  This  was  hard  fortune  •,  but  if  alive,  and  taken, 
They  fhall  be  ranfom'd,  let  it  be  at  millions. 

Dem.  They  are  dead,  they  are  dead  ! 

Lieut.  When  would  he  weep  for  me  thus  ? 
I  may  be  dead  and  powder'd. 

Leon.  Good  prince,  grieve  not : 
We  are  not  certain  of  their  deaths :  The  enemy, 
Though  he  be  hot,  and  keen,  yet  holds  good  quarter. 
What  noife  is  this  ? 

Great  Jbout  within.     Enter  Gentlemen. 
Lieut.  He  does  not  follow  us  ? 
Give  me  a  fteeple-top ! 

Leon.  They  live,  they  live,  Sir  ! 
Ant.  Hold  up  your  manly  face.  They  live  ;  they  "re 
here,  ion. 

Dem. 
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Dem.  Thefc  arc  the  men  ! 
i  Gent.  They  are-,  and  live  to  honour  yon. 
Dem.  How  'fcap'd  ye,  noble  friends  ?  mcthought, 

I  faw  ye 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

iGent.  Thanks  to  our  folly, 

That  fpurr'd  us  on.  We  were  indeed  hedg'd  round  in't ; 
And,  ev'n  beyond  the  hand  of  fuccour  beaten, 
Unhors'd,  difarm'd :  And  what  we  look'd  for  then,  Sir, 
Let  fuch  poor  weary  fouls  that  heap  ihe  bell  knoW, 
And  fee  the  grave  a-digging,  tell. 

Dem.  For  Heav'ns  lake, 
Delude  mine  eyes  no  longer !   How  came  ye  off? 

i  Gent.  Againft  all  expectation  ;  the  brave  Seleucus, 
I  think,  this  day  enamour'd  on  your  virtue, 
When  thro'  the  troops  he  faw  you  fhoot  like  lightning, 
And  at  your  manly  courage  all  took  fire ; 
And  after  that,  the  mifery  we  fell  to, 
The  never-certaifl  fate  of  war,  confid'ring, 
As  v/e  flood  all  before  him,  fortune's  ruins, 
Nothing  but  death  expecting,  a  fhort  time 
He  made  a  ftand  upon  our  youths  and  fortunes. 
Then  with  an  eye  of  mercy  intorm'd  his  judgment, 
How  yet  unripe  we  were,  unblown,  unharden'd, 
Unfitted  for  fuch  fatal  ends  •,  he  cry'd  out  to  us, 
Go,  gentlemen,  commend  me  to  your  matter, 
To  the  moft  high  and  hopeful  prince  Demetrius ; 
Tell  him,  the  valour  that  he  fhew'd  againit  me 
This  day,  the  virgin  valour,  and  true  fire, 
Deferves  ev'n  from  an  enemy  this  courteiy, 
Your  lives,  and  arms  ;  freely  I'll  give  'em  :  Thank 

him.' 
And  thus  we  are  return'd,  Sir. 

Leon.  Faith,   'twas  well  done  -, 
'Twas  bravely  done.     Was't  not  a  noble  part,  Sir  ? 
Lieut.  Had  1   been  there,  up  had  I  gone,  I   am 

fure  on't. 

Thefe  noble  tricks,  I  never  durft  truft  Jem  yet. 
Leon.  Let  me  not  live,  Sh  'twere  not  a  fam'd  honefty ; 

C2  It 
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It  takes  me  fuch  a  tickling  way  I  Now  would  I  wiih, 

Heaven, 

But  ev'n  the  happinefs,  ev'n  that  poor  bleflmg, 
For  all  the  iharp  afflictions  thou  halt  lent  me, 
But  ev'n  i'th'  head  o'  th'  field  to  take  Seleucus : 
I  Ihould  do  fomething  memorable,     .by  !  lad  ItiU  \ 

1  Gent.  Do  you  grieve  we  are  come  off? 
Dem.  Unranibm'd,  was  it  ? 

2  Gent.  It  was,  Sir. 

Dem.  And  with  fuch  a  fame  to  me  ? 
Said  you  not  fo  ? 

Leon.  You  have  heard  it. 
Dem.  Oh,  Leontius ! 

Better  I  had  loft  'em  all,  myfelf  had  perifh'd, 
And  all  my  father's  hopes ! 
Leon.  Mercy  upon  you  ! 

What  ail  you,  Sir  ?  Death,  do  not  make  fools  on's  ! 
Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home  *°  I 
That's  a  fine  hornpipe. 

Ant.  What's  now  your  grief,  Demetrius  ? 
Dem.  Did  he  not  beat  us  twice  ? 
Leon.  He  beat  a  pudding !    beat  us  but  once. 
Dem.  H'  has  beat  me  twice,  and  beat  me  to  a  coward ; 
Beat  me  to  nothing  ! 

Lieut.  Is  not  the  devil  in  him  ? 

Leon.  I  pray  it  be  no  worfe. 

Dem.  Twice  conquer*  d  me  ! 

Leon.  Bear  witnefs,  all  the  world,  I  am  a  dunce  here. 

Dem.  With  valour  firft  he  ftruck  me,  then  with 

honour. 
That  ftroke,  Leontius,  that  ftroke !  doft  thou  not 

feel  it  ? 

Leon.  Whereabouts  was  it  ?    for  I  remember  no- 
thing yet. 
Dem.  All  theie  gentlemen  that  were  his  prifoners— 

50  Neither  go  to  church,  nor  tarry  at  home.'}  We  fuppofe  this  to 
have  been  a  familiar  old  faying,  and  to  be  applied  by  Leontius  to 
Jjemetrius's  being  pleafed  neither  way  ;  bting  diftreffed  at  their  lots, 
and  grieved  at  their  recovery, 

«  Leon. 
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Leon.  Yes  •,  he  fet  'em  free,  Sir,  with  arms  and  honour. 

Dem.  There,  there;  now  thou  haft  it ! 
At  mine  own  weapon,  courtefy,  h'  has  beaten  me. 
At  that  I  was  held  a  mafter  in,  he  has  cow'd  me ; 
Hotter  than  all  the  dint  o'  th'  fight  he  has  charg*d  me ! 
Am  I  nof  now  a  wretched  fellow  ?  Think  on't  -,    .. , 
And  when  thou  haft  examin'd  all  ways  honourable, 
And  find'ft  no  door  left  open  to  requite  this, 
Conclude  I  am  a  wretch,  and  was  twice  beaten ! 

Ant.  I  have  obfery'd  your  way,  and  underftand  it, 
And  equal  love  it  as  Demetrius. 
My  noble  child,  thou  malt  not  fall  in  virtue ; 
I  and  my  pow'r  will  fink  firft  !  You,  Leontius, 
Wait  for  a  new  commifiion.     You  mall  out  again, 
And  inftantly  ;  you  mail  not  lodge  this  night  here ; 
Not  fee  a  friend,  nor  take  a  blefiing  with  you, 
Before  you  be  i'  th'  field.     The  enemy  is  up  ftill, 
And  ftill  in  full  defign :  Charge  him  again,  fon, 
And  either  bring  home  that  again  thou  haft  loft  there, 
Or  leave  thy  body  by  him. 

Dem.  You  raife  me  ! 
And  now  I  dare  look  up  again,  Leontius. 

Lfon.  Ay,  ay,  Sir ;  I  am  thinking,  who  we  fhall 

take  of  'em, 
To  make  all  ftraight  •,  and  who  we  fhall  give  to  the 

devil. 
What  fay'ft  thou  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  I  fay  nothing. 

Lord,  what  ail  I,  that  I  have  np  mind  to  fight  now  ? 
I  find  my  conftitution  mightily  alter'd, 
Since  I  came  home :  I  hate  all  noiies  too, 
Jifpecially  the  noife  of  drums.     I  am  now  as  well 
As  any  living  man ;  why  not  as  valiant  ? 
To  fight  now,  is  a  kind  of  vomit  to  me ; 
It  goes  againft  my  ftomach. 

Dem.  Good  Sir,  prefently  ; 
You  cannot  do  your  fon  fo  fair  a  favour. 

Ant.  JTis  my  intent :  I'll  fee  you  march  away  too. 
Come,  get  your  men  together  prefently,  Leontius, 
C  3  And 
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And  prefs  where  pleafe  you,  as  you  march. 

Leon.  We  go,  Sir. 

%nt.  Wait  you   on  me :  I'll  bring  you  to  your 

command, 
And  then  to  fortune  give  you  up. 

Dem,  You  love  me  !  [Exeunt  Ant.  and  Dem. 

Leon.  Go,  get  the  drums ;  beat  round,  Lieutenant ! 

Lieut.  Hark  you,  Sir  •, 
I  have  a  foolifti  bufmefs,  they  call  marriage 

Leon.  After  the  wars  are  done. 

Lieut.  The  party  flays,  Sir-, 
I  have  giv'n  the  prieft  his  money  too :  All  my  friends, 

Sir, 
My  father,  and  my  mother 

Leon.  Will  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  She  brings  a  pretty  matter  with  her. 

Lqon.  Half  a  dozen  baftards  ? 

Lieut.  Some  forty,  Sir 

Leon.  A  goodly  competency  ! 

Lieut.  I  mean,  Sir,  pounds  a-year.     I'll  difpatch 

the  matter ; 
'Tis  but  a  night  or  two  ;  I'll  overtake  you,  Sir. 

Leon.  The  two  old  legions  ?  yes.  Where  lies  the 
horfe-quarter  ? 

Lieut.  And  if  it  be  a  boy,  I'll  ev'n  make  bold, 
Sir 

Leon.  Away  wi'  your  whore,  a  plague  o'  your  whore ! 

you  damn'd  rogue, 
Now  you  are  cur'd  and  well,  mult  you  be  clicketing  ? 

Lieut.  I  have  broke  my  mind  to  my  ancient ;  in  my 

abfence — 
He's  a  fufficient  gentleman. 

Leon.  Get  forward ! 

Lieut.  Only  receive  her  portion ! 

Leon.  Get  you  forward  •, 
Elfe  I'll  bang  you  forward. 

Lieut.  Strange,  Sir,  a  gentleman, 
And  an  officer,  cannot  have  the  liberty 
To  do  the  office  of  a  man. 

Leon. 
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Leon.  Shame  light  on  thee  ! 
How  came  this  whore  into  thy  head  ? 
Lieut.  This  whore,  Sir  ? 

'Tis  ftrange,  a  poor  whore 

Leon.  Do  not  anfwer  me! 
Troop,  troop  away  !  Do  not  name  this  whore  again, 

Or  think  there  is  a  whore 

Lieut.  That's  very  hard,  Sir. 

Lttn.  For,  if  thou  doll,  look  to't ;  I'll  have  thee 

gelded! 
I'll  walk  you  out  before  me !  Not  a  word  more ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE      V. 

Enter  Leucippc  and  Governefs. 

Leu.  You  are  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  you  fay, 
Where  this  young  lady  lies  ? 

Gov.  For  want  of  a  better. 

Leu.  You  may  be  good  enough  for  fuch  a  purpofe. 
When  was  the  prince  with  her  ?  Anfwer  me  directly. 

Gov.  Not  fmce  he  went  a-warring. 

Leu.  Very  well  then. 

What  carnal  copulation  are  you  privy  to 
Between  thete  two  ? — Be  not  afraid  •,  we  are  women, 
And  may  talk  thus  amongft  ourfelves  •,  no  harm  in't. 

Gov.  No,  fure,  there's  no  harm  in't,  I  conceive  that ; 
But  truly,  that  I  ever  knew  the  gentlewoman 
Otherwise  given,  than  a  hopeful  gentlewoman 

Ltu.  You'll  grant  me,  the  prince  loves  her  ? 

Gov.  There  I  am  with  you  •, 
And,  the  gods  blefs  her,  promifes  her  mightily. 

Leu.  Stay  there  a  while.     And  gives  her  gifts  ? 

Gov.  Extremely  ; 
And  truly  makes  a  very  faint  of  her. 

Leu.  I  mould  think  now, 

(Good  woman,  let  me  have  your  judgment  with  me ; 
I  fee  'tis  none  o'  th'  worft — Come,  fit  down  by  me) 
That  thefe  two  cannot  love  fo  tenderly 

Gov.  Being  fo  young  as  they  are  too 

C  4  Leu. 
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Leu.  You  fay  well ! 
But  that,  methinks,  fome  further  promifes— - 

Gov.  Yes,  yes; 
I  have  heard  the  prince  fwear  he  would  marry  her. 

Leu.  Very  well  ftill.    They  do  not  ufe  to  fall  out  ? 

Gov.  The  tendereft  chickens  to  one  another  ! 
They  cannot  live  an  hour  afunder. 

Leu.  I  have  done  then  ; 

And  be  you  gone.  You  know  ypur  charge,  and  do  it. 
You  know  whole  will  it  is :  If  you  tranfgrefs  it, 
That  is,  if  any  have  accefs,  or  fee  her, 
Before  the  king's  will  be  fulfill'd 

Gov.  Not  the  prince,  madam  ? 

Leu.  You'll  behang'd  if  you  do  it,  that  I'll  afiureyou. 

Gov.  But,  ne'erthelefs,  I'll  make  bold  to  obey  you. 

Leu.  Away,  and  to  your  bufmefs  then ! 

Gov.  'Tis  done,  madam.  [Exeunt. 


ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 

Ant.  /T^HOU  haft  taken  wond'rous  pains  ;  but 

JL  yet,  Menippus, 

You  underftand  not  of  what  blood  and  country  ? 

Men.  I  labour'd  that,  but  cannot  come  to  know  it. 
A  Greek,  I  am  fure,  fhe  is ;  me  fpeaks  this  language. 

Ant.  Is  me  fo  excellent  handfome  ? 

Men.  Moft  enticing. 

Ant.  Sold  for  a  prifoner  ? 

Men.  Yes,  Sir  ;  fome  poor  creature. 

Ant.  And  he  loves  tenderly  ? 

Men.  They  fay,  extremely. 

™^\'Tis  7dl  Prevented  ^en.  Yes,  I  perceiv'd  it : 
When  he  took  leave  now,  he  made  a  hundred  ftops, 
Defir  d  an  hour,  but  half  an  hour,  a  minute ; 

Which 
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Which  I  with  anger  crofs'd.     I  knew  his  bufinefs  - 
I  knew  'twas  fhe  he  hunted  on.     This  journey   man 
I  beat  out  fuddenly,  for  her  caufe  intended, 
And  would  not  give  him  time  to  breathe.     When 
comes  fhe  ? 

Men.  This  morning,  Sir. 

Ant.  Lodge  her  to  all  delight  then  ; 
For  I  would  have  her  try'd  to  th'  teft  :  I  know 
She  muft  ^  fome  crack»d  coin^  not  fit  hjs  trafgck  „  . 

Which,  when  we  have  found,  the  fhame  will  make 

him  leave  her  ; 

Or  we  (hall  work  a  nearer  way  :  I'll  t>ury  him, 
And  with  him  all  the  hopes  I  have  caft  upon'him 
Ere  he  IhalJ  dig  his  own  grave  in  that  woman. 
You  know  which  waytobring  her:  I'll  ftand  clofe  there 
To  view  her  as  fhe  pafTes.  And,  do  you  hear,  Menippus' 
Obferve  her  with  all  fweetneis  ;  humour  her  ; 
'Twill  make  her  lie  more  careleis  to  our  purpofes 
Away,  and  take  what  helps  you  pleafe 
Ma.  I'm  gone,  Sir. 


SCENE       II. 
Enter  Celia  and  Governefs. 

Celia.  Governefs,  from  whom  was  this  gown  fent  me? 
Prithee    be  ferious,  true"  :  I  will  not  wear  it  elfe 
It  is  a  handfome  one. 

Gov.  As  tho'  you  know  not  ? 
Celia.  No,  faith; 


Notfithtstraffick.}  The  fenfe  intended  is  plain  enough;  yet  there 
apreus  tobe  a  /Lght  corruption  in  the  Pa%eP  TorecoLe*  to  the 
eft  of  the  context  we  m,g:,t,  ,f  the  prefent  word,  remain  unchanged!' 
infert/.r,  and  read,  •  not  fit  FOR  hi,  trafck  •'  or  elfe,  with  no  reat 

* 


bth  which  readings,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  impK  that  fhe  is  too  bale 
and  low  to  have  any  commerce  with  Demetrius. 

Z*  <iCeIi-a^ G^Jtrnef1-  fr<»»  *»bom  <was  this  gown  fent  me  cjrV  1   The 
hone/Ivor  Celia'scondudt,  her  inviolable  affection  to  the' p^nce    her 
jeaJoufy  of  being  decoy 'd  by  the  bafe  court- agents,  and  her  abfolute 
rp  '"  a"  "**-*-  whatever,  are  admirabf 


But 
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But  I  believe  for  certain  too— yet  I  wonder, 
Becaufc  it  was  his  caution,  this  poor  way, 
Still  to  preferve  me  from  the  curious  fearchings 
Of  greedy  eyes. 

Gov.  You  have  it :  Does  it  pleafe  you  ? 

G?//Vz.'Tisvery  rich,  methinks,too.  Prithee,  tell  me  : 

Gov.  From  one  that  likes  you  well.     Never  look 

coy,  lady, 
Thefe  are  no  gifts  to  be  put  off  with  poutmgs. 

Celia.  Poutings,  and  gifts?  Is  it  from  any  ftranger  ? 

Gov.  You  are  fo  curious,  that  there  is  no  talk  to  you. 
What  if  it  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

Celia.  Unpin,  good  governefs  i 
Quick,  quick ! 

Gov.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Celia.  Quick,  good  governefs ! 
Fy  on't,  how  beaftly  it  becomes  me !  poorly  ! 
A  trick  put  in  upon  me  ?  Well  faid,  governefs  ! 
I  vow,  I  would  not  wear  it — Out !  it  imells  mufty. 
Are  thefe  your  tricks  ?  now  I  begin  to  fmell  it  -, 
Abominable  mufty  !  Will  you  help  me  ? 
The  prince  will  come  again • 

Gov.  You  are  not  mad,  fure  ? 

Celia.  As  I  live,  1*11  cut  it  off !  A  pox  upon  it ! 
For,  fure,  it  was  made  for  that  ufe.    Do  you  bring  me 

liveries  ? 

Stales  *3  to  catch  kites  ?  Doft  thou  laugh  too,  thou  bafe 
woman  ? 

Gov.  I  cannot  chufe,  if  I  mould  be  hang'd. 

Celia.  Abufe  me, 
And  then  laugh  at  me  too  ? 

Gov.  I  do  not  abufe  you  : 
Is  it  abufe,  to  give  him  drink  that's  thirfty  ? 
You  want  cloaths ;  is  it  fuch  a  heinous  fin,  I  befeech  ye, 
To  fee  you  ftor'd  ? 

Celia.  There  is  no  greater  wickednefs  than  this  way. 

Gov.  What  way  ? 

*5  Stales.']  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an  allurement  to  draw 
otners  to  any  place  or  purpofe.  John  fa. 

Celia. 
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Celia.  I  ftiall  curfe  thee  fearfully, 
If  thou  provok'ft  me  further :  And  take  heed,  woman ; 
My  curfes  never  mifs. 

Gov.  Curfe  him  that  fent  it. 

Celia.  Tell  but  his  name 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curie  him. 

Celia.  Dare  not  ?  By  this  fair  light , 

Gov.  You  are  fo  full  of  pafiion • 

Celia.  Dare  not  be  good  ?  be  honeft  ?  dare  not  curfe 
him  ? 

Gov.  I  think  you  dare  not ;  I  believe  fo 

Celia.  Speak  him ! 

Gov.  Up  with  your  valour  then,  up  with  it  bravely 
And  take  your  full  charge. 

Celia.  If  I  do  not,  hang  me  ! 
Tell  nut  his  name. 

Gov.  'Twas  prince  Demetrius  fent  it : 
Now,  now,  give  fire,  kill  him  i'  th'  eye*4  now,  lady. 

Celia.  Is  he  come  home  ? 

Gov.  It  feems  fo.     But,  your  curfe  now ! 

Celia.  You  do  not  lie,  I  hope. 

Gov.  You  dare  not  curfe  him. 

Celia.  Prithee,  do  not  abufe  me  !  Is  he  come  home, 

indeed  ? 
For  I  would  now  with  all  my  heart  believe  thee. 

Gov.  Nay,  you  may  chufe.  Alas,  I  deal  for  itrangers, 
That  fend  you  fcurvy,  mufty  gowns ;  dale  liveries  ! 
I  have  my  tricks  ! 

Celia.  'Tis  a  good  gown  ;  a  handfome  one  ; 
I  did  but  jeft.     Where  is  he  ? 

Gov.  He  that  fent  it . 

Celia.  How  ?  he  that  fent  it  ?  Is't  come  to  that  again  ? 
Thou  can'ft  not  be  fo  foolifh.     Prithee,  fpeak  out  j 
I  may  miftake  thee. 

Gov .  I  faid,  he  that  fent  it 

p,1,4 //7/  %m  '''*'  0*0  ]t  has  been  remarked  in  the  note,  on 
Iter,  that,  as  all  good  (hooters  aim  at  the  heart,  it  is  a  term  of 
icprpnch  to  fay,  he  kilts  in  the  tyt.  >o  herr,  :he  Gmerne,  means 

It  you  (hoot  at  Demetnus,  you  will  take  ib  Iwd  aim  as  to  nu  .,,01 

in  the  eye,  initead  of  the  part  you  Ihould  aim  at.' 

Ceaa. 
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Celia  Curfe  o'my  life !  wliy  doit  thou  vex  me  thus  ? 
I  know  thou  mean'ft  Demetrius  ;  doft  thou  not  ? 

I  charge  thee  fpeak  truth  !  If  it  be  any  other 

Thou  know'ft  the  charge  he  gave  thee,  and  thejufhcc 

His  ancrer  will  inflict,  if  e'er  he  know  this  ; 

As  know  he  (hall,  he  fhall,  thou  fpkeful  woman, 

Thou  beaftly  woman!  and  thou  fhalt  know  too  late  too, 

And  feel  too  fenfiblr,  I  am  no  ward, 

No  fale-ftuff  for  your  money-merchants  that  fent  it ! 

Who  dare  fend  me,  or  how  durft  thou,  thou 

Gov.  What  you  pleafe ; 
For  this  is  ever  the  reward  of  fervice. 
The  prince  fhall  bring  the  next  himielf. 

Celia.  'Tis  firange, 

That  you  mould  deal  fo  peevifhly  !  Befhrew  you, 
You  have  put  me  in  a  heat. 

Gov.  1  am  fure  you  have  kill'd  me  •, 
I  ne'er  receiv'd  fuch  language :  I  can  but  wait  upon 

you, 
And  be  your  drudge  •,  keep  a  poor  life  to  ferve  you. 

Celia.  You  know  my  nature  is  too  eafy,  governefs  ; 
And  you  know  now,  I  am  forry  too.     How  does  he  ? 

Gov.  Oh,  God,  my  head ! 

Celia.  Prithee,  be  well,  and  tell  me, 
Did  he  fpeak  of  me  fince  he  came  ?  Nay,  fee  now  ! 
If  thou  wilt  leave  this  tyranny — Good,  fweet  governefs, 
Did  he  but  name  his  Celia  ?  Look  upon  me  ! 
Upon  my  faith,  I  meant  no  harm  !  Here,  take  this, 
And  buy  thyfelf  fome  trifles.     Did  he,  good  wench  ? 

Gov.  lie  loves  you  but  too  dearly. 

Celia.  That's  my  good  governefs  ! 

Gov.  There's  more  cloaths  making  for  you. 

Celia.  More  cloaths  ? 

Gov.  More; 

Richer  and  braver  •,  I  can  tell  you  that  news  j 
And  twenty  glorious  things. 

Celia.  To  what  ufe,  firrah  ? 

Gov.  You  are  too  good  for  our  houfe  now  :  We, 
poor  wretches, 

Shall 
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Shall  lofe  the  comfort  of  you. 

Celia.  No,  I  hope  not. 

Gov.  For  ever  lofe  you,  lady. 

Celia.  Lofe  me  ?  wherefore  ? 
I  hear  of  no  fuch  thing. 

Gov.  'Tis  fure,  it  muft  be  fo  : 
You  muft  mine  now  at  court!  Such  preparation, 
Such  hurry,  and  fuch  hanging  rooms- 

Celia.  To  th'  court,  wench  ? 
Was  it  to  th'  court,  thou  faidft  ? 

Gov.  You'll  find  it  fo. 

Celia.  Stay,  (lay ;  this  cannot  be. 

Gov.  I  fay,  it  muft  be. 
I  hope  to  find  you  ftill  the  fame  good  lady. 

Celia.  To  th'  court  ?  This  ftumbles  me.  Art  fure, 

for  me,  wench, 
This  preparation  is  ? 

Gov.  She  is  perilous  crafty  ;  [Afide. 

I  fear,  too  honeft  for  us  all  too. — Am  I  fure  I  live  ? 

Celia.  To  th'  court  ?  this'cannot  down :  What  mould 

I  do  there  ? 

Why  mould  he  on  a  fudden  change  his  mind  thus, 
And  not  make  me  acquainted  ?  (Sure,  he  loves  me  !) 
His  vow  was  made  againft  it,  and  mine  with  him  •, 
At  leaft,  while  this  king  liv'd.     He  will  come  hither, 
And  fee  me,  ere  I  go  ? 

Gov.  'Would  fome  wife  woman  \_Aflde. 

Had  her  irrworking ! — That  I  think  he  will  not, 
Becaufe  he  means  with  all  joy  there  to  meet  you. 
You  mail  hear  more  within  this  hour. 

Celia.  A  courtier  ? 

What  may  that  meaning  be  ?  Sure,  he  will  fee  me 
If  he  be  come  ;  he  muft.  Hark  you,  good  governefs  ; 
What  age  is  the  king  of  ? 

Gov.  He's  an  old  man,  and  full  of  bufmefs. 

Celia.  I  fear  too  full,  indeed.    What  ladies  are  there  ? 
I  would  be  loth  to  want  good  company. 

Gov.  Delicate  young  ladies,  as  you  would  defire  j 
And,  when  you  are  acquainted,  the  beft  company  ! 

Celia. 
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Celia  'Tis  very  well.  Prithee,  go  in;  let's  talk  more. 
For    tho'  I  fear  a  trick,  I'll  bravely  try  it. 

Gov   I  lee  he  muft  be  cunning,  knocks  this  doe 

down.  •!<**• 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE       HI. 

Enter  Lieutenant  and  Leontius.     Drums  within. 

Leon.  You  fhall  not  have  your  will,  firrah  !  Are  you 

running  ? 

Have  you  gotten  a  toy  in  your  heels  ?  Is  this  a  feafon, 
When  honour  pricks  you  on,  to  prick  your  ears  up 
After  your  whore,  your  hobby-horfe  ? 

Lieut.  Why,  look  ye  now ! 
What  a  ftrange  man  are  you  ?  Would  you  have  a  man 

fight 
At  all  hours  all  alike 25  ? 

Leon.  Do  but  fight  fomething, 
But  half  a  blow,  and  put  thy  ftomach  to't : 
Turn  but  thy  face,  and  do  but  make  mouths  at  'em. 

Lieut.  And  have  my  teeth  knock'd  out ;  I  thank 

you  heartily  ! 
You  are  my  dear  friend  ! 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  thee  ? 

*$  ,  Would  you  ka<ve  a  man  fight 

At  all  hours  all  alike  ?]  The  character  of  the  Lieutenant  refuting 
to  fight  after  he  was  cured  of  his  bodily  malady,  (as  Mr.  Langbaine 
tells  us  in  his  account  of  the  Englifh  Dramatic  Poets)  refembles  the 
ftory  of  the  foldier  belonging  to  Lucullus,  defcribed  in  the  Epiftles  of 
Horace,  lib.  2.  ep.  2.     But  the  very  ftory  is  related  in  A  Theatre  of 
Wits  Ancient  and  Modern,  reprefented  in  a  Collection  of  Apothegmes 
Pieafant  and  Profitable,  by  Thomas  Forde,    8vo.    1660,  p.  30,  in 
thefe  words  :    '  Antigonus   obferving  a  fickjy  fouldier  to  be  very 
valiant,  procuied  his  phyfician  to  heal  him  ;  who  afterwards  began 
to  keep  himfelf  out  of  danger,  not  venturing  as  formerly  ;  which 
Antigonus  noting,  demanded  the  reafon  :  The  fouldier  anfwered, 
O  Antigonus,  thou  art  the  reafon  ;  before  I  ventured  nothing  but 
a  difealed  corpfe,  and  then  I  chofe  rather  to  die  quickly,  than  to 
live  fickly  :  I  invited  Death  to  do  me  a  courtefie  ;  now  it  is  other- 
wife  with  me,  for  now  I  have  fomewhat  to  loie.'  R. 

Doft 
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Doft  long  to  be  hang'd  ? 

Lieut.  Faith,  Sir,  I  make  no  fuit  for't : 
But  rather  than  I  would  live  thus  out  of  charity, 
Continually  in  brawling 

Leon.  Art  thou  not  he 
(I  may  be  cozen'd) 

Lieut.   I  mall  be  difcover'd. 

Leon.  That,  in  the  midft  of  thy  mofl  hellifh  pains, 
When  thou  wert  cravvling-fick,  didft  aim  at  wonders  ? 
When  thou  wert  mad  with  pain  ? 

Lieut.  You  have  found  the  caufe  out ; 
I  had  ne'er  been  mad  to  fight  elfe.     I  confefs,  Sir, 
The  daily  torture  of  my  fide,  that  vex'd  me, 
Made  me  as  daily  carelefs  what  became  of  me, 
Till  a  kind  fword  there  wounded  me,  and  eas'd  me ; 
'Twas  nothing  in  my  valour  fought.     I  am  well  now, 
And  take  feme  pleafure  in  my  lite  :  Methinks,  now,' 
It  mews  as  mad  a  thing  to  me  to  fee  you  fcuffle, 
And  kill  one  another  foolifhly  for  honour, 
As  'twas  to  you  to  fee  me  play  the  coxcomb. 

Leon.  And  wilt  thou  ne'er  fight  more  ? 

Lieut.  I'th'  mind  I  am  in. 

Leon.  Nor  ne'er  be  fick  again  ? 

Lieut.  I  hope  I  fhall  not. 

Leon.  Prithee  be  fick  again  ;  prithee,  I  befccch  thee, 
Bejuft  fo  fick  again. 

Lieut.  I'll  juit  be  hang'd  firft. 

Leon.  If  all  the  arts  that  are  can  make  a  cholick, 
(Therefore  look  to't !)  or  if  impofthumes  (mark  me ! ) 
As  big  as  footballs 

Lieut.  Deliver  me ! 

Leon.  Or  ftones  of  ten  pound  weight  i'  th'  kidnies, 
Thro'  eafe  and  ugly  diets,  may  be  gathered, 

1  feed  you  up  myfelf,  Sir ;  I'll  prepare  you  ! 
You  cannot  fight,  -unlefs  the  devil  tear  you  ? 
You  fhall  not  want  provocations  -,  I'll  fcratch  you  -, 
'Jl  have  thee  have  the  tooth-ach,  and  the  head-acb— . 

Lteut.  Good  colonel,  I'll  da  any  thing  ! 

Leon.  No,  no,  nothing  ! 

Then 
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Then  will  I  have  thee  blown  with  a  pair  of  fmiths* 

bellows, 

(Becaufe  you  fhall  before  to  have  a  round  gale  with  you) 
Fill'd  full  of  oil  of  devil,  and  aqua-fords ;       ^ 
And  let  thefe  work ;  thefe  may  provoke. 

Lieut.  Good  colonel! 

Leon.  A  coward  in  full  blood  ?  Prithee,  be  plain 

with  me ; 
Will  roafting  do  thee  any  good  ? 

Lieut.  Nor  bafting  neither,  Sir. 

Leon.  Marry,  that  goes  hard. 

Enter  Firft  Gentleman. 

i  Gent.  Where  are  you,  colonel  ? 
The  prince  expects  you,  Sir :  h'  has  hedg'd  the  enemy 
Within  a  ftraight,  where  all  the  hopes  and  valours 
Of  all  men  living  cannot  force  a  paflage  : 
He  has  'em  now. 

Leon.  I  knew  all  this  before,  Sir; 
I  chalk'd  him  out  his  way.     But,  do  you  fee  that 
thing  there  ? 

Lieut.  Nay,  good  fweet  colonel !  I'll  fight  a  little. 

Leon.  That  thing ! 

1  Gent.  What  thing?  I  fee  the  brave  Lieutenant. 
Leon.  Rogue,  what  a  name  haft  thou  loft  ? 
Lieut.  You  may  help  it  •, 

Yet  you  may  help't :  I'll  do  you  any  courtefy  ! 
I  know  you  love  a  wench  well. 

Enter  Second  Gentleman. 
Leon.  Look  upon  him. 
Do  you  look  too. 

2  Gent.  What  mould  I  look  on  ? 

I  come  to  tell  you,  the  prince  ftays  your  direction  : 
We  have  'em  now  i'  th*  coop,  Sir. 

Leon.  Let  'em  reft  there, 
And  chew  upon  their  miferies.     But,  look  firft 

Lieut.  I  cannot  fight,  for  all  this. 

Leon.  Look  on  this  fellow ! 

2  Gent. 
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2  Gent.  I  know  him  j  'tis  the  valiant,  brave  Lieu- 
tenant. 
Leon.  Canft  thou  hear  this,  and  play  the  rogue  ? 

Steal  off ! 

Quickly,  behind  me  quickly,  neatly  do  it ! 
And  rum  into  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy, 

And  if  thou  kill'ft  but  two 

Lieut.  You  may  excufe'me  ; 
JTis  not  my  fault :  I  dare  not  fight. 

Leon.  Be  rul'd  yet ; 
I'll  beat  thee  on  •,  go,  wink  and  fight !  A  plague  upon 

your  Iheep's  heart ! 
2,  Gent.  What's  all  this  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  I  cannot  mew  you. 

Leon.   Here's  twenty  pound,  go  but  fmell  to  *em. 

Lieut.  Alas,  Sir, 
I  have  taken  fuch  a  cold,  I  can  fmell  nothing. 

Leon.  I  can  fmell  a  rafcal,  a  rank  rafcal ! 
Fy,  how  he  (links,  flinks  like  a  tired  jade  ! 

2.  Gent.  What,  Sir? 

Leon.  Why,  that  Sir ;  do  not  you  fmell  him  ? 

2  Cent.  Smell  him  ? 
Lieut.  1  muft  endure. 

Leon.  Stinks  like  a  dead  dog,  carrion  ! 
There's  no  fuch  damnable  fmell  under  Heav'n, 
As  the  faint  fweat  of  a  coward.     Will  you  fight  yet  ? 

Lieut.  Nay,  now  I  defy  you  j  you  have  fpoke  the 

v;orft 

You  can  of  me ;  and  if  every  man  mould  take 
What  you  fay  to  the  heart,  God  ha'  mercy16  ! 

Leon.  God  ha'  mercy,  with  all  my  heart !  here  I  for- 
give thee  -, 

And,  fight,  or  fight  not,  do  but  go  along  with  us, 
And  keep  my  dog. 

26  To  the  heart  — 

Leon.  God  ha'  mercy, 

God  ha?  mercy,  &c.]  As  thefe  words  are  here  repeated  twice, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  they  fhould,  the  firft  time,  be  affigned  to  the 
Lieutenant. 

VOL.  III.  D  Lieut. 
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Lieut.  I  love  a  good  dog  naturally. 

i  Gent.  What's  all  this  ftir,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  Nothing,  Sir, 
But  a  flight  matter  of  argument. 

Leon.  Pox  take  thee ! 

Sure,  I  mall  love  thjs  rogue,  he's  fo  pretty  a  coward. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  up  now,  and  if  Fortune 
Dare  play  the  flut  again,  I'll  never  more  faint  her. 
Come,  play-fellow,  come !  prithee,  come  up  !  come, 

chicken ! 

I  have  a  way  mail  fit  yet.     A  tame  knave ! 
Come,  look  upon  us. 

Lieut.  I'll  tell  you  who  does  heft,  boys.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus,  above. 

Men.  I  faw  her  coming  out. 

Ant.  Who  waits  upon  her  ? 

Men.  Timon,  Charinthus,  andfome  other  gentlemen, 
By  me  appointed Z1. 

Ant.  Where's  your  wife  ? 

Men.  She's  ready 

To  entertain  her  here,  Sir ;  and  fome  ladies 
Fit  for  her  lodgings. 

Ant.  How  mews  me  in  her  trim  now  ? 

fflen.  Oh,  moil  divinely  fvveet. 

Ant.  Prithee,  fpeak  foftly. 
How  does  (he  take  her  coming  ? 

Men.  She  bears  it  bravely  j 

But  what  fhe  thinks — For  Hea  v'n  fake,Sir,  preferveme  \ 
If  the  prince  chance  to  find  this 

Ant.  Peace,  you  old  fool  •, 
She  thinks  to  meet  him  here. 

17  Timun,  Cbarintbus,  and  fome  other  gentlemen.]  How  the  charac* 
tcrs  of  courtiers  being  made  male-bawds,  (fo  frequently  introduced  in 
the  plays  of  our  Authors)  might  go  down  with  the  audiences  of  thofe 
times,  I  cannot  anfwer :  But,  I  am  fure,  they  would  be  exploded  by 
that  nicety  of  tafle  to  which  we  are  now  arrived.  Theobald. 

Mm. 
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Men.  That's  all  the  project. 

Ant    Was  fhe  hard  to  bring  ? 

Men.  No,  fhe  believ'd  it  quickly, 
And  quickly  made  herfelf  fit.     The  gown  a  little, 
And  thofe  new  things  fhe  has  not  been  acquainted  with, 
At  leaft  in  this  place,  where  fhe  liv'd  a  prifoner, 
Troubled  and  ftirr'd  her  mind.  But,  believe  me,  Sir, 
She  has  worn  as  good,  they  fit  fo  apted  to  her  *8  -, 
And  fhe  is  fo  great  a  miftrefs  of  diipofure. 
Here  they  come  now  :  But  take  a  full  view  of  her. 

Enter  Celia^  Timon,  Charintbus,  and  Gentlemen. 
'Ant.  How  cheerfully  me  looks  ?  How  (he  falutes  all  ? 
And  how  (he  views  the  place  ?  She  is  very  young,  fure. 
That  was  an  admirable  fmile,  a  catching  one  ; 
The  very  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  fung  to  it  *9 ! 
She  has  two-edg'd  eyes  •,  they  kill  o'  both  fides. 
Men.  She  makes  a  ftand,  as  though  fhe  would  fpeak. 
Ant.  Be  ftill  then. 
Cetia.  Good   gentlemen,    trouble    yourfelves     no 

further ; 

I  had  thought,  fure,  to  have  met  a  noble  friend  here. 
Tim.  You  may  meet  many,  lady. 
Celia.  Such  as  you  are, 
I  covet  few,  or  none,  Sir. 

Char.  Will  you  walk  this  way, 
And  take  3°  the  fweets  o'  th'  garden  ?  cool  and  clofe, 

lady. 

Celia.  Methinks,  this  open  air's  far  better.     Tend 
ye  that  way  ? 

18  They  Jit  fo  apted  to  her.']  We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
met  with  this  participle,  or  the  VERB  aft,  in  any  other  place.  The 
Authors  might  perhaps  have  written  aptly.  The  preient  text,  how- 
ever, is  not  inelegant. 

*9  The  very  twang  of  Cupid's  low  fun g  to  ;'/.]  There  is  fomething 
fo  uncommon,  as  well  as  poetical,  in  the  turn  of  this  line,  we  could 
not  pafs  over  the  fpecch  without  remarking  the  beauty  of  if.  Some 
editions  (among  which  number  is  that  of  1750),  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  folio,  read,  fung  IN  it. 

30  ^»</take  the  fweets  <?  tV  garden.]  We  have  not  difturbed  the 
text,  but  fufpeft  the  right  reading  to  be,  And  TASTE  tbefaeets  d"  th' 
garden. 

D  2  Pray, 
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Pray,  where's  the  woman  came  along  ? 

Char.  What  woman  ? 

Celia.  The  woman  of  the  houie  I  lay  at, 

T'im.  Woman? 
Here  was  none  came  along,  lure. 

Celia.  Sure,  I  am  catch'd  then. 
Pray,  where's  the  prince  ? 

Char.  He  will  not  be  long  from  you. 
We  are  his  humble  fervants. 

Celia.  I  could  laugh  now, 
To  fee  how  finely  I  am  cozen'd :  Yet  I  fear  not  •, 
For,  fure,  1  know  a  way  to  'fcape  all  dangers. 

fim.  Madam,  your  lodgings  lie  this  way. 

Celia.  My  lodgings  ? 
For  Heav'n  fake,  Sir,  what  office  do  I  bear  here  ? 

'Tim.  The  great  commander  of  all  hearts. 

Enter  Leucippe  and  Ladies. 

Celia.  You  have  hit  it : 
I  thank  your  fweet  heart  for  it !  Who  are  thefe  now  ? 

Char.  Ladies,  that  come  to  ferve  you. 

Celia.  Well  confider'd. 
Are  you  my  fervants  ? 

Lady.  Servants  to  your  pleafures. 

Celia.  I  dare  believe  ye,  but  I  dare  not  truft  ye ! 
Catch'd  with  a  trick  ?  well,  I  muft  bear  it  patiently. 
Methinks,  this  court's  a  neat  place ;  all  the  people 
Of  fo  refin'd  a  fize 

Vim.  This  is  no  poor  rogue. 

Leu.  Were  it  a  paradife,  to  pleafe  your  fancy, 
And  entertain  the  fweetnefs  you  bring  with  you 

Celia.  Take  breath ;  you  're  fat,  and-  many  words 

may  melt  you. 

This  is  three  bawds  beaten  into  one.  Blefs  me,  Heav'n, 
What  mall  become  of  me  ?  I  am  i'  th'  pitfall. 
On  my  confcknce,   this  is  the  old  viper, 
And  all  thefe  little  ones  creep  every  night 
Into  her  belly.     Do  you  hear,  plump  fervant, 
.   And  you,  my  little  fucking  ladies  ?  you 
Muft  teach  me  (for  I  know  you're  excellent  at  carriage) 

How 
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How  to  behave  myfelf ;  for  I  am  rude  yet. 
But,  you  fay,  the  prince  will  come  ? 

Lady.  Will  fly  to  fee  you. 

Celia.  For,  look  you,  if  a  great  man,  fay  the  king 

now, 
Should  come  and  vifit  me— *- — 

Men.  She  names  you. 

Ant.  Peace,  fool! 

Celia.  And  offer  me  a  kindnefs,  fuch  a  kindnefs — 

Leu.  Ay,  fuch  a  kindnefs  ! 

Celia.  True,  lady,  fuch  a  kindnefs : 
What  (hall  that  kindnefs  be  now  ? 

Leu.  A  witty  lady  ! 
Learn,  little  ones,  learn. 

Celia.  Say  it  be  all  his  favour 

Leu.  And  a  fweet  faying  'tis. 

Celia.  And  I  grow  peevifh  ? 

Leu.  You  muft  not  be  neglectful. 

Celia.  There's  the  matter, 

There's  the  main  doctrine  now,  and  I  may  mifs  it. 
Or  a  kind  handfome  gentleman  ? 

Leu.  You  lay  well. 

Celia.  They'll  count  us  bafely  bred. 

Leu.  Not  freely  nurtur'd. 

Celia.  I'll  take  thy  counfel. 

Leu.  'Tis  an  excellent  woman ! 

Celia.  I  find  a  notable  volume  here,  a  learn'd  one. 
Which  way  ?  For  I  would  fain  be  in  my  chamber  -, 
In  truth,  fweet  ladies,  I  grow  weary.     Fy ! 
How  hot  the  air  beats  on  me  ? 

Lady.  This  way,  madam. 

Celia.  Now,  by  mine  honour,  I  grow  wondrous 
faint  too. 

Leu.  Your  fans,  fweet  gentlewomen,  your  fans ! 

Celia.  Since  I  am  fool'd, 
I'll  make  myfelf  fome  fport,  tho*  I  pay  dear  for't.  [Ex. 

Men.  You  fee  now  what  a  manner  of  woman  me  is, 
Sir. 

Ant.  Thou  art  an  afs ! 

Men.  Is  this  a  fit  love  for  the  prince  ? 

D  3  Ant. 
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Ant.  A  coxcomb  ! 

Now,  by  my  crown-,  a  dainty  wench   a  ftiarp  wench, 
Andamatchlefsfpirit!  How  (he  jeer  d  cm? 
How  carekOy  flic  fcoff'd  'em  ?  Ufe  her  nobly. 
I  would  I  had  not  feen  her  !     Wait  anon, 
And  then  you  mall  have  more  to  trade  upon. 


SCENE      V. 
/ 

"Enter  Leontius,  and  the  two  Gentlemen. 
Leon.  We  muft  keep  a  round,  and  a  ilrong  watch 

to-night  ; 

The  prince  will  not  charge  the  enemy  'till  the  morning: 
But  for  the  trick  I  told  you  for  this  rafcal, 
This  rogue,  that  health  and  ftrong  heart  makes  a 
coward  -  . 

1  Gent.  Ay,  if  it  take. 

Leon.  Ne'er  fear  it  •,  the  prince  has  it, 
And  if  he  let  it  fall,  I  muft  not  know  it  ; 
He  will  fufpedt  me  preiently  :  But  you  two 
May  help  the  plough. 

2  Gent.  That  he  is  fick  again  JI  ? 

Leon. 

30  Now,  by  my  crown,  a  dainty  <uaench.~\  The  king  is  defcribed,  in 
the  dramatisperfonte,  an  old  man  with  youi-g  defire.^  :  And  fo,  indeed, 
he  appears  to  be,  as  our  poets  have  thought  fit  to  reprefent  him.  But 
it  is  greatly  derogatory  to  the  gravity,  wiidom,  and  illuftrious  character 
of  that  prince  to  make  him  lewdly  hunting  after  a  young  girl,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  engaged  in  war  againft  three  kings.,  and  his  fon  and 
heir  at  the  head  of  this  dangerous  expedition  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  make'this  remark  in  derogation  to  our  excellent  poets  ; 
but,  barely,  to  point  out  a  mifconduft,  that  might  very  eafily  have 
been  avoided.  Theobald. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  what  is  faid  in  the  dramatis  perfotue 
was  not  faid  by  our  Authors,  but  by  the  editors  of  the  fecond  folio  : 
and  the  king's  firit  defign  was  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  his 
fon's  dotage  on  an  unworthy  objecl. 

31  That  he  is  fick  again.']  We  do  not  doubt  but  this  fhould  be 
•printed  with  an  interrogation,  as  they  are  informing  themfelves  of  the 
fcheme  to  be  praftifed  on  the  Lieutenant.  The  preceding  fpcech  is 
allb  at  firll  fight  a  little  obfcure  : 

-  -Ne'er  fear  it,  the  prince  hai  it, 
And  »/he  let  it  fall,  I  muff  not  know  it  ; 

Ht 
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Leon.  Extremely  fick  -,  his  difeafe  grown  incurable; 
Never  yet  found,  nor  touch'd  at. 

Enter  Lieutenant. 

2  Gent.  Well,  we  have  it ; 
And  here  he  comes. 

Leon.  The  prince  has  been  upon  him  : 
What  a  flatten  face  he  has  now  ?  It  takes,  believe  it. 
How  like  an  afs  he  looks  ? 

Lieut.  I  feel  no  great  pain ; 
At  leaft,  I  think  I  do  not  j  yet  I  feel  fenfibly, 
I  grow  extremely  faint.     How  cold  I  fweat  now  ? 

Leon.  So,  fo,  fo ! 

Lieut.  And  now  'tis  ev'n  too  true ;  I  feel  a  pricking, 
A  pricking,  a  ftrange  pricking.     How  it  tingles  ? 
And  as  it  were  a  flitch  too.     The  prince  told  me, 
And  every  one  cried  out,  I  was  a  dead  man  : 
I  had  thought,   I  had  been  as  well 

Leon.  Upon  him  now,  boys-, 
And  do  it  moft  demurely. 

i  Gent.  How  now,  Lieutenant  ? 

Lieut.  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  'Life,  how  looks  this  man  ? 
How  doft  thou,  good  Lieutenant  ? 

2  Gent.  I  ever  told  you 

This  man  was  never  cur'd ;  I  fee  it  too  plain  now. 
How  do  you  feel  yourfelf  ?  you  look  not  perfect. 
How  dull  his  eye  hangs  ?    . 

1  Gent.  That  may  be  difcontent. 

2  Gent.  Believe  me,  friend,  I  would  not  fuffer  now 
The  tithe  of  thofe  pains  this  man  feels — Mark  his 

forehead ! 

What  a  cloud  of  cold  dew  hangs  upon't  ? 
Lieut.  I  have  it, 

He  'will  fvfpefl  me  prefentlj :  But  yon  tiuo 

May  help  the  plough. 

That  is, '  the  prince  has  undertaken  the  bufmefs,  and  if  the  Lieutenant 
•  drbps  any  mention  of  his  imaginary  illnefs,  I  muft  appear  to  be  a 
4  ftranger  to  it,  to  avoid  fufpicion  :  But  you  may  afiift  openly  in  carry- 
'  ing  on  the  plot  upon  him.* 

D  4  Again 
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Again  I  have  it  ;  how  it  grows  upon  me  ? 
A  miferable  man  I  am  ! 

Leon.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  A  miferable  man  thou  lhalt  be 
This  is  the  tameft  trout  I  ever  tickled.  [4/ide 

Enter  two  Pbyficians. 
iPhy.  This  way  he  went. 


2P£y.  Pray  Heav'n,  we  find  him  living  f 
Hes  a  brave  fellow;  'tis  pity  he  mould  perifh  thus 
iPby.  A  ftrong-hearted  man,  and  of  a  notable 

lufFerance. 
Lieut.  Oh,  oh! 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  how  is  it,  man  ? 
Lieut.  Oh,  gentlemen, 

Never  io  full  of  pain  __ 

2  Gent.  Did  I  not  tell  you  ? 

Lieut   Never  fo  fUJ]  of  pain,  gentlemen. 

1  rby.  He  is  here  ; 
How  do  you,  Sir  ? 

'  Be,of  g°od  comfort,  foldier; 
ncehas  fen  t  us  to  you 

Do  /ou  think  I  may  live? 

2  Pby.  He  alters  hourly,  ftrangely. 
iffy.  Yes,  you  may  live:  Bui—  - 
J-eon.  tmely  butted,  dodor! 
iGent  .Donotdifcouragehim. 
iPfy.  He  muft  be  told  truth  5 

Tis  now  too  late  to  trifle. 


prince  comes. 
gemlemen? 


•Dem.       is  true,  muft 
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We  are  but  fpans,  and  candles'  ends. 
Leon.  He's  finely  mortified. 
Dem.  Thou  art  heart-whole  yet,  I  fee.     He  alters 

Itrangely, 

And  that  apace  too;  I  faw  it  this  morning  in  him 
When  he,  poor  man,  I  dare  fwear  _  .  ' 

Lieut.  No,  believ't,  Sir, 
I  never  felt  it. 


*/    Th         *u      now  :  Ho^  he  is 

Pip.  The  impofthume, 
Fed  with  a  new  malignant  humour  now, 
Will  grow  to  fuch  a  bignefs,  'tis  incredible 
The  compafs  of  a  bumel  will  not  hold  it 
And  with  fuch  a  hell  of  torture  it  will  rife  to 

JJtm.  Can  you  endure  me  touch  it  ? 

Lieut.  Oh,  Ibefeechyou,  Sir! 
I  feel  you  fenfibly  ere  you  come  near  me. 

cure  "lie7  Wr°Ught'-He  muft  **  cut,  no 
And  fuddenly  ;  you  fee  how  faft  he  blows  out 

Good  matter  dodor,  Jet  me  be  beholden  to 
I  feel  I  cannot  laft  - 

2Phy.  For  what,  Lieutenant? 

*''  '  °f 


,  let  him  take  his  journey  merrily. 

Enter  Servant,  with  wine 
Lieut.  That's  ev'n  the  neareit  way 
Leon.  I  could  laugh  dead  now  ! 
Dm.  Here,  off  with  that. 
f«Jf/.  Thefe  two  I  give  your  grace  , 

A  poor  remembrance  of  a  dying  man  'sir. 

And,  Ibefeechyou,  wear  4  Sut     '  ^ 
Z>m.  I  wdj,  loldier> 

1  hefe  are  fine  legacies. 
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'  r  ««.  "k<d> 

,  four  a-piece  ",  gen- 


tlemen: 
And  fo  my  body  where  you  pleafe  . 


m^  executor> 


foldier. 

iw»..  The  wine  will  tickle  him. 
Lieut.  I  would  hear  a  drum  beat, 

fee  how  I  could  endure  it. 
Dem   Beat  a  drum  there  !  U>fl 

Lieut.  Oh,  heav'nly  mufick !  I  would  hear  one  fmg 

to't', 
I  am  very  full  of  pain. 

Dem.  Sing  ?  'tis  impoflible. 

3i fOUr  a  piece,  gentlemen.-]    What  it  is  here,    that  the 

And  he  makes  the  Prince  his  executor  j  but  that  he  had  ever  made  a 
will,  we  have  as  little  notice  of. 

What  he  gives  are  the  empty  cans,  to  be  filled  by  his  executor. 
Be  calls  for  HALF  A  DOZEN,  to  DRINK  his  W/;«';     A  he  two  hr« 
he  bequeaths  to  the  prince  ;  but  how  he  can  devife  four  A-PIECE  to 
the  Htt  Gentlemen,  out  of  the  remainder,  we  cannot  account.    1 
paflage  is  perhaps  corrupt  and  imperfect  ;  but  that  this  is  the  mean 
jng  of  the  legacies  is  plain  : 

Lieut.  See  my  poor  <w  ill  fulfil?  d. 

Dem.  At  full  as  they  can  be  Jill' d,  here's  my  hand,  foldier. 
Perhaps  the  Lieutenant's  fpeech  mould  run  thus  j 

Among  the  gentlemen 

Evn  all  I  have  left.     lama  poor  man,  naked, 
Yet  fome  thing  for  remembrance  !  Four — two  a-piece,  gentlemen  I 
Andfo,  &c. 

A  blank  was  probably  left  in  the  prompter's  book  after  the  word 
four,  that  the  ador  might  fuit  the  legacy  to  the  number  of  gentlemen 
that  accompanied  the  Prince. 

»  And  h  my  body  where  you  pleafe.]  We  have  not  diftuibed  the 
text,  but  conjecture  that  our  Authors  wrote,  '  flow  my  body  where 
'  you  pleafe.' 

Lieut. 
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Lieut.  Why,  then  I  would  drink  a  drum-full. 
Where  lies  the  enemy  ? 

2  Gent.  Why,  here,  clofe  by. 

Leon.  Now  he  begins  to  mufter. 

Lieut.  And  dare  he  fight  ? 
Dare  he  fight,  gentlemen  ? 

i  Pby.  You  muft  not  cut  him  $ 
He's  gone  then  in  a  moment  :  All  the  hope  left  is, 
To  work  his  weaknefs  into  fudden  anger, 
And  make  him  raife  his  pafiion  above  his  pain, 
And  fo  difpoie  him  on  the  enemy  : 
His  body  then,  being  ftirr'd  with  violence, 
Will  purge  itielf,  and  break  ph'e  fore. 
Dem.  'Tis  true,  Sir. 

1  Pby.  And  then,  mv  life  for  his  - 
Lieut.  I  will  not  die  uius. 

Dem.  But  he  is  too  w.-ak  to  do  --- 
Lieut.  Die  like  a  dog  ! 

2  Pby.  Ay,  he's  weak  i  but  yet  he's  heart-whole. 
Lieut.  Hem  ! 

Dem.   An  excellent  fign. 

Lieut.  Hern! 

Dem.  Stronger  (till,  and  better. 

Lieut.  Hcvn,  hem  !  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan  !    [Exit. 

i  Pby.  Now  he's  i'  th'  way  on't. 

Dem.   Well,  go  thy  ways  •,  thou  wilt  do  fomething, 

certain. 
Leon.  And  fome  brave  thing,  or  let  mine  ears  be 

cut  off. 

He's  finely  wrought.  Let's  after  him  J*,  I  pray,  Sir. 
But  how  this  ro-ue,  when  this  cloud's  melted  in  hjm, 
And  all  difcover'd  - 

Dem.  That's  for  an  after-mirth.  Away,  away,  away  ! 
.  [Exeunt. 

34  He'ifnely  'wrought. 

Dem.  Let'  softer  him. 
Leon.  lpnyt  Sir; 

lfcom     TO  /*?  r0gU\*  &C']  ™s  is  the  Iedlion  of  a11  the 
S  doubted  eebel°ngS£oLeontius'  ™Ww.  will, 


SCENE 
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Enter  Seleucus,  Lyfimachus,  Ptolomey,  and  Soldiers. 

Sel.  Let  no  man  fear  to  die  :  We  love  to  deep  all, 
And  death  is  but  the  founder  ileep.     All  ages, 
And  all  hours  call  us  -,  'tis  fo  common,  ealy, 
That  little  children  tread  thofe  paths  before  us. 
We  are  not  fick,  nor  our  fouls  prels'd  with  forrows, 
Nor  go  we  out  like  tedious  tales,  forgotten. 
High,  high  we  come,  and  hearty  to  our  funerals, 
And  'as  the  fun  that  lets,  in  blood  let's  fall. 

Lyfim.  'Tis  true,  they  have  us  faft,  we  cannot  Icape 

'em, 

Nor  keeps  the  brow  of  Fortune  one  fmile  for  us. 
Difhonourable  ends  we  can  'fcape  though 55, 
And,  worfe  than  thofe,  captivities :  We  can  die  j 
And  (tying  nobly,  tho'  we  leave  behind  us 
Thefe  clods  of  fkfli,  that  are  too-maffy  burthens, 
Our  living  fouls  fly  crown'd  with  living  conquefts  ! 

Ptol  They  have  begun;  fight   bravely,  and  fall 

bravely  •, 

And  may  that  man  that  feeks  to  fave  his  life  now, 
By  price,  or  promife,  or  by  fear  falls  from  us, 
Never  again  be  bleft  with  name  of  Soldier ! 

Enter  a  Soldier. 
Sel.  How  now  ?  Who  charged  firft  ?  I  feek  a  brave 

hand 
To  fet  me  off  in  death. 

Sold.  We  are  not  charg'd,  Sir ; 

J5  Dijhonourable  ends  we  can  ' 'fcape  though, 

And*  ivorje  than  thofe  captivities,  nue  can  Me, 
And  dying  nobly,  &c.]  By  an  ill  regulation  of  the  flops,  thefe 
words  convey  a  fenfe  diredlly  oppofite  to  that  intended  by  the  writer  ; 
aflerting  than  death  is  worfe  than  captivity  :  Whereas  Lyfimachus  is 
meant  to  declare,  that '  they  can  efcape  dilhonourable  ends,  and  what 
'  is  ftill  worfe  than  thofe  difhonourable  ends,  the  living  in  captivity. 
*  — We  can  die;  and,  by  a  noble  death,  though  our  bodies  are  left 
4  behind,  our  fouls  are  crowned  with  conqueft. 

The 
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The  prince  lies  ftill. 

Set.  How  comes  this  larum  up  then  ? 

Sold.  There  is  one  defperate  fellow,  with  the  devil 


Sold.  Not  a  man  follows. 

Sel.  Nor  cut  i'  pieces  ? 

Sold.  Their  wonder  yet  has  ftay'd  'em 

Sel.  Let's  in  and  fee  this  miracle. 

Ptol.  I  admire  it  !  r  z? 

{.Exeunt. 

Enter  Leontius  and  Gentlemen 

^^ 

Did  I  not  tell  you  how  'twould  take  ? 
J  Genf.  'Tis  admirable  ! 

Enter  lieutenant    with  colours  in  bis  hand,  furfuing 

tbree  or  four  Soldiers 

Luu,.  Follow  that  bW,   my  friend!  there's   at 
your  coxcombs  ! 

° 


°H  VC  T  ^°m  the  furSeons' 
Leon.  How  the  knave  curries  'cm  ! 


U  '  thou  haft  don<= 


'.  Mirror  of  man  ! 
•     Lieut.  There's  a  flag  for  you,  Sir- 
I  tookf,t  out  o;  th'  fcop,  and  never  paid  for't 
to  em  again ;  I  am  not  come  to  th'  text  yet. 

Dem. 
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Dem.  No  more,  my  foldier.     Befhrew  my  heart,  he 

is  hurt  fore. 
Le,n.  Hang  him,  he'll  lick  all  thofe  whole. 

1  Phy.  Now  will  we  take  him, 
And  cure  him  in  a  trice. 

M*  I*  «*tin  but two  years' and  do  what  y°U 

will  with  me : 

I  never  had  but  two  hours  yet  of  happmels, 
Pray  ye,  give  me  nothing  to  provoke  my  valour  ; 
For  I  am  ev'n  as  weary  of  this  fighting        -        _      ^ 

2  Ply.  You  mail  have  nothing.  Come  to  the  prince  s 

And  there  the Vurgeons  prefently  fhall  fearch  you  ; 
Then  to  your  reft. 

Lieut.  A  little  handfome  litter 
To  lay  me  in,  and  I  mail  fleep. 
Leon.  Look  to  him. 

Dem.  I  do  believe  a  horfe  begot  this  fellow ; 
He  never  knew  his  ftrength  yet.— They  are  our  own. 
Leon.  I  think  fo  i  I  am  cozen'd  elfe.     I  would  but 

fee  now 

A  way  to  fetch  thefe  off,  and  fave  their  honours. 
Dem.  Only  their  lives. 
Leon.  Pray  you,  take  no  way  of  peace  now, 
Unlefs  it  be  with  infinite  advantage. 

Dem.  I  mail  be  rul'd.    Let  the  battles  now  move 

forward  •, 
Ourfelf  will  give  the  fignal. 

Enter  Trumpet  and  Herald. 
Now,  Heral<3,  what's  your  meflage  ? 

Her.  From  my  mafters 
This  honourable  courtefy,  a  parley 
For  half  an  hour ;  no  more,  Sir. 

Dem.  Let  'em  come  on  ; 
They  have  my  princely  word. 

Enter 
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Enter  Sekucus,  Lyftmacbus,    Ptolomey,  attendants  and 

Soldiers. 

Her.  They  are  here  to  attend  you. 
Dem.  Now,  princes,  your  demands  ? 
Set.  Peace,  if  it  may  be 

Without  the  too-much  tainture  of  our  honour.  ' 
Peace  ;  and  we'll  buy  it  too. 
Dem.  At  what  price  ? 
Lyfim.  Tribute. 

Ptol.  At  all  the  charge  of  this  war. 
Leon.  That  will  not  do. 

Sel.  Leontius,  you  and  I  have  ferv'd  together, 
And  run  thro*  many  a  fortune  with  ourfwords, 
Brothers  in  wounds  and  health  ;  one  meat  has  fed  us  • 
One  tent  a  thoufand  times  from  cold  night  cover'd  us  ' 
Our  loves  have  been  but  one  j  and  had  we  died  then' 
One  monument  had  held  our  names  and  adions  • 
Why  do  you  let  upon  your  friends  fuch  prices 
And  facrifice  to  giddy  Chance  fuch  trophies  ? 
Have  wedp-got  to  die  ?  or  are  our  virtues 
Lefs  in  afflictions  conftant,  than  our  fortunes  ? 
You  are  deceiv'd,  old  foldier. 
Leon.  I  know  your  worths, 
And  thus  low  bow  in  reverence  to  your  virtues 
Were  thefe  my  wars,  or  led  my  pow'r  in  chief  here 
1  knew  tnen  how  to  meet  your  memories  }6  : 

_______  __        They 

'6  Ikaiwtben  how  to  meet  your  memories.]     I  have  obferved 


nd  abftraded  """        n  *»         o 

id  abftracUd  fenfe.  I  think,  Leontius  means  here,  that  then  he 
could  «Cet  the  rementrance  of  thofe  occurrences  whiih  are  ft  mm  d 
up  by  Seleucus  m  his  preceding  fpeech.  Theobald. 

'  in  the  fame 


So,  in  the  Atheifts  Tragedy,  by  Cyril  Tourner,  ,611, 

;  ^  wth  his  body  place  that  mfmaiy 

'  Of  noble  Charlemont.' 
And  in  Byron's  Tragedy,  by  Chapman, 

That 
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They  are  my  king's  employments ;  this  man  fights  now, 
To  whom  I  owe  all  duty,  faith,  and  fervice  -, 
This  man,  that  fled  before  ye.     Call  back  that, 
That  bloody  day  again,  call  that  difgrace  home, 
And  then  an  eafy  peace  may  meath  our  fwords  up. 
I  am  not  greedy  of  your  lives  and  fortunes, 
Nor  do  I  gape  ungratefully  to  fwallow  you. 
Honour,  the  fpur  of  all  illuftrious  natures, 
That  made  you  famous  foldiers,  and  next  kings, 
And  not  ambitious  envy,  ftrikes  me  forward. 
Will  you  unarm,  and  yield  yourfelves  his  prifoners  ? 

Set.  We  never  knew  what  that  found  meant :  No 

gyves 

Shall  ever  bind  this  body,  but  embraces  -, 
Nor  weight  of  forrow  here,  till  earth  fall  on  me. 

Leon.  Expect  our  charge  then. 

Lyfim.  'Tis  the  nobler  courtefy  ! 
And  fo  we  leave  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  blefs  us ! 

Dem.  Stay  !  Have  you  any  hope  ? 

Sel.  We  have  none  left  us, 
But  that  one  comfort  of  our  deaths  together  : 
Give  us  but  room  to  fight. 

Leon.  Win  it,  and  wear  it. 

Ptol.  Call  from  the  hills  thofe  companies  hang  o*er  us 
Like  burfting  clouds ;  and  then  break  in,  and  take  us. 

Dem.   Find  fuch  a  foldier  will  forfake  advantage, 
And  we'll  draw  off.     To  mew  I  dare  be  noble, 
And  hang  a  light  out  to  you  in  this  darknefs, 
(The  light  of  peace !)  give  up  thofe  cities,  forts, 
And  all  thofe  frontier-countries,  to  our  ufes. 

Sel.  Is  this  the  peace  ?  traitors  to  thofe  that  feed  us, 
Our  gods  and  people,  give  our  countries  frpm  us  ? 

Lyfim.  Begin  the  knell ;  it  founds  a  great  deal  fweeter. 

Ptol.  Let  loofe  your  fervant  Death  ! 

«  That  ftatue  will  I  prize  paft  all  the  jewels 

«  Within  the  cabinet  of  Beatrice, 

•  The  memory  of  my  grandame.  Steevens. 

The  ufe  of  the  word  memories  in  this  paffage  is  neither  fo  clear  nor 
lo  elegant  as  the  application  of  ic  by  Shakefpeare. 

Sel. 
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Set.  Fall  Fate  upon  us, 
Our  memories  fliali  never  (link  behind  us  ! 

Dem.  Seleucus  !  great  Seleucus  ! 

Sold.  The  prince  calls,  Sir. 

Dem.  Thou  ftock  of  noblenefs  and  courtefy, 
Thou  father  of  the  war  ! 

Leon.  What  means  the  prince  now  ? 

Dem.  Give  me  my  ftandard  here. 

Lyjim.  His  anger's  melted. 

Dem.  You,  gentlemen,  that  were  his  prifoners, 
And  felt  the  bounty  of  that  noble  nature, 
Lay  all  your  hands,  and  bear  thefe  colours  to  him, 
The  ftandard  of  the  kingdom.     Take  it,  Soldier  ! 

Ptol.  What  will  this  mean  ? 

Dem.  Thou  haft  won  it ;  bear  it  off; 
And  draw  thy  men  home  whilft  we  wait  upon  thee. 

Sel.  You  fhall  have  all  our  countries. 

Lyfem.  Ptol.  All,  by  Heav'n,  Sir. 

Dem.  I  will  not  have  a  ftone,  a  bum,  a  bramble : 
No  !  in  the  way  of  courtefy,  I'll  ftart  you. 
Draw  off,  and  make  a  lane  thro*  all  the  army, 
That  thefe,  that  have  fubdu'd  us,  may  march  thro'  us. 

Sel.  Sir,  do  not  make  me  furfeit  with  fuch  goodnefs  ; 
I'll  bear  your  ftandard  for  you,  follow  you. 

Dem.  I  fwear  it  fhall  be  fo  ;   march  thro'  me  fairly, 
And  thine  be  this  day's  honour,  great  Seleucus  ! 

Ptol.  Mirror  of  noble  minds  ! 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you  hate  me. 

[Exeunt  with  drums  andJJjouts. 

Leon.  I  cannot  fpeak  now !   Well,  go  thy  ways  ! 
At  a  lure  piece  o'  bravery  thou  art  the  beft  ! 
Thefe  men  are  won  by  th'  necks  now.     I'll  fend  a 
poft  away.  [Exit. 


VOL.  III.  E  ACT 
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ACT     IV.     SCENE     L 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Menippus. 

Ant.  "VJO  aptnefs  in  her  ? 

JJ\        Men.  Not  an  immodeft  motion  ; 
And  yet,  when  fhe  is  courted,  makes  as  wild  witty 
anfwers  - 

Ant.  This  more  fires  me  !  I  muft  not  have  her  thus. 

Men.  We  cannot  alter  her. 

Ant.  Have  you  put  the  youths  upon  her  ? 

Men.  All  that  know  any  thing, 
And  have  been  ftudied  how  to  catch  a  beauty  ; 
But,  like  fo  many  whelps  about  an  elephant  - 
The  prince  is  coming  home,  Sir, 

Ant.    I  hear  that  too  ; 
But  that's  no  matter.    Am  I  alterM  well  ? 

Men.  Not  to  be  known,  I  think,  Sir. 

Ant.  I  muft  fee  her. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen,  or  Lords. 

1  Gent.  I  offer'd  all  I  had,  all  I  could  think  of, 

f  try'd  her  thro'  all  the  points  o'  th'  compafs,  I  think. 

2  Gent.  She  ftudies  to  undo  the  court,  to  plant  here- 
The  enemy  to  our  age,  Chaftity. 

She  is  the  firft  that  e'er  balk'd  a  clofe  arbour, 

And  the  iweet  contents  within  :  She  hates  curl'd  heads 

tOO; 

And  fetting  up  of  beards,  fhe  fwears^  is  idolatry. 

1  Gent.  I  never  knew  fo  fair  a  face  fo  froze  •, 
Yet  the  would  make  one  think  _ 

2  Gent.  True,  by  her  carriage  ; 

For  (he's  as  wanton  as  a  kid,  to  th'  outfide, 

an 

i  Gent. 


,  , 

w  «?o     Tcks  and  taunts'     l  kifs'd  her  hand  too, 
Walk'd  with  her  half  an  hour. 
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1  Gent.  She  heard  me  fmg, 

And  fung  herfelf  too ;  fhe  fings  admirably  •, 
But  ftill  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tis  her  trick 
To  miniiter  enough  of  thofe,  then  prefently, 
With  fome  new  flam  or  other,  nothing  to  th*  matter, 
And  fuch  a  frown  as  would  link  all  before  her, 
She  takes  her  chamber.     Come,  we  mall  not  be  the  laft 
fools. 

2  Gent.  Not  by  a  hundred,  I  hope ;  'tis  a  ftrange 

wench. 
Ant.  This  fcrews  me  up  ftill  higher. 

Enter  Celia,  and  Ladies  fobind  her. 

Men.  Here  (he  comes,  Sir. 

Ant.  Then,  be  you  gone ;  and  take  the  women  with 

you  : 
And  lay  thofe  jewels  in  her  way. 

Celia.  If  I  flay  longer, 
I  mail  number  as  many  lovers  as  Lais  did  ?7. 
How  they  flock  after  me  !   Upon  my  confcience, 
I  have  had  a  dozen  horfes  given  me  this  morning  : 
I'll  ev'n  fet  up  a  troop,  and  turn  fhe-foldier. 
A  good  difcrete  wench  now,  that  were  not  hide-bound, 
Might  raife  a  fine  eftate  here,  and  fuddenly  : 

For  thefe  warm  things  will  give  their  fouls 1  can 

go  no  where, 

Without  a  world  of  offerings  to  my  .excellence : 
I  am  a  queen,  a  goddefs,  I  know  not  what ; 
And  no  conftellation  in  all  Heav'n,  but  I  out-fliine  it. 
And  they  have  found  out  now,  I  have  no  eyes 
Of  mortal  lights  •,  but  certain  influences, 
Strange  virtuous  lightnings,  human  .nature  ftarts  at ; 

*"  IJhall  number  at  many  lovers  as  Lais  did.]  Lais  was  a  mod  ex- 
ceeding handfome  courtezan  refiding  at  Corinth,  in  the  times  of 
Nicias  and  Demollhenes  $  but  fhe  held  up  her  favours  at  fo  exorbitant 
a  rate,  that  it  became  a  proverbial  faying  : 

Nan  cut -vis  bominum  contingit  adire  Corintbum. 
i.  e.  It  is  not  every  man,  who  can  afford  to  go  to  Corinth  ;  at  leaft, 
to  have  an  amour  there.  Theobald. 

E  2  And 
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And  I  can  kill  my  twenty  in  a  morning, 

With  as  much  eafe  now Ha  !  what  are  thefe  ?  new 

projects  ? 

Where  are  my  honourable  ladies  ?  Are  you  out  too  ? 
Nay,  then  I  muit  buy  the  ftock ?s ;  lend  me  good 

carding  ! 

I  hope  the  prince's  hand  be  not  in  this  fport : 
I  have  not  ieen  him  yet,  cannot  hear  from  him, 
And  that,  that  troubles  me:  All  thele  were  recreations, 
Had  I  but  his  fweet  company  to  laugh  with  me. 
What  fellow's  that  ?  Another  apparition  ? 
This  is  the  loving'ft  age  !  I  fhould  know  that  face  ; 
Sure,  I  have  feen't  before ;  not  long  fince  neither. 

Ant.  She  fees  me  now.     Oh,  Heav'n,  a  moft  rare 
creature ! 

Celia.  Yes,  'tis  the  fame :  I'll  take  no  notice  of  you ; 
But,  if  I  do  not  fit  you,  let  me  fry  for't. 
Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg  ? — They  are  fairones> 
Excellent  rich,  no  doubt,  too  ;  and  may  ftumble 
A  good  {laid  mind  j  but  I  can.  go  thus  by  'em. 
My  honeft  friend,,  do  you  fet  off  thefe  jewels  ? 

'Ant.  Set  'em  off,  lady  ? 

Celia.  I  mean,  fell  'em  here,  Sir. 

Ant.  She's  very  quick.  \_Afide.'] — For  fale  they  arc 
not  meant,  fure. 

Celia.  For  fanctity,  I  think,  much  lefs.  Good  even,Sir. 

Ant.  Nay,  noble  lady,  ftay :  'Tis  you  muft  wear  'em : 
Never  look  ftrange,  they  are  worthy  your  bed  beauty.. 

Celia.  Did  you  fpeak  to  me  ? 

Ant.  To  you,  or  to  none  living : 
To  you  they're  fent,  to  you  they're  facrific'd. 

C*/m.ril  never  look  a  horfe  i'th'  mouth  that's  giv'nt 
I  thank  you,  Sir :  I'll  fend  one  to  reward  you. 

Ant.  Do  you  never  afk  who  fent  'em  ? 

Celia.  Never,  I  j 
Nor  never  care.     If  it  be  an  honeft  end, 

^  Nay,  thn,  I  muft  buy  the  ftock  ;  fend  me  good  carding.]  /.  f.  I 
niuft  play  out  the  gave  ;  I  muit  take  in  the  cards:  Buying  the  (lock 
»s  a  term  ulcd  at  an  oid-faftiioned  game  called  gleek.  Utriald. 

That 
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That  end's  the  full  reward,  and  thanks  but  (lubber  it : 
If  it  be  ill,  I  will  not  urge  the  acquaintance. 

Ant.  This  has  a  foul  indeed. — Pray,  let  me  tell  you  ! 

Cclia.  I  care  not  if  you  do,  fo  you  do  it  handfomcly, 
And  not  ftand  picking  of  your  words. 

Ant.  The  king  fent  'em. 

Celia.  Away,  away  !  thou  art  fome  foolifh  fellow  ! 
And,  now  I  think,  thou  haft  Hole  'em  too.    The  king 

fent  'em  ? 

Alas,  good  man  !   Wouldft  thou  make  be  believe 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  of  thefe  worths, 
But  wantonly  to  fling  'em  ?  He's  an  old  man, 
A  good  old  man,  they  fay,  too.     I  dare  fwear, 
Full  many  a  year  ago  he  left  thefe  gambols. 
Here,  take  your  trinkets. 

Ant.  Sure,  I  do  not  lie,  lady. 

Cetia.  I  know  thou  lieft  extremely,  damnably  : 
Thou  haft  a  lying  face  ! 

Ant.  I  was  never  thus  rattled.  [AJide. 

Celia.  But,  fay,  I  mould  belie Ve :  Why  are  chefe 

lent  me  ? 
And  why  art  thou  the  meflcnger  ?  Who  art  thou  ? 

Ant.  Lady,  look  on  'cm  wifely,  and  then  confider 
Who  can  fend  fuch  as  thefe,  but  a  king  only  ? 
And,  to  what  beauty  can  they  be  oblations, 
But  only  yours  ?  For  me,  that  am  the  carrier, 
'Tis  only  fit,  you  know  ;  I  am  his  fervant, 
And  have  fulfill'd  his  will. 

Celia.  You  are  fliort  and  pithy. 
What  muft  my  beauty  cjo  for  thefe  ? 

Ant.  Sweet  lady, 

You  cannot  be  fo  hard  of  underftanding, 
When  a  king's  favour  ihines  upon  you  glorioufly, 
And  fpeaks  his  love  in  thefe 

Celia.  Oh,  then,  love's  the  matter ; 
Sir-reverence  Love  !  Now  I  begin  to  feel  you  : 
And  I  mould  be  the  king's  whore  ;  a  brave  title ! 
And  go  as  glorious  as  the  fun  -9  oh,  brave  ftill ! 
The  chief  commandrefs  of  his  concubines, 

E  3  Hurried 
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Hurried  from  place  to  place  to  meet  his  pleafures  ! 

Ant    A  deviliih  fubtile  wench  ;  but  a  rare  fpirit. 

[A/Ml* 

Celia.  And  when  the  good  old  fponge  had  fuck'd 

my  youth  dry, 

And  left  fome  of  his  royal  aches  in  my  bones  ; 
When  time  mail  tell  me,  I  have  plough'd  my  life  up, 
And  caft  long  furrows  in  my  face  to  fink  me - 

Ant.  You  muft  not  think  fo,  lady. 

Celia.  Then  can  thefe,  Sir, 

Theie  precious  things,  the  price  of  youth  and  beauty. 
This  fhop  here  of  fin-offering,  fet  me  off  again  ? 
Can  it  reilore  me  chafte,  young,  innocent  ? 
Purge  me  to  what  I  was  ?  add  to  my  memory 
An  honeft  and  a  noble  fame  ?  The  king's  vice 39  ! 
The  fin's  as  univerfal  as  the  fun  is, 
And  lights  an  univerfal  torch  to  mame  me. 

Ant,  Do  you  hold  fo  flight  account  of  a  great  king's 

favour, 
That  all  knees  bow  to  purchafe  ? 

Celia.  Prithee,  peace  ! 

If  thou  knew'ft  how  ill-favour'dly  thy  tale  becomes 
thee, 

39  Tbe  king's  device,  &c.]  Nothing  is  fo  dangerous 

to  the  genuine  reading,  as  when  the  corrupted  one  carries  fomething 
like  fenfe  with  it.  That  it  was  the  king's  device  to  debauch  her,  is 
certain  ;  but  this  is  fcarcely  an  aggravation  of  her  guilt.  The  redun- 
dancy of  two  fyliables  in  the  verfe  made  me  hefitate  upon  it ;  when 
ie  following  reading  immediately  occurred,  which  I  doubt  not  to  be 
the  true  one,  as  the  exprefiion  is  extremely  poetical ;  and  the  fenti- 
ment  becomes  every  way  worthy  of  our  Authors. 

— " ——The  king's  vice  ! 

viz.  That  if  flie  becomes  the  vice,  or  the  occafion  of  it  in  the  king  ; 
ler  example  will  have  a  univerfal  bad  influence,  and  her  memorv  be 
branded  to  all  ages.  Snoa^ 

Vice  is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to  the  context : 

"  i  he  king  3  vice  .' 

The  fin'j  as  univerfal  as  the  fun  is, 
4»d  lights  an  ewrlajling  torch  to  /home  me. 

'makes  L  *       ™V'  refides  in  a  king'  the  eminence  of  his  rank 
makes  the/,,  as  well  as  infamy,  as  confpicuous  as  the  fun.' 

And 
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And  what  ill  root  it  takes 

Ant.  You  will  be  wifer. 

Celia.  Could  the  king  find  no  ihape  to  fhift  his  pan- 

dar  into, 
But  reverend  age  ?  and  one  fo  like  himfelf  too  ? 

Ant.  She  has  found  me  out.  [Afide. 

Celia.  Cozen  the  world  with  gravity  ? 
Prithee,  refolve  me  one  thing  ;  does  the  king  love  thee  ? 

Ant.  I  think  he  does. 

Celia.  It  feems  fo,  by  thy  office  : 
He  loves  thy  ufe,  and,  when  that's  ended,  hates  thee. 
Thou  feem'ft  to  me  a  foldier. 

Ant.  Yes,  I  am  one. 

Celia.  And  haft  fought  for  thy  country  ? 

Ant.  Many  a  time. 

Celia.  May-be,  commanded  too  ? 

Ant.  I  have  done,  lady. 

Celia.  Oh,  wretched  man,  below  the  ftate  of  pity  ! 
Canft  thou  forget,  thou  wert  begot  in  honour  ? 
4^  free  companion  for  a  king  ?  A  foldier  ? 
Whofe  noblenefs  dare  feel  no  want,  but  enemies  ? 
Canft  thou  forget  this,  and  decline  fo  wretchedly, 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bawdry  ?  of  bale  bawdry  ? 
Feed  on  the  fcum  of  fin  ?  Fling  thy  fword  from  thee, 
Difhonour  to  the  noble  name  that  nurs'd  thee ! 
Go,  beg  difeaies !  Let  them  be  thy  armours  -, 
Thy  fights  the  flames  of  luft,  and  their  foul  iflues. 

Ant.  Why  then,  I  am  a  king,  and  mine  own  fpeaker. 

Celia.  And  I  as  free  as  you,  mine  own  difpoier. 
There,  take  your  jewels-,  let 'em  give  them  luft  res 
That  have  dark  lives  and  fouls :  Wear  'em  yourfelf,  Sir-, 
You'll  feem  a  devil  elfe. 

Ant.  I  command  you,  ftay. 

Celia.  Bejuft,  I  am  commanded. 

Ant.  I  will  not  wrong  you. 

Celia.  Then  thus  low  falls  my  duty. 

Ant.  Can  you  love  me  ? 
Say  '  ay,'  and  all  I  have 

Celia.  I  cannot  love  you  j 

E  4  Without 
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Without  the  breach  of  faith,  I  cannot  hear  you. 
You  hang  upon  my  love  like  frofts  on  lilhes. 
I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  love  !  You're  anfwer'd. 
^»/.  I  muft  find  apter  means  -,  I  love  her  truly. 

SCENE       II. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Leontius,  Lieutenant,  Gentlemen, 
Soldiers,  and  Hoft. 

Dem.  Hither,  do  you  fay,  flic  is  come  ? 

Hoft.  Yes,  Sir,  I'mfureon't: 
For,  whilft  I  waited  on  you,  putting  my  wife  in  truft, 
I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  the  king  found  her, 
And  hither  Ihe  was  brought.  How,  or  to  what  end — • 

Dem.  My  father  found  her  ? 

Hoft.  So  my  wife  informs  me. 

Dem.  Leontius,  pray  draw  off  the  foldiers : 
I  would  a  while  be  private. 

Leon.  Fall  off,  gentlemen  ! 
The  prince  would  be  alone.          [Exe.  Leon,  and  Sold. 

Dem.  Is  he  fo  cunning  ? 

There  is  fome  trick  in  this,  and  you  muft  know  it, 
And  be  an  agent  too ;  which,  if  it  prove  fo 

Hoft.  Pull  me  to  pieces,  Sir. 

Dem.  My  father  found  her  ? 
My  father  brought  her  hither  ?  Went  flie  willingly  ? 

Loft.  My  wife  lays,  full  of  doubts. 

Dem.  I  cannot  blame  her. 
No  more.     There  is  no  truft,  no  faith  in  mankind  ! 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  I  ecntius,  and  Soldiers. 

Ant.  Keep  her  up  clofe  j  he  muft  not  come  to  fee  her. 
You  are  welcome  nobly  now  !  welcome  home,  gen- 
tlemen \ 

You  have  done  a  courteous  fervice  on  the  enemy, 
Has  tied  his  faith  for  ever  -,  you  fhall  find  it. 
You  are  not  now  in's  debt,  fon.  Still  your  fad  looks 
Leontius,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Leon.  Truth,  Sir,  I  know  not : 

We 


:n- 
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^Ve  have  been  merry  fince  we  went. 
Lieut.  I  feel  it. 
Ant.  Come,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Do  you  want 

money  ? 
Sure,  he  has  heard  o'  th'  wench. 

Dem.  Is  that  a  want,  Sir  ? 
I  would  fain  fpeak  to  your  grace. 
Ant.  You  may  do  freely. 
Dem.  And  not  deferve  your  anger  ? 
Ant.  That  you  may  too. 
Dem.  There  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  fome  time  my 

prilbner, 
Which  I  thought  well  of,  Sir.  Your  grace  conceives 

me? 

Ant.  I  do  indeed,  and  with  much  grief  conceive  you ; 
With  full  as  much  grief  as  your  mother  bare  you. 
There  was  fuch  a  woman  :  'Would  I  might  as  well  fay, 
There  was  no  fuch,  Demetrius. 

Dem.  She  was  virtuous, 
And  therefore  not  unfit  my  youth  to  love  her. 

She  was  as  fair 

Ant.  Her  beauty  I'll  proclaim  too, 
To  be  as  rich  as  ever  reign'd  in  woman  -, 
But  how  me  made  that  good,  the  devil  knows. 
Dem.  She  was — Oh,  Heav'n  ! 
Ant.  The  hell  to  all  thy  glories, 
Swallow'd  thy  youth,  made  fhipwreck  of  thine  honour: 
She  was  a  devil ! 

Dem.  You  are  my  father,  Sir. 
Ant.  And  fince  you  take  a  pride  to  mew  your  follies, 
I'll  mufter  'em,  and  all  the  world  mail  view  'em. 
Leon.  What  heat  is  this  ?  The  king's  eyes  fpeak 

his  anger. 
Ant.  Thou  haft  abus'd  thy  youth,  drawn  to  thy 

fellowlhip, 

Inftead  of  arts  and  arms,  a  woman's  kifies, 
The  fubtilties  and  foft  heats  of  a  harlot. 
Dem.  Good  Sir,  miftake  her  not. 
Ant.  A  witch,  a  forcerefs ! 

(I  tell 
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(I  tell  thee  but  the  truth ;  and  hear,  Demetrius  !) 
Which  has  fo  dealt  upon  thy  blood  with  charms, 
Dev'lifh  and  dark  ;  fo  lock'd  up  all  thy  virtues  ; 
So  pluck'd  thee  back  from  what  thou  fprung'ft  from, 
glorious 

Dem.  Oh,  Heav'n,  that  any  tongue  but  his  durft 

fay  this ! 

That  any  heart  durft  harbour  it !  Dread  father, 
If  for  the  innocent  the  gods  allow  us 
To  bend  our  knees 

Ant.  Away  -,  thou  art  bewitch'd  ftill ! 
Though  fhe  be  dead,  her  pow'r  ftill  lives  upon  thee. 

Dem.  Dead!  dead!  Oh,  facred  Sir  4°  i  Dead,  did 
you  fay  ? 

Ant.  She  is  dead,  fool. 

Dem.  It  is  not  pofiible !  Be  not  fo  angry. 
Say,  fhe  is  fall'n  under  your  fad  difpleafure, 
Or  any  thing,  but  dead.     Say  fhe  is  banifh'd  ; 
Invent  a  crime,  and  I'll  believe  it,  Sir. 

Ant.  Dead  by  the  law  :  We  found  her  hell,  and  her  j 
I  mean  her  charms  and  fpells,  for  which  me  perifh'd. 
And  fhe  confefs'd,  fhe  drew  thee  to  thy  ruin  ; 
And  purpos'd  it,  purpos'd  my  empire's  overthrow. 

Dem.  But  is  fhe  dead  ?  was  there  no  pity,  Sir  ? 
If  her  youth  err'd,  was  there  no  mercy  fhewn  her  ? 
Did  you  look  on  her  face,  when  you  condemn'd  her  ? 

Ant.  I  look'd  into  her  heart,  and  there  fhe  was. 
hideous. 

Dem.  Can  fhe  be  dead  ?  Can  virtue  fall  untimely  ? 

Ant.  She's  dead ;  deferyingly  me  died. 

Dem.  I've  done  then. 

Oh,  matchlefs  fweetnefs,  whither  art  thou  vanifh'd  ! 
Oh,  thou  fair  foul  of  all  thy  fex,  what  paradife 
Haft  thou  enrich'd  and  blefs'd  ? — I  am  your  fon,  Sir, 
And  t'  all  you  mall  command  ftand  moft  obedient : 
Only  a  little  time  I  muft  entreat  you, 
To  ftudy  to  forget  her  ;  'twill  not  be  long,  Sir, 

4-°  Dead?  OfacredSir.]  We  apprehend  the  word  dead  was  repeated 
twice  here,  and  had  been  dropped  at  prefs. 

Not 
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Nor  I  long  after  it.— Art  thou  dead,  Celia  ? 

Dead,  my  poor  wench?  My  joy  pluck'd  green,  with 

violence  ? 

Oh,  fair  fweet  flower,  farewell !  Come,  thou  deftroyer 
Sorrow,  thou  melter  of  the  foul,  dwell  with  me ! 
Dwell  with  me,  folitary  thoughts,  tears,  cryings  ! 
Nothing,  that  loves  the  day,  love  me,  or  feek  me! 
.Nothing,  that  loves  his  own  life,   haunt  about  me  ! 
And,  Love,  I  charge  thee,  never  charm  mine  eyes  more, 
Nor  e  er  betray  a  beauty  to  my  curfes  : 
For  I  mail  curfe  all  now,  hate  all,  forfwear  all 
And  all  the  brood  of  fruitful  Nature  vex  at  • 
For  me  is  gone  that  was  all,  and  I  nothing  ! ' 

[Exeunt  Dem.  andGent. 
Ant.   1  his  opinion  muft  be  mamtain'd 
Men.  It  mail  be,  Sir. 

Ant    Let  him  go ;   I  can  at  mine  own  pleafure 
Draw  him  to  th'  right  again.  -Wait  you  inftrudions ; 
And  fee  the  foldier  paid,  Leontius. 
Once  more,  you're  welcome  home  all ! 

All.  Health  to  your  majefty  !         [Exeunt  Ant.  &c 
Leon.  Thou  went'it  along  the  journey  j  how  canft 

thou  tell  ? 

Hog  I  did  5  but  I  am  fure 'tis  fo :  Had  I  ftay'd  behind, 
I  think,  this  had  not  prov'd. 
Leon.  A  wench  the  reafon  ? 
Lieut.  Who's  that  talks  of  a  wench  there  ? 
Leon.  All  this  difcontent 
About  a  wench  ? 

Lieut.  Where  is  this  wench,  good  colonel  ? 
Leon.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace  !   Who  calls  thee  to 
council  ? 

Lieut.  Why,  if  there  be  a  wench 

Leon.  'Tis  n't  thou  know  her, 
That  I'll  lay  for  thee ;  and  as  fit  thou'rt  for  her 
Let  her  be  mew'd  or  ftopt.     How  h  it,  gentlem'en  ? 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

i  Gent.  He's  wondrous  difcontent ;  he'll  fpeak  to 
no  man. 

2  Gent. 
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2  Gent.  H'  has  taken  his  chamber  clofe,  admits  no 

entrance ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  and  cryings-out. 

Hoft.  *Tis  fo,  Sir ; 

And  now  I  wifh  myfelf  half-hang'd  ere  I  went  this 
journey. 

Leon.  What  is  this  woman  ? 

-Lieut.  Ay! 

Hojt.  I  cannot  tell  you, 
But  handfome  as  Heav'n. 

Lteut.  She's  not  fo  high,  I  hope,  Sir. 

Leon.  Where  is  fhe  ? 

lieut.  Ay,  that  would  be  known. 

Leon.  Why,  firrah 

Hoft.  I  cannot  mew  ye  neither  j  . 
The  king  has  now  difpos'd  of  her. 

Leon.  There  lies  the  matter. 
Will  he  admit  none  to  come  to  comfort  him  ? 

i  Gent.  Not  any  near,  nor,  let  'em  knock  their 

hearts  out, 
Will  never  fpeak. 

JJ(Mt.  'Tis  the  beft  way,  if  he  have  her ; 
For,  look  you,  a  man  would  be  loth  to  be  difturb'd 

in's  paftime; 
'Tis  every  good  man's  cafe. 

Leon.  'Tis  all  thy  living. 
We  muft  not  fuffer  this,  we  dare  not  fuffer  it : 
For,  when  thefe  tender  fouls  meet  deep  afflictions. 
They  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  ftruggle  with  'em, 
But  drop  away  as  fnow  does  from  a  mountain, 
And,  in  the  torrent  of  their  own  fighs,  fink  themfelyes. 
I  will  and  muft  fpeak  to  him. 

Lieut.  So  muft  I  too : 
He  promis'd  me  a  charge. 

Leon.  Of  what  ?  of  children  ? 
Upon  my  confcience,  th*  haft  a  double  company, 
And  all  of  thine  own  begetting,  already. 

Lieut.  That's  all  one ; 

I'll  raife  'em  to  a  regiment,  and  then  command  'em : 
When  they  turn  difobedient,  unbeget  'em, 

Knock 
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Knock  'em  o'  th'  head,  and  put  in  new. 

Leon.  A  rare  way ! 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  art  not  valiant  enough 
To  dare  to  lee  the  prince  now  ? 

Lieut.  Do  you  think  he's  angry? 

1  Gent.  Extremely  vex'd. 

2  Gent.  To  the  endang'ring  of  any  man  comes  near 

him. 

I  Gent.  Yet,  if  thou  couldft  but  win  him  out,  what- 

e'er  thy  fuit  were, 
Believe  it  granted  prefently. 

Leon.  Yet  thou  muft  think,  tho', 
That  in  the  doing  he  may  break  upon  you  •, 
And 

Lieut.  If  he  do  not  kill  me 

Leon.  There's  the  queftion. 

Lieut.  For  half  a  dozen  hurts 

Leon.  Art  thou  fo  valiant  ? 

Lieut.  Not  abfolutely  fo,  neither: — No,  it  cannot  be ; 
I  want  my  impofthumes,  and  my  things  4I  about  me; 
Yet,  Til  make  danger,  colonel. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  rare  fport, 

Howe'er  it  take.  Give  me  thy  hand  !  If  thou  doft  this, 
I'll  raife  thee  up  a  horfe- troop,  take  my  wor4  for't. 

Lieut.  What  may  be  done  by  human  man 

Leon.  Let's  go  then. 

i  Gent.  Away,  before  he  cool  -,  he  will  relapfe  elle. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE       III. 

Enter  Aniigonus^  Menippus,  and  Leucippe. 
dnt.  Will  ihc  not  yield  ? 
Leu.     For  all  we  can  urge  to  her. 

*'  And  //jy  things  about  me.~\  By  things  I  underftar.d  plaifters,  ban- 
dage*, &c.  but  Mr.  Sympfon  thinks  the  word  corrupt,  and  would  read 
flings,  which  exprefies,  he  fays,  the  hellifh  pains  before  fpoke  of, 
I  will  or,:  deprive  the  reader  of  the  corsje&ure,  though  I  do  not  my- 
fclf  aa  in  1 1  it.  Iheobald. 

By  things*  we  conceive,  he  means  his  Jifardert  i  which  were  the 
caufe  of  has.  valour,  not  the  plaifters,  &c. 

I  fwore 
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I  fwore  you'd  marry  her;  fhe  laugh'd  extremely* 
And  then  me  rail'd  like  thunder. 

Ant.  Call  in  the  Magician  ! 
I  muft  and  will  obtain  her ;  I  am  afhes  elfe. 

Enter  Magician,  with  a  bowl. 
Are  all  the  philters  in  ?  charms,  powder,  roots  ? 

Mag.  They  are  all  in  •,  and  now  I  only  flay 
The  invocation  of  fome  helping  fpirits. 

Ant,  To  your  work  then,  and  dilpatcru 

Mag.  Sit  ftill,  and  fear  not. 

Leu.  I  mall  ne'er  endure  thefe  fights. 

Ant.  Away  with  the  woman  ! 
Go,  wait  without. 

Leu.  When  the  devil's  gone,  pray  call  me.    [Exit. 

Ant.  Be  fure  you  make  it  powerful  enough. 

Mag.  Pray  doubt  not.  [He  conjures. 

A        SONG. 

Rife  from  the  fhades  below, 

All  you  that  prove 
The  helps  of  loofe  love ! 

Rile,  and  bellow 

Upon  this  cup,  whatever  may  compel, 
By  powerful  charm,  and  unrefifled  fpell, 
A  heart  unwarm'd  to  melt  in  love's  defires  ! 
Diftil  into  this  liquor  all  your  fires, 

Heats,  longings,  tears ; 
But  keep  back  frozen  fears ; 
That  me  may  know,  that  has  all  pow'r  defied, 
Art  is  a  pow'r  that  will  not  be  denied. 

THE      ANSWER. 
I  obey,  I  obey ; 
And  am  come  to  view  ere  day ; 
Brought  along  all  may  compel, 
All  the  earth  has,  and  our  hell. 
Here's  a  little,  little  flow'r  ; 
This  will  make  her  fweat  an  hour, 
Then  unto  fuch  flames  arife, 
A  thoufand  joys  will  not  fuffice : 

Here's 
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Here's  the  powder  of  the  Moon, 
With  which  me  caught  Endymion  : 
The  pow'rful  tears  that  Venus  cry'd, 
When  the  boy  Adonis  dy'd : 
Here's  Medea's  charm,  with  which 
Jafon's  heart  fhe  did  bewitch  : 
Omphale  this  fpell  put  in, 
When  fhe  made  the  41  Libyan  fpin  : 
This  dull  root,  pluck'd  from  Lethe  flood, 
Purges  all  pure  thoughts,  and  good. 
Thefe  I  ftir  thus,  round,  round,  round, 
Whilft  our  light  feet  beat  the  ground. 

Mag.  Now,  Sir,  'tis  full ;  and  whofoever  drinks  this 
Shall  violently  dote  upon  your  perfon, 
And  never  fleep  nor  eat  unfatisfied. 
So  many  hours  'twill  work,  and  work  with  violence -, 
And,  thofe  expir'd,  'tis  done.     You  have  my  art,  Sir! 

Ant.  See  him  rewarded  liberally. Leucippe  ! 

Enter  Leucippe. 

Here,  take  this  bowl,  and  when  fhe  calls  for  wine  next, 
Be  fure  you  give  her  this,  and  fee  her  drink  it. 
Delay  no  time  when  fhe  calls  next ! 
Leu.  I  fhall,  Sir. 

Ant.  Let  none  elfe  touch  it,  on  your  life. 
Leu.  I'm  charg'd,  Sir. 

Ant.  Now,  if  fhe  have  an  antidote  art,  let  her  'fcape 
me-  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Leonthis^  Lieutenant^  and-  Gentlemen. 
i  Gent.  There  is  the  door,  Lieutenant,  if  you  dare 

do  any  thing. 

Leon.  Here's  no  man  waits, 
i  Gent.  H'  has  giv'n  a  charge  that  none  fhall, 

+l  Libyan^/*.]  Mr.  Sympfon  would  read  Theban.  the  ftory  of 
Omphale  being,  as  he  thinks,  only  applicable  to  him  :  But  as  there 
were  many  Hercules's,  and  among  the  reft  a  Libyan,  the  fon  of  Ju. 
piter  Ammon,  if  it  is  inaccurate,  it  feeras  the  inaccuracy  of  a  fcholar, 
and  not  an  error  of  the  prefs.  Sward 

Nor 
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Nor  none  ftiall  come  within  the  hearing  of  him. 
Dare  you  go  forward  ? 

Lieut.  Let  me  put  on  my  Ikull  firit : 
My  head's  almoil  beaten  into  the  pap  of  an  apple. 
Are  there  no  guns  i'  th'  door  ? 

Leon.  The  rogue  will  do  it : 
And  yet  I  know  he  has  no  ftomach  to't, 

Lieut.  What  loop-holes  are  there,  when  I  knock, 

for  ftones  ? 
For  thofe  may  pepper  me :— I  can  perceive  none. 

Leon.  How  he  views  the  fortification. 

Lieut.  Farewell,  gentlemen  ! 
If  I  be  kill'd 

Leon.  We'll  fee  thee  buried  bravely. 

Lieut.  Away !  how  mould  I  know  that  then  ? — I'll 

knock  foftly. 

Pray  Heav'nhefpeakin  a  low  voice  now,  to  comfort  me : 
I  feel  I  have  no  heart  to't.— Is't  well,  gentlemen  ? 
Colonel,  my  troop ! 

Leon.  A  little  louder. 

Lieut.  Stay,  ftay: 

Here  is  a  window-,  I  will  fee;  (land  wide. 
By  Heav'n,  he's  charging  of  a  gun  4J ! 

Leon.  There's  no  fuch  matter : 
There's  nobody  in  this  room. 

Lieut.  Oh,  'twas  a  fire-movel. 
Now  I'll  knock  louder.     If  he  fay,  '  who's  there  ?' 
As  fure  he  has  fo  much  manners,  then  will  I  anfwer  him 
So  finely  and  demurely.     My  troop,  colonel ! 

[Knocks  louder. 

i  Gent.  Knock  louder,  fool !  he  hears  not. 

Lieut.  You  fool,  do  you  : 
Do,  an  you  dare  now. 

i  Gent.  I  do  not  undertake  it. 

Lieut.  Then  hold  your  peace,  and  meddle  with  your 
own  matters. 

Leon.  Now  he  will  knock.  [Knocks  louder. 

Lieut.  Sir,  Sir !  will't  pleafe  you  hear,  Sir  ? 

arging  of  a  gun.]  Former  editions. 

Your 
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Your  grace ! — I'll  look  again.     What's  that  ? 

Leon.  He's  there  now. 
Lord!   how  he  ftares !     I  ne'er  yet  faw   him  thus 

alter'd. 
Stand  now,  and  take  the  troop. 

Lieut.  'Would  I  were  in't, 

And  a  good  horfe  under  me  ! — I  muft  knock  again  -, 
The  devil's  at  my  ringer's  ends.     He  comes  now. 
Now,  colonel,  if  I  live 

Leon.  The  troop's  thine  own,  boy. 

Enter  Demetrius ,  with  a  piftol 4*. 
Dem.  What  defperate  fool,  ambitious  of  his  ruin— 
Lieut.  Your  father  would  defire  you,  Sir,  to  come 

to  dinner. 

Dem.  Thou  art  no  more. 
Lieut.  Now,  now,  now,  now! 
Dem.  Poor  coxcomb ! 

Why  do  1  aim  at  thee  ?  [Exit. 

Leon.  His  fear  has  kill'd  him. 

Enter  Leucippe^  with  a  bowl. 
2  Gent.  I  proteft.he's  almoft  fliff:  Bend  him,   and 

rub  him ! 

Hold  his  nofe  clofe  ! — You,  if  you  be  a  woman, 
Help  us  a  little  !  Here's  a  man  near  perifh'd. 

4*  Demetrius  with  a  piftol.]  One  cannot  fuppofe  our  Authors  ig. 
norant  of  the  anachroniTn  in  this  place;  but  they  defig;ied  ir,  like 
the  Dutch  painter,  who  made  Abraham  going  to  Ihoot  his  fon  with 
a  piftol.  The  odd  abfurdity  makes  it  more  droll  and  laughable. 

Seivard. 

In  reprefentation,  we  cannot  imagine  this  anacbronifm  would  pro- 
mote laughter,  or  drollery  ;  and  we  dare  alfert,  Mr.  Seward  could  not 
believe,  that,  out  of  an  audience  of  two  thoufand  perfons,  twenty 
would  remark  it,  or  five  be  diverted  by  it.  The  merriment  de- 
pends on  the  ficu'ition  itfelf ;  and  the  humour  is,  in  this  inllance, 
rather  weakened  than  i>creafed  by  the  anachronifm. 

A  piftol  is  mentioned  by  Prince  Henry,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  Henry 
JV.  upon  which  Dr.  Johufon  obferves,  '  Shakefpeare  never  has  any 
'  c.ire  to  prelerve  ths  rrunners  of  the  time.'  R. 

VOL.  III.  F  Leu. 
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Leu.  Alas,  alas,  I  have  nothing  here  about  me. 
Look  to  my  bowl !  I'll  run  in  prefently, 
And  fetch  fome  water.  Bend  him,  and  fet  him  upwards. 
A  goodly  man45!  [Exit. 

Leon.  Here's  a  brave  heart !  He's  warm  again.  You 

mail  not 
Leave  us  i'th'  lurch  ib,  firrah  ! 

2  Gent.  Now  he  breathes  too. 

Leon.  If  we'd  but  any  drink  to  raife  his  fpirits — 
What's  that  i'th'  bowl  ?  Upon  my  life,  good  liquor ; 
She  would  not  own  it  elfe. 

1  Gent.  He  fees. 
Leon.  Look  up,  boy ; 

And  take  this  cup,  and  drink  it  off;  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Guide  it  to  his  mouth.     He  fwallows  heartily. 

2  Gent.  Oh,  fear  and  forrow's  dry  :  'Tis  off. 
Leon.  Stand  up,  man. 

Lieut.  Am  I  not  mot  ? 

Leon.  Away  with  him,  and  cheer  him. 
Thou'ft  won  thy  troop. 

Lieut.  I  think  I  won  it  bravely. 

Leon.  Go ;  I  muft  fee  the  prince  ;  he  muft  not  live 

thus  -, 

And  let  me  hear  an  hour  hence  from  ye. 
Well,  Sir [Exeunt  Gent,  and  Lieut. 

Enter  Leurippe,  witb  water. 
Leu.  Here,  here  !  Where's  the  fick  gentleman  ? 
Leon.  He's  up,  and  gone,  lady. 
Leu.  Alas,  that  I  came  ib  late. 
Leon.  He  muft  ftill  thank  you  ; 
You  left  that  in  a  cup  here  did  him  comfort. 
Leu.  That  in  the  bowl  ? 

«  Leon.  A  goodly  man ]  the  printers  have  given  the  old 

ral  a  part  ot  the  bawd's  freech  here.     It  is  very  natural  to  make 
er  affiduity -for  him  arife  from  her  thinking  him  a  good  hamifome' 
TiT,'     T  i"S  f  m'd  evident  at  firft  f'Skt ;  *nd  upon  turning  to  the 
UfbUo  I  found  a  proof  of  it,  where  it  wa*  wrote  :  Leon.  A  goodly 
nan— Exlt.     But  the  late  edition  rcmov'd  the  Exit  inftcad  of  the 

c          , 
ceivara. 

Leon. 
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Leon.  Yes,  truly,  ve*y  much  comfort ; 
He  drank  it  off,  and  after  it  fpoke  Inftily. 

Leu.  Did  he  (irinj*.  it  all  ? 

Leon.  AllorF. 

Leu.  The  devil  choke  him  ! 
I  am  undone  !  H'  has  twenty  devils  in  him. 
Undone  for  ever  ! — Left  he  none  ? 

Leon.  I  think  not. 

Leu.  No,  not  a  drop.  What  mail  become  of  me  now  ? 
Hall  he  no  where  elfe  to  fwoon  ? — A  vengeance  fwoon 

him  ! 

Undone,  undone,  undone ! — Stay,  I  can  lie  yet, 
And  iwear  too,  at  a  pinch  ;  that's  all  my  comfort. 
Look  to  him  •,  I  fay  look  to  him,  and  but  mark  what 
follows.  [Exit. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Leon.  What  a  devil  ails  the  woman  ?  Here  comes 

the  prince  again, 

With  fuch  a  fadneis  on  his  face,  as  Sorrow, 
Sorrow  herfelf,   but  poorly  imitates. 
Sorrow  of  forrows  on  that  heart  that  caus'd  it ! 

Dem.  Why  might  me  not  be  falfe  and  treacherous 

to  me, 

And  found  fo  by  my  father  ?  She  was  a  woman  ; 
And  many  a  one  of  that  lex,  young  and  fair, 
As  full  of  faith  as  me,  have  full'n,  and  foully. 

Leon.  It  is  a  wench.  Oh,  that  I  knew  the  circumftance-F 

Dem.  Why  might  not,  to  preierve  me  from  this  ruin, 
She  having  loft  her  honour,  and  abus'd  me, 
My  father  change  the  forms  o'th'  crimes  *6,  and  execute 
His  anger  on  a  fault  flie  ne'er  committed, 
Only  to  keep  me  fafe  ?  Why  mould  I  think  fo  ? 

^  Change  the  for  mi  o1 tb'  ccsr.i.J  i  can  affix  no  meaning  to  this, 
unlefs  coins  by  metaphor  is  put  for  laws  As  it  is  not  a  natural  one,  I 
fhould  think  it  a  mitlake,  and  that  the  true  word  was  cancns,  did  it 
not  give  a  redundant  fyliable  to  the  verfe.  As  I  was  writing  this,  an 
ingenious  young  gentleman  came  in,  and  taking  up  the  book  fuggefted 
another  reading,  %vhich  makes  equally  good  fenfe,  and  does  n.it  hurt 
the  meafure  ;  I  therefore  believe  it  crre  true  word.  Seixard. 

F  2  She 
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She  never  was  to  me,  but  all  obedience, 
Sweetnefs  and  love. 

Leon.  How  heartily  he  weeps  now  ! 
I  have  not  wept  thefe  thirty  years,  and  upward  ; 
But  now,  if  I  mould  be  hang'd,  I  can't  hold  from't: 
It  grieves  me  to  the  heart. 

Dem.  Who's  that  that  mocks  me  ? 

Leon.  A  plague  of  him  that  mocks  you  !  I  grieve 

truly, 

Truly  and  heartily,  to  fee  you  thus,  Sir  : 
And,  if  it  lay  in  my  pow'r,  gods  are  my  witnefs, 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  took  your  fweet  peace  from  you, 
I  am  not  fo  old  yet,  nor  want  I  fpirit  - 

Dem.  No  more  of  that  ;  no  more,  Leontius  : 
Revenges  are  the  gods'  47  ;  our  part  is  fuff'rance  ! 
Farewell  !  I  mall  not  fee  thee  long. 

Leon.  Good  Sir, 

Tell  me  the  caufe  :  I  know  there  is  a  woman  in't. 
D'you  hold  me  faithful  ?  Dare  you  truft  your  Soldier  ? 
Sweet  prince,  the  caufe  ? 

Dem.  I  muft  not,  dare  not  tell  it  ; 
And,  as  thou  art  an  honeft  man,  enquire  not, 
Leon.  Will  you  be  merry  then  ? 
Dem.  I'm  wondrous  merry. 
Leon.  'Tis  wondrous  well.     You  think  now  this 

becomes  you, 

Shame  on't  !  it  does  not,  Sir  ;  it  mews  not  handfomely. 
If  I  were  thus,  you'd  fwear  I  were  an  afs  flraight, 
A  wooden  afs  !  Whine  for  a  wench  ! 
Dem.  Prithee  leave  me. 
Leon.  I  will  not  leave  you  for  a  tit  -- 
Dem.  Leontius  ! 

Leon,  For  that  you  may  have  anywhere  for  fix-pence  ^ 
And  a  dear  pennyworth  too. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  you're  troublefome. 
Leon.  Not  half  fo  troublefome  as  you  are  to  your- 
fclf,  Sir.  J 


•  e  t>rje  ^''  our  Vart  "Juff*r*»ce.'}  Here,  as  vvcM  as 

the  Maid  s  Tragedy,  is  inculcated  the  doctrine  ofpaifive  obedience. 

Was 
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Was  that  brave  heart  made  to  pant  for  a  placket, 
And  now  i'  th*  Dog-days  too,  when  nothing  dare  love  ? 
That  noble  mind,  to  melt  away  and  moulder 
For  a  hey  nonny,  nonny  48  ?  'Would  I  had  a  glafs  here, 
To  (hew  you  what  a  pretty  toy  you're  turn'd  to. 

Dem.  My  wretched  fortune  ! 

Leon.  Will  you  but  let  me  know  her  ? 
I'll  once  turn  bawd :  Go  to,  they're  good  mens'  offices, 
And  not  fo  contemptible  as  we  take  'em  for  : 
And  if  me  be  above  ground,  and  a  woman, 
I  afk  no  more  !   I'll  bring  her  o'  my  back,  Sir ; 
By  this  hand  I  will — and  I  had  as  lief  bring  the  devil — 
I  care  not  who  me  be,  nor  where  I  have  her — 
Aad  in  your  arms,  or  the  next  bed,  deliver  her, 
Which  you  think  fitteft  :  And,  when  you  have  danc'd 
your  galliard 

Dem.  Away,  and  fool  to  them  are  fo  affected  ! — 
Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  all  my  comfort  with  thee ! 
Wilt  thou  do  one  thing  for  me  ? 

Leon.  All  things  i'  th'  world,  Sir, 
Of  all  dangers. 

Dem.  Swear-! 

Leon.  I  wjll. 

Dem.  Come  near  me  no  more,  then. 

Leon.  How  ? 

Dem.  Come  no  more  near  me : 
Thou  art  a  plague-fore  to  me.  Exit. 

Leon.  Give  you  good  even,  Sir! 
If  you  be  fuffer'd  thus,  we  mail  have  fine  fport. 
I  will  be  forry  yet 49. 

+8  Hey  nonny,  nonny.'}  In  a«  old  black-letter  ballad,  intitled,  The 
Politick  Maid  (preferred  in  the  colleclion  of  a  gentleman  whofe  name 
we  are  cot  at  liberty  to  mention)  every  ftanza  concludes  with  the 
following  lines : 

'  Sing  loud,  whittle  in  the  winde, 

'  Blow  merry,  merry, 
'  Up  and  downe  in  yonder  dale, 

*   With  bey  ho  nonny  nonny.       ,  R. 

In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakefpeare  introduces  a  burden  fomething 
fimilar :  '  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino.' 

49  1  will  be  forry  yet.]  I  fhould  be  fo  too,  if  our  Poets  ever 
F  3  wrote, 
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Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  How  now  ?  how  does  he  ? 

Leon.  Nay,  if  I  tell  you,  hang  me,  or  any  man  elfe 
That  hath  his  nineteen  wits.  He  has  the  bots  s°,  I  think  \ 
He  groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks. 

2  Gent.  Will  he  fpeak  yet  ? 
Leon.  Not  willingly  : 

Shortly,  he  will  not  lee  a  man.     If  ever 

I  look'd  upon  a  prince  fo  metamorphos'd, 

So  juggled  into  I  know  not  what,  mame  take  me  ! 

This  'tis  to  be  in  love. 

i  Gent.  Is  that  the  caufe  on't  ? 

Leon.  What  is  it  not  the  caufe  of,  but  bear-baitings  ? 
And  yet  it  ftinks  much  like  it.     Out  upon't ! 
What  giants  and  what  dwarfs,  v/hat  owls  and  apes, 
What  dogs  and  cats,  it  makes  us  ?  Men  that  are  pof- 

fefs'd  with  it, 

Live  as  if  they  had  a  legion  of  devils  in  'em, 
And  every  devil  of  a  feveral  nature ; 
Nothing  but  hey-pafs,re-pafs.  Where's  the  Lieutenant 
Has  he  gather'd  up  the  end  on's  wits  again  ? 

1  Gent.  He  is  alive  :  But,  you  that  talk  of  wonders, 
Shew  me  but  fuch  a  wonder  as  he  is  now. 

Leon.  Why,  he  was  ever  at  the  worft  a  wonder. 

2  Gent.  He's  now  moil  wonderful :  a  blazer  now,  Sir. 

wrote  thus.  Surely,  at  firit  fight,  one  would  fay  they  wrote, 
/  will  beltir  me  yet.  Sympfon. 

As  the  conje&ure  feems  ingenious,  I  infert  it,  but  fee  no  reafon  to 
contemn  the  former  reading.  I  underiland  it  thus.  '  Notvvithftariding 
'  his  ill  ufage  of  me,  I  will  yet  pity  him.'  Seivard. 

7W//be  (orryyet,  is  certainly  a  flat  and  aukward  reading.  The 
Prince's  laft  words  to  Leontius  were,  Thau  art  a  plague-fore  to  me. 
Perhaps,  therefore,'  Leontius  might  fay,  1  will  be  a  fore  to  you  yet ; 
but  we  (hall  not  difturb  the  text. 

50  Bots.]  The  bots  is  a  diftemper  among  horfes,  to  which  be 
groans,  and  roars,  and  kicks,  plainly  allude.  In  Shakefpeare's 
Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  Carriers  complains,  that  the  beans 
and  peafe  are  fo  dank,  they  will  '  give  poor  jades  the  lots."  Upon 
which  paflage  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  «  The  bats  are  worms  in  the  ftomach 
'  of  a  horfe  ;'  and  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  that '  a  bots  livht  upon  you  is 
•  an  imprecation  frequently  repeated  in  the  play  of  Henry  V.' 

Leon. 
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Leon.  What  ails  the  fool  ?  And  what  ftar  reigns  now, 

gentlemen, 
We  have  fuch  prodigies  ? 

2  Gent.  'Twill  pofe  your  Heav'n-hunters. 
He  talks  now  of  the  king,  no  other  language, 
And  with  the  king,  as  he  imagines,  hourly. 
Courts  the  king,  drinks  to  the  king,  dies  for  the  king, 
Buys  all  the  pictures  of  the  king,  wears  the  king's 
colours. 

Leon.  Does  he  not  lie  i'  th'  King-ftreet  too  ? 

i  Gent.  He's  going  thither. 

Makes  prayers  for  the  king,  in  fundry  languages, 
Turns  all  his  proclamations  into  metre  j 
Is  really  in  love  with  the  king,  moft  dotingly, 
And  fwears  Adonis  was  a  devil  to  him. 
A  fweet  king,  a  moft  comely  king,  and  fuch  a  king — 

2*Gent.  Then  down  on's  marrow-bones  ;  oh,  excel- 
lent king 

Thus  he  begins,  thou  light  and  life  of  creatures, 
Angel-ey'd  king,  vouchfafe  at  length  thy  favour  •, 
And  fo  proceeds  to  incifion  5I.     What  think  you  of 
this  forrow  ? 

i  Gent.  Will  as  familiarly  kifs  the  king's  horfes 
As  they  pafs  by  him — Ready  to  raviihhis  footmen. 

Leon.  Why,  this  is  above  ela  5i  / 
But  how  comes  this  ? 

1  Gent.  Nay,  that's  to  underftand  yet ; 
But  thus  it  is,  and  this  part  but  the  pooreft. 
'Twould  make  a  man  leap  o'er  the  moon  to  fee  him 
Aft  thefe. 

2  Gent.  With  fighs  as  tho'  his  heart  would  break  ; 
Cry  like  an  unbreech'd  boy  "  ;  not  eat  a  bit. 

51  And  fo  proceeds  to  incijion."]  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I  have  endea- 
vour'd  in  vain  to  difcover  the  meaning  here  :  The  word  incifion  occurs 
in  another  play,  but  is  full  as  dark  there  as  here.  Seward. 

Ji  Ela.]  A  note  in  mufick.  R. 

s*  a  breech* d  boy.]  The  fenfe  requires  that  it  fhould  be 

either  ne<w-breecb'd  or  un  breeclid;  and  the  want  of  a  fyllable  to  the 
verfe  is  another  reafon  for  the  change.  Se-ward. 

F  4  Leon. 
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Leon.  I  muft  go  fee  him  prefently  •, 
For  this  isfuch  a  gig — For  certain,  gentlemen, 
The  fiend  rides  on  a  fiddle-flick. 

2  Gent.  I  think  fo. 

Leon.  Can  you  guide  me  to  him  ?  For  half  an  hour 

I'm  his, 
To  fee  the  miracle. 

i  Gent.  We  fure  mail  ftart  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      V. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Leucippe. 

Ant.  Are  you  fure  me  drank  it  ? 

Leu.  Now  muft  I  lie  moft  confidently.  [Aftdc. 

Yes,  Sir,  me  has  drank  it  off. 

Ant.  How  works  it  with  her  ? 

Leu.  I  fee  no  alteration  yet. 

Ant.  There  will  be  •, 

For  he's  the  greateft  artift  living  made  it. 
Where  is  (he  now  ? 

Leu.  She  is  ready  to  walk  out,  Sir. 

Ant.  Stark  mad,  I  know,  me  will  be. 

Leu.  So  I  hope,  Sir. 

Ant.  She  knows  not  of  the  prince  ? 

Leu.  Of  no  man  living. 

Ant.  How  do  I  look  ?  how  do  my  cloaths  become  me  ? 
I  am  not  very  grey. 

Leu.  A  very  youth,  Sir  : 
Upon  my  maidenhead,  as  fmug  as  April. 
Heav'n  blefs  that  fweet  face  !  'twill  undo  a  thoufand: 
Many  a  foft  heart  muft  fob  yet,  ere  that  wither. 
Your  grace  can  give  content  enough. 

Ant.  I  think  fo. 

Enter  .Celia,  with  a  look. 
Leu.  Here  me  comes,  Sir. 
Ant.  How  fhall  I  keep  her  off  me  ? 
Go,  and  perfume  the  room  ;  make  all  things  ready. 

[Exit  Leu. 
Cdia. 
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Celia.  No  hope  yet  of  the  prince !  no  comfort  of  him ! 
They  keep  me  mew'd  up  here,  as  they  mew  mad  folks, 
No  company  but  my  afflictions. 
This  royal  devil  again  !  Strange  how  he  haunts  me  ! 
How  like  a  poifon'd  potion  his  eyes  fright  me ! 
H'  has  made  himfelf  handfome  too. 

Ant.  Do  you  look  now,  lady  ? 
You'll  leap  anon. 

Celia.  Curl'd  and  perfum'd  ?  I  fmell  him. 
He  looks  on's  legs  too  ?  fure  he'll  cut  a  caper. 
God-a-mercy,  dear  December  ! 

Ant.  Oh,  do  you  fmile  now  ? 
J  knew  it  would  work  with  you.  Come  hither,  pretty  one. 

Celia.  Sir ! 

Ant.  I  like  thofe  court'fies  well.    Come  hither,  and 
kifs  me. 

Celia.  I'm  reading,  Sir,  of  a  Ihort  treatife  here, 
That's  call'd  the  Vanity  of  Luft :  Has  your  grace  feen  it  ? 
He  fays  here,  that  an  old  man's  loofe  defire 
Is  like  the  glow-worm's  light,  the  apes  fo  wonder'd  at; 
Which,  when  they  gather'd  (ticks,  and  laid  upon't,  ' 
And  blew,   and  blew,  turn'd  taij,  and.  went  out  pre- 

fently. 

And  in  another  place,  he  calls  their  loves 
Faint  fmells  of  dying  flow'rs,  carry  no  comforts ; 
They're  doting,  ftinking  fogs  ;  fo  thick  and  muddy, 
Reafon,  with  all  his  beams,  cannot  beat  thro'  'em. 

Ant.  How's  this?  Is  this  the  potion  ?  You  but  fool 

(till! 
'.  know  you  love  me. 

Celia.  As  you're  juft  and  honeft, 
>know,  I  love  and  honour  you  ;  admire  you. 

Ant.  This  makes  againft  me,  fearfully  againft  me. 

Celia.  But,  as  you  bring  your  pow'r  to  periecute  me, 
four  traps  to  catch  mine  innocence,  to  rob  me, 
Vs  you  lay  out  your  lults  to  overwhelm  me, 
iell  never  hated  good  as  I  hate  you,  Sir  : 
Vnd  I  dare  tell  it  to  your  face.     What  glory, 
^ow,  after  all  your  conquefts  got,  your  titles, 

The 
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The  ever-living  memories  54  rals'd  to  you, 

Can  my  defeat  be  ?  my  poor  wreck,  what  triumph  ? 

And  when  you  crown  your  fwelling  cups  to  fortune, 

What  honourable  tongue  can  fmg  my  ftory  ? 

Be  as  your  embLm  is,  a  glorious  lamp, 

Set  on  the  top  of  all,  to  light  all  perfectly  : 

Be  as  your  office  is,  a  godlike  juftice, 

Into  all  fhedding  equally  your  virtues  ! 

Ant.  Sh'  has  drench'd  me  now  -,  now  I  admire  her 

goodnefs  ! 

So  young,  fo  nobly  ftrong,  1  never  tafted. 
Can  nothing  in  the  pow'r  of  kings  perfuade  you  ? 
Celia.  No,  nor  that  pow'r  command  me. 
Ant.  Say  I  (hould  force  you  ? 
I  have  it  in  my  will. 

*CeU&.  Your  will's  a  poor  one  •, 
And,  tho'  it  be  a  king's  will,  a  defpis'd  one : 
Weaker  than  infant's  legs,  your  will's  in  fwaddling 

clouts. 

A  thoufand  ways  my  will  has  found  to  check  you  •, 
A  thoufand  doors  to  'fcape  you.     I  dare  die,  Sir  ; 
As  fuddenly  I  dare  die,  as  you  can  offer. 
Nay,  fay  you  had  your  will,  fay  you  had  ravifh'd  me, 
Perform'd  your  luft,  what  had  you  purchas'd  by  it  ? 
What  honour  won  ?  D'you  know  who  dwells  above, 

Sir, 

And  what  they  have  prepar'd  for  men  turn'd  devils  ? 
Did  you  ne'er  hear  their  thunder  ?  Start  and  tremble, 
Death  fitting  on  your  blood  ;  when  their  fires  vifit  us, 
Will  nothing  wring  you  then,  do  you  think?  Sit 

hard  here  ? 

And  like  a  fnake ss  curl  round  about  your  confcience, 
Biting  and  Hinging  ?  Will  you  not  roar  too  late  then? 
Then,  when  you  fhake  in  horror  of  this  villainy, 
Then  will  I  rife  a  itar  in  Heav'n,  and  fcorn  you  ! 

?4  The  ever-living  memories  raised  to  you.  ~\  Here  memories,  as  in 
Shakefpeare,  is  plainly  ufed  for  memorials. 

"  Like  a  fnail.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon  concurred  in  this 
juft  emendation.  Sc-juarJ. 

M 
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Ant.  Luft,  how  I  hate  thee  now,  and  love  this 

fweetnefs  ! 
Will  you  be  my  queen  ?  can  that  price  purchase  you  ? 

Celia.  IN  ot  all  the  world.     I  am  a  queen  already, 
Crown'd  by  his  love  I  muft  not  lofe  for  fortune : 
I  can  give  none  away,  fell  none  away,  Sir, 
Can  lend  no  love,  am  not  mine  own  exchequer ; 
For  in  another's  heart  my  hope  and  peace  lie. 

Ant.  Your  fair  hands,   lady !  For  yet  I  am   not 

pure  enough 

To  touch  thefe  lips.  In  that  fweet  peace  you  fpoke  of, 
Live  now  for  ever,  and  I  to  ferve  your  virtues  ! 
Celia.  W  hy,  now  you  (hew  a  god !  now  I  kneel 

to  you ! 

This  facrifice  of  virgin's  joy  fend  to  you  ! 
Thus  I  hold  up  my  hands  to  Heav'n  thatrouch'd  you, 
And  pray  eternal  bit  flings  dwell  about  you  ! 

Ant.  Virtue  commands  the  ftars. — Rife,  more  than 

virtue ! 

Your  prefent  comfort  mall  be  now  my  bufmefs. 
Celia.  All  my  obedient  fervice  wait  upon  yon. 

[Exeunt  fever  ally. 

SCENE      VI. 

Enter  Leontius,  Gentlemen^  and  Lieutenant. 

Leon.  Haft  thou  clean  forgot  the  wars  ? 

Lieut.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace. 

i  Gent.  His  mind's  much  elevated  now. 

Leon.  It  feems  fo. 
Sirrah  ! 

Lieut.  I  am  fo  troubled  with  this  fellow  ! 

Leon.  He'll  call  me  rogue  anon. 

i  Gent.  'Tis  ten  to  one  elfe. 

Lieut.  Oh,  king,  that  thou  knew'ft  I  lov'd  thee, 

how  1  lov'd  thee  ! 
And  where,  oh,  king,  I  barrel  up  thy  beauty  ! 

Leon.  He  cannot  leave  his  futler's  trade ;  he  wooes  in't. 

Lieut.  Oh,  never,  king 

Leon. 
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Leon.  By  this  hand,  when  I  confider , 

Lieut.  My  honeft  friend,  you  are  a  little  faucy. 

j  Gent.  I  told  you,  you  would  have  it. 

Lieut.  When  mine  own  worth 

Leon.  Is  flung  into  the  balance,  and  found  nothing. 

Lieut.  And  yet  a  foldier 

Leon.  And  yet  a  faucy  one. 

Lieut.  One  that  has  follow'd  thee 

Leon.  Fair  and  far  off. 

Lieut.  Fought  for  thy  grace 

Leon.  'Twas  for  fome  grief :  You  lie,  Sir  ! 

Lieut.  He's  the  fon  of  a  whore  denies  this !  Will 
that  fatisfy  you  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  very  well. 

Lieut.  Shall  then  that  thing  that  honours  thee 

How  miferalMe  a  thing  foever,  yet  a  thing  ftill ; 
And,  tho'  a  thing  of  nothing,  thy  thing  ever 

Leon.  Here's  a  new  thing. 

2  Gent.  He's  in  a  deep  dump  now. 

Leon.  I'll  fetch  him  out  on't.     W hen's  the  king's 
birth-day  ? 

Lieut.  Whene'er  it  be,  that  day  I'll  die  with  ringing : 
And  there's  the  refolution  of  a  lover !  [Exit. 

Leon.  A  goodly  refolution  !  Sure,  I  take  it, 
He  is  bewitch'd,  or  mop'd,  or  his  brains  melted. 
Could  he  find  nobody  to  fall  in  love  with,  but  the  king, 
The  good  old  king  ?  to  dote  upon  him  too  ? 
St&y !  now  I  remember  what  the  fat  woman  warn'd  me ; 
Bad  me  remember,  and  look  to  him  too. 
I'll  hang  if  me  have  not  a  hand  in  this  :  He's  conjur'd. 
Go  after  him ;  I  pity  the  poor  rafcal : 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  wait  occafion 
To  work  upon  the  prince. 

2  Gent.  Pray  do  that  lerioufly.      [Exeunt  federally. 

SCENE      VII. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  and  Lords. 
Lord.  He's  very  ill. 
Ant.  I'm  very  lorry  for't  5 

And 
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And  much  alham'd  I've  wrong'd  his  innocence. 
Menippus,  guide  her  to  the  prince's  lodgings  j 
There  leave  her  to  his  love  again. 

Men.  I'm  glad,  Sir. 

Lord.  He'll  fpeak  to  none. 

Ant.  Oh,  I  mail  break  that  filence. 
Be  quick  !  take  fair  attendance. 

Men.  Yes,  Sir,  prefently.  [Exit. 

Ant.  He'll  find  his  tongue,  I  warrant  you;  his 

health  too : 
I  fend  a  phyfic  will  not  fail. 

Lord.  Fair  work  it ! 

Ant.  We  hear  the  princes  mean  to  vifit  us, 
In  way  of  truce. 

Lord.  'Tis  thought  fo. 

Ant.  Come ;  let's  in  then, 
And  think  upon  the  nobleft  ways  to  meet  'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE       VIII. 

Enter  Leontius. 

Leon.  There's  no  way  now  to  get  in  ;  all  the  light 

ftopt  tt  o ; 

Nor  can  I  hear  a  found  of  him.  Pray  Heav'n, 
He  ufe  no  violence  !  I  think  he  has  more  foul, ' 
Stronger,  and  I  hope  nobler.  'Would  I  could  but 

fee  once 

This  beauty  he  groans  under,  or  come  to  know 
But  any  circumftance.     What  noife  is  that  there  ? 
I  think  I  heard  him  groan.     Here  are  fome  coming  j 
A  woman  too ;  I'll  itand  aloof,  and  view  'em. 

Enter  Menippus ,  Celia  ^  and  Lords. 
Celia.  Well,  fome  of  ye  have  been  to  blame  in  thrs 

point  j 

But  I  forgive  ye.  The  king  might  have  pick'd  out  too, 
Some  fitter  woman  to  have  tried  his  valour. 
Men.  'Twas  all  to  the  belt  meant,  lady. 
Celia.  I  mud  think  fo  -, 

For 
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For  how  to  mend  it  now-He's  here,  you  tell  me  ? 

Men.  He  is,  madam;  and  the  joy  to  fee  you  only 
Will  draw  him  out. 

Leon.  I  know  that  woman's  tongue  •, 
I  think' I've  feen  her  face  too :  I'll  go  nearer. 
If  this  be  me,  he  has  fome  caufe  of  forrow. 
'Tis  the  fame  face  •,  the  fame  moft  excellent  woman  ! 

Celia.  This  mould  be  lord  Leontius :  I  rememberhim. 

Leon.  Lady,  I  think  you  know  me. 

Celia.  Speak  foft,  good  foldier  ! 
I  do,  and  know  you  worthy,  know  you  noble : 
Know  not  me  yet  openly,  as  you  love  me  ^ 
But  let  me  fee  you  again ;  I'll  fatisfy  you. 
I'm  wondrous  glad  to  fee  thofe  eyes. 

Leon.  You've  charg'd  me. 

Celia.  You  mail  know  where  I  am. 

Leon.  I  will  not  off  yet : 

She  goes  to  knock  at's  door.     This  muft  be  me 
The  fellow  told  me  of;  right  glad  I'm  on't. 
He  will  bolt  now  for  certain. 

Celia.  Are  you  within,  Sir? 
I'll  trouble  you  no  more :  I  thank  your  courtefy. 
Pray,  leave  me  now. 

All.  We  reft  your  humble  fervants !  [Ex.  Men.  &4 

Celia.  So,  now  my  gyves  are  off.     Pray  Heav'n  he 

be  here ! 

Mafter !  my  royal  Sir !  do  you  hear  who  calls  you  ? 
Love,  my  Demetrius ! 

Leon.  Thefe  are  pretty  quail-pipes ; 
The  cock  will  crow  anon. 

Celia.  Can  you  be  drowfy, 
When  I  call  at  your  window  ? 

Leon.  I  hear  him  ftirring : 
Now  he  comes  wond'ring  out. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Dem.  'Tis  Celia's  found  fure! 
The  fweetnefs  of  that  tongue  draws  all  hearts  to  it. 
There  ftands  the  ihape  too ! 

Leon. 
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Leon.  How  he  (tares  upon  her  ? 

Dem.  Ha  !  do  mine  eyes  abufe  me? 
Tis  me,  the  living  Celia  !  Your  hand,  lady ! 

Celia.  What  fhould  this  mean  ? 

Dem.  The  very  felf-fame  Celia 

Celia.  How  do  you,  Sir  ? 

Dem.  Only  turn'd  brave  *6. 
heard  you  were  dead,  my  dear  one.     Complete  ! 
)he  is  wondrous  brave-,  a  v/ondrous  gallant  courtier! 

Celia.  How  he  furveys  me  round  ?  Htre  has  been 
foul  play. 

Dem.  How  came  fhe  thus  ? 

Celia.  It  was  a  kind  of  death,  Sir, 
fuffer'd  in  your  abfence,  mew'd  up  here, 
Vnd  kept  conceal'd  I  know  not  how. 

Dem.  'Tis  likely. 

iow  came  you  hither,  Celia  ?  Wondrous  gallant ! 
)id  my  father  fend  for  you  ? 

Celia.  So  they  told  me,  Sir, 
Vnd  on  command  too. 

Dem.  I  hope  you  were  obedient  ? 

Celia.  I  was  fo  ever. 

Dem.  And  you  were  bravely  us'd  ? 

j  Celia.  I  wanted  nothing. 

*ly  maidenhead  to  a  mote  i*  th'  fun,  he's  jealous  : 
mutt  now  play  the  knave  with  him,  tho*  I  die  for't  •, 
Fis  my  nature.  [AJide. 

Dem.  Her  very  eyes  are  aher?d  I 

ewels,  and  rich  ones  too,  I  never  faw  yet 

;nd  what  were  thofe  came  for  you  ? 

Celia.  Monftrous  jealous :  [A/ide. 

lave  I  liv'd  at  the  rate  of  thefe  fcorn'd  qtieftions  ? — 
'hey  feem'd  of  good  fort ;  gentlemen. 

Dem.  Kind  men  ? 

Celia.  They  were  wondrous  kind  -,  I  was  much  be- 
holden to  'em. 
'here  was  one  Menippus,  Sir. 

Dem.  Ha? 

56  Only  turn'd  brave.]  i.  e.  Finely  dreft.    So  in  Phibfter,  and  va- 
)us  other  places,     Milton  alfo  ulcs  bravery  in  the  fenfe  of  finery. 

Celia. 
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Cetia.  One  Menippus ; 
A  notable  merry  lord,  and  a  good  companion. 

Dem.  And  one  Charinthus  too  ? 

Celia.  Yes,  there  was  fuch  a  one. 

Dem.  And  Timon  ? 

Celia.  'Tis  moft  true, 

Dem.  And  thou  moft  treacherous  ! 
My  father's  bawds,  by  Heav'n !  they  never  mifs  courfe. 
And  were  thefe  daily  with  you  ? 

Celia.  Ev'ry  hour,  Sir. 

Dem.  And  was  there  not  a  lady,  a  fat  lady  ? 

Celia.  Oh,  yes ;  a  notable  good  wench. 

Dem.  The  devil  fetch  her ! 

Celia.  'Tis  ev'n  the  merrieft  wench 

Dem.  Did  me  keep  with  you  too  ? 

Celia.  She  was  all  in  all ;  my  bed-fellow,  eat  with  me, 
Brought  me  acquainted. 

Dem.  You  are  well  known  here  then  ? 

Celia.  There  is  no  living  here  a  itranger,  I  think. 

Dem.  How  came  you  by  this  brave  gown  r 

Celia.  This  is  a  poor  one  : 

Alas,  I've  twenty  richer.     Do  you  fee  thefe  jewels  ? 
Why,  they're  the  pooreft  things,  to  thofe  are  fent  me, 
And  fent  me  hourly  too  ! 

Dem.  Is  there  no  modefty,  no  faith,  in  this  fair  fex  ? 

Leon.  What  will  this  prove  to  ? 
For  yet,  with  all  my  wits,  I  underftand  not. 

Dem.  Come  hither!   Thou  art  dead  indeed,  loft, 

tainted ! 

All  that  J  left  thee,  fair,  and  innocent, 
Sweet  as  thy  youth,  and  carrying  comfort  in't ; 
All  that  I  hop'd  for  virtuous,  is  fled  from  thee, 
Turn'd  black56  and  bankrupt! 

*6 —  iijlid from  thee, 

70r»Vback  and  bankrupt.']  I  believe  this  reading  corrupt,  be- 
caufe  it  has  an  anticlimax  in  it.  To  turn  back  and  fly  is  fenfe,  but  to 
fy  and  turn  back  v>  vftfotrforiftt^  1  hope  that  J've  retriev'd  the 
true  word,  tor  it  Hands  in  proper'antithefi.s  to  the  epithet/iv/V,  in  the 
former  pa.  t  of  the  fentence,  and  Celia  ice  ins  afterwards  to  retort  the 
very  word, 

The n  let  a  tboufand  black  thoughts  mufter  in  you. 
In  which  line  the  eld  folio,  'vthe  firft  impreffion  of  this  plav)  reads  back 
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Leon.  By'r  lady,  this  cuts  fhrewdly. 

Dem.  Thou'rt  dead,  for  ever  dead !  Sin's  furfeit 

'  flew  thee  -, 

Th*  ambition  of  thole  wanton  eyes  betray'd  thee. 
Go  from  me,  grave  of  honour !  go,  thou  foul  one, 
Thou  glory  of  thy  fin  !  go,  thou  defpis'd  one ! 
And  where  there  is  no  virtue,  nor  no  virgin  -, 
Where  Chaftity  was  never  known,  nor  heard  of; 
Where  nothing  reigns  but  impious  luft  and  loofenefs57 ; 
Go  thither,  child  of  blood,  and  fing  my  doting ! 

Celia.  You  do  not  (peak  this  ferioufly,  I  hope,  Sir: 
I  did  but  jeft  with  you. 

Dem.  Look  not  upon  me ! 

There  is  more  hell  in  thofe  eyes,  than  hell  harbours  ; 
And,  when  they  flame,  more  torments  ! 

Celia.  Dare  you  trull  me  ? 

You  durll  once,  ev'n  with  all  you  had,  your  love,  Sir. 
By  this  fair  light,  I'm  honeft. 

Dem.  Thou  fubcle  Circe, 
Caft  not  upon  the  maiden  light  eclipfes  ; 
Curfe  not  the  day  ! 

Celia.  Come,  come,  you  fhall  not  do  this. 
How  fain  you  would  feem  angry  now,  to  fright  me  : 
You  are  not  in  the  field  among  your  enemies. 
Come,  I  muft  cool  this  courage. 

Dem.  Out,  thou  impudence, 
Thou  ulcer  of  thy  fex  !  When  I  firft  faw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  deftruction, 
I  pull'd  into  my  heart  that  fudd^n  poifon, 
That  now  confumes  my  dear  content  to  cinders. 
I  am  not  now  Demetrius  ;  thou  haft  chang'd  me : 
Thou,woman,with  thy  thoufand  wiles,  halt  chang'd  me-, 

as  well  as  in  the  former  :  which  is  a  further  proof  of  both  being  cor- 
rupt ;  for  in  the  latter  it's  felf-evident.  Se<warJ. 

57  But  impious  luj},  and  loofer  faces.]  The  old  folio  reads,  lofer* 
faces,  which  is  fcarce  fenfe  ;  and  the  change  in  the  fecond  folio  and 
o&avo  is  not  much  for  the  better.  I  hope  IVe  retriev'd  the  original, 
loofenefs  will  fignify  all  diflblute  manners,  and  fo  is  more  comprehtnfive 
than  luft  ;  the  metre  too  is  reftor'd  by  it.  SenuaYd. 

The  wordlooftnefs  is  ufed  in  this  very  fenfe  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs. 

The  firft  folio  reads,  IMPERIOUS  luft  ;  the  fecond,  IMPIOUS. 

VOL,  III,  G  Thou, 
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Thou,  ferpent,  with  thy  angel-eyes,  haft  (lain  me  ! 
And  where,  before  I  touch'd  on  this  fair  ruin, 
I  was  a  man,  and  reafon  ftaid  58  and  mov'd  me, 
Now  one  great  lump  of  grief,  I  grow  and  wander. 

Celia.  And,  as  you're  noble,  do  you  think  1  did  this  ? 

Dem.  Put  all  thy  devil's  wings  on,  and  fly  from  me  ! 

Celia.  I  will  go  from  you,  never  more  to  fee  you  ; 
I  will  fly  from  you,  as  a  plague  hangs  o'er  me ; 
And,  thro*  the  progrefs  of  my  life  hereafter, 
Where-ever  I  mall  find  a  fool,  a  falfe  man, 
One  that  ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  polifli'd  virtue, 
A  bafe  fufpeclor  of  a  virgin's  honour, 
A  child  that  flings  away  the  wealth  he  cry'd  for, 
Him  will  I  call  Demetrius ;  that  fool,  Demetrius ; 
That  madman,  a  Demetrius  j  and  that  falfe  man, 
The  prince  of  broken  faiths,  even  prince  Demetrius ! 
You  think  now,  I  mould  cry,  and  kneel  down  to  you, 
Petition  for  my  peace  :  Let  thofe  that  feel  here 
The  weight  of  evil,  wait  for  fuch  a  favour : 
I  am  above  your  hate,  as  far  above  it, 
In  all  the  aftions  of  an  innocent  life, 
As  the  pure  ftars  are  from'  the  muddy  meteors. 
Cry,  when  you  know  your  folly  -,  howl  and  curfe  then, 
Beat  that  unmanly  breaft,  that  holds  a  falfe  heart, 
When  you  mail  come  to  know  whom  you've  flung 
from  you. 

Dem.  Pray  you  ftay  a  little. 

Celia.  Not  your  hopes  can  alter  me  ! 
Then,  let  a  thoufand  black  thoughts  mufter  in  you, 
And  with  thofe  enter  in  a  thoufand  dotings  -, 
Thofe  eyes  be  never  fhut,  but  drop  to  nothing  ; 
My  innocence  for  ever  haunt  and  fright  you  ; 

58  Reafon  made,  and  mov'd  me.]  1  can  fcarce  affix  any  idea  tt> 
this  reading,  and  as  the  word  I  have  fubftituted  is  near  the  trr.ce  of 
the  letters,  and  the  direft  contrail  of  the  fecond  verb,  I  hope  it  \viii 
be  thought  the  true  one.  I  have  Mr.  Sympfon's  approbation,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  exprefllon,  1  grow  andwaneltr,  in  the  next  line,  wants 
either  corredion  or  explanation.  The  fenfe  I  affix  to  it  will  be  a 
confivmation  of  the  truth  of  my  conjefture.  Whereas  before  reafon 
guided  me,  whether  I  Hood  or  moved  :  Now  when  I  ftand  ftill,  I  do 
but  grow  like  a  vegetable  ;  when  I  move,  I  wander  like  a  fenfeleft 

SewrJ. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  arms  together  grow  in  folds ;  that  tongue, 
That  bold  tongue,  that  barks  out  thefe  difgraces, 
When  you  fliall  come  to  know  how  nobly  virtuous 
I  have  preferv'd  my  life,  rot,  rot  within  you  ! 

Dem.  What  (hall  I  do  ? 

Celia.  Live  a  loft  man  for  ever  ! 
Go,  afk  your  father's  confcience  what  I  fufter*d, 
And  thro'  what  feas  of  hazards  I  iail'd  too 59 ; 
Mine  honour  ftill  advanced  in  fpite  of  tempefts  : 
Then,  take  your  leave  of  love  ;  and  confefs  freely, 
You  were  ne'er  worthy  of  this  heart,  that  ferv'd  you : 
And  fo  farewell,  ungrateful !  [Exit. 

Dem.  Is  fhe  gone  ? 

Leon.  I'll  follow  her,  and  will  find  out  this  matter. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Antigonus  and  Lords. 

Ant.  Are  you  pleas'd  now  ?  Ha'  you  got  your  heart 

again  ? 
Have  I  reftor'd  you  that  ? 

Dem.  Sir,  ev'n  for  Heav'n  fake, 
And  facred  Truth  fake,  tell  me  how  you  found  her.? 

Ant.  I  will,  and  in  few  words.     Before  I  tried  her, 
JTis  true,  I  thought  her  moft  unfit  your  fcllowmip, 
And  fear'd  her  too  •,  which  fear  begot  that  (lory 
I  told  you  firfl :  But  fince,  like  goid  I  touch'd  her. 

Dem.  And  how,  dear  Sir 

Ant.  Heav'n's  holy  light's  not  purer. 
The  conftancy  and  goodnefs  of  all  women, 
That  ever  liv'd  to  win  the  names  of  worthy, 
This  noble  maid  has  doubled  in  her  honour. 
All  promifes  of  wealth,  all  art  to  win  her, 
And  by  all  tongues  employ 'd,  wrought  as  much  on  her 
As  one  may  do  upon  the  fun  at  noon-day 
By  lighting  candles  up.     Her  mape  is  heav'nly, 
And  to  that  heav'nly  fhape  her  thoughts  are  angels. 

Dem.  Why  did  you  tell  me,  Sir 

*9  And  through  wbut  feas  of  hazardt  I  jait d  tiuough.]  As  this 
difagreeable  tautology  is  very  eaiily  avoided,  and  more  likely  to  have 
occurred  at  the  prefs,  than  have  efcaped  the  Author,  we  hope  to  ibnd 
cxcufed  for  the  fmall  variation  we  have  made. 

G  2  Ant. 
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Ant.  'Tis  true  I  err'd  in't : 
But    fmce  I  made  a  full  proof  of  her  virtue, 
I  find  a  king  too  poor  a  iervant  for  her. 
Love  her,  and  honour  her  -,  m  all  obferve  her 
She  muft  be  fbmething  more  than  time  yet  tells  her  ; 
And  certain  I  believe  him  blefs'd  enjoys  her. 
I  would  not  lofe  the  hope  of  fuch  a  daughter,          ^ 
To  add  another  empire  to  my  honour.  [Exit. 

Dem.  Oh,  wretched  ftate !  to  what  end  mail  I  turn  me? 
Arid  where  begins  my  penance  ?  Now,  what  fervice 
Will  win  her  love  again  ?  My  death  muft  do  it : 
And  if  that  facrifice  can  purge  my  follies, 
Be  pleas'd,  oh,  mighty  Love,  I  die  thy  fervant !  [Exit. 


A  C  T     V.       SCENE!. 

Enter  Leontius  and  Celia. 

Leon.'J  KNOW  he  does  not  deferve  you  •,  h'  has  us'd 
you  poorly  : 

And,  to  redeem  himfelr 

Celia.  Redeem? 

Leon.  I  know  it 

There's  no  way  left. 

Celia.  For  Heav'n's  fake,  do  not  name  him, 
Do  not  think  on  him,  Sir ;  he's  fo  far  from  me 
In  all  my  thoughts  now,  methinks  I  never  knew  him, 
Leon.  But  yet  I  would  fee  him  again. 
Celia.  No,  never,  never  ! 
Leon.  I  do  not  mean  to  lend  him  any  comfort, 
But  to  afflict  him ;  fo  to  torture  him, 
That  ev'n  his  very  foul  may  make  within  him  ; 
To  make  him  know,  tho'  he  be  great  and  powerful, 
'Tis  not  within  his  aim  to  deal  dishonourably, 
And  carry  it  off,  and  with  a  maid  of  your  fort. 
Celia.  I  muft  confefs,  I  couid  molt  fpitefully  afHici; 
himj 

-Now 
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Now,  now,  I  could  whet  my  anger  at  him  ; 

Now,  arm'd  with  bitternefs,  I  could  fhoot  thro'  him : 

I  long  to  vex  him  ! 

Leon.  And  do  it  home,  and  bravely. 

Celia.  Were  I  a  man 

Leon.  I'll  help 6o  that  weaknefs  in  you  : 
I  honour  you,  and  ferve  you. 

Celia.  Not  only  to  difclaim  me, 
When  he  had  feal'd  his  vows  in  Heav'n,  fworn  to  me, 
And  poor  believing  I  became  his  fervant ; 
But,  moft  maliciouily,  to  brand  my  credit, 
Stain  my  pure  name  ! 

Leon.  I  would  not  fuffer  it. 
See  him  I  would  again ;  and,  to  his  teeth  too, 
(Od's  precious  !)  I  would  ring  him  fuch  a  leflbn — 

Celia.  I  have  done  that  already. 

Leon.  Nothing,  nothing ; 
It  was  too  poor  a  purge.     Befides,  by  this  time 
He  has  found  his  fault,  and  feels  the  hells  that  follow  it. 
That,  and  your  urg'd-on  anger  to  the  higheft — 
Why,  'twill  be  fuch  a  ftroke 

Celia.  Say,  he  repent  then, 
And  feek  with  tears  to  foften?  I'm  a  woman, 
A  woman  that  have  lov'd  him,  Sir,  have  honour'd  him ; 
I  am  no  more. 

Leon.  Why,  you  may  deal  thereafter. 

Celia.  If  1  forgive  him,  I  am  loft. 

Leon.  Hold  there  then  ; 

The  fport  will  be,  to  what  a  poor  fubmiflion 

But  keep  you  ftrong. 

Celia.  I  would  not  fee  him. 

Leon.  Yes  ;  you  mall  ring  his  knell. 

Celia.  How  if  I  kill  him  ? 

Leon.  Kill  him  ?  why,  let  him  die. 

Celia.  I  know  'tis  fit  fo : 

But  why  mould  I,  that  lov'd  him  once,  deflroy  him  ? 
Oh,  had  he  'fcap'd  this  fin,  what  a  brave  gentleman — 

60  /'//  help  that  weaknefs  in  you."]  That  is,  I  will  remedy  it,  I  will 
aftjl  it. 

G  3  Leon. 
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Leon    1 iru.il  conlets,  had  this  not  fali'n,  a  nobler, 
A  haiKtfomer,  the  whole  world  had  not  mew'd  you  : 
And,  to  his  making,  fuc'h  a  mind 

Celia.  'Tis  certain: 
But  ail  this  I  mutt  now  forget. 

Leon.  You  mall  not, 

If  I  have  any  art.  [A/ide.]— Go  up,  iweet  lady, 
And  truii  my  ruth. 

Celia    But,  good  Sir,  bring  him  not. 

Leon.  I  would  not  for  the  honour  you  are  born  to  -, 
But  you  fhall  fee  him,  and  neglect  him  too,  and  fcorn 
him. 

Celia.  You  will  be  near  me  then  ? 

Leon.  T  will  be  with  you. — 

Yet  there's  ibme  hope  to  ftop  this  gap  ;  I'll  work 
hard.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE      II. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Menippus,  two  Gentlemen,  Lieutenant, 

and  Lords. 

Ant.  But  is  it  pofllole  this  fellow  took  it  ? 
2  Gent.  It  feems  fo,  by  the  violence  it  wrought  with ; 
Yet  now  the  fit's  ev'n  off. 

Men.  I  befeech  your  grace 

Ant.  Nay,  I  forgive  thy  wife  with  all  my  heart, 
And  am  right  glad  me  drank  it  not  herfelf, 
And  more  glad  that  the  virtuous  maid  elcap'd  it; 
I  would  not  for  the  world  't  had  hit :  But  that  this 

foldier, 

(Lord,  how  he  looks  !)  that  he  mould  take  this  vomit! 
Can  he  make  rhimes  too  ? 

2  Gent.  H'  has  made  a  thoufand,  Sir, 
And  plays  the  burden  to  'em  on  a  Jew's-trump. 
Ant.  He  looks  as  tho'  he  were  bepift.  Do  you  love 

me,  Sir? 

Lieut.  Yes,  furely ;  ev'n  with  all  my  heart. 
Ani.  I  thank  you  ; 
I  am  fciad  I  have  fo  good  a  fubjecl:. 
But,  pray  you  tell  me,  how  much  did  you  love  me, 

Before 
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Before  you  drank  this  matter  ? 

Lieut.  Ev'n  as  much 
As  a  fober  man  might  •,  and  a  foldier 
That  your  grace  owes  juft  half-a-year's  pay  to. 

Ant.  Well  remember'd. 
And  did  I  feem  fo  young  and  amiable  to  you  ? 

Lieut.  Methought,  you  were  the  fweeteft  youth — 

Ant.  That's  excellent ! 

Lieut.  Ay  truly,  Sir ;  and  ever  as  I  thought  on  you, 
I  wifh'd,  and  wiih'd 

Ant.  What  didft  thou  wifh,  prithee  ? 

Lieut.  Ev'n  that  I  had  been  a  wench  of  fifteen  for 

you; 
A  handfome  wench,  Sir. 

Ant.  Why,  God-a-mercy,  foldier  ! 
I  feem  not  fo  now  to  thee. 

Lieut.  Not  all  out  ; 
And  yet  I  have  a  grudging  to  your  grace  ftill. 

Ant.  Thou  wall  ne'er  in  love  before  ? 

Lieut.  Not  with  a  king, 
And  hope  I  mall  ne'er  be  again.     Truly,  Sir, 
I  have  had  fu~h  plunges,  and  fiich  bick'rings, 
And,  as  it  were,  fuch  runnings  a-tilt  within  me  ! 
For,  whatfoever  it  was  provok'd  me  tow'rd  you — 

Ant.  God-a-mercy,  ftill ! 

Lieut.  I  had  it  with  a  vengeance ; 
It  play'd  his  prize. 

Ant.  I  would  not  have  been  a  wench  then, 
Tho'  of  this  age. 

Lieut.  No,  lure,  I  mould  have  fpoil'd  you. 

Ant.  Well,  go  thy  ways.     Of  all  the  lufty  lovers 
That  e'er  I  faw — Wilt  have  another  potion  ? 

Lieut.  If  you  will  be  another  thing,  have  at  you. 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Give  me  thy  hand;  from  henceforth  thou'rt  my  foldier. 
Do  bravely ;  I'll  love  thee  as  much. 

Lieut.  I  thank  you  ; 

But,  if  you  were  mine  enemy,  I  would  not  wifh  it  you. 
I  befcech  your  Grace,  pay  me  my  charge. 

2  Cent.  That's  certain,  Sir ; 

G4  H'has 
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H'  has  bought  up  all  that  e'er  he  found  was  like  you, 
Or  any  thing  you've  lov'd,  that  he  could  purchafe  ; 
Old  horfes  that  your  grace  had  ridden  blind,  and  foun- 

der'd  ; 

Dogs,  rotten  hawks,  and,  which  is  more  than  all  this, 
Has  worn  your  grace's  gauntlet  in  his  bonnet. 

Ant.  Bring  in  your  bills :  Mine  own  love  {hall  be 

fatisfy'd ; 

And,  firrah,  for  this  potion  you  have  taken, 
I'll  point  you  out  a  portion  you  fhall  live  on. 

Men.  'Twas  the  beft  draught  that  e'er  you  drank. 

Lieut.  I  hope  fo. 

Ant.  Are  the  princes  come  to  th'  court  ? 

Men.  They  are  all,  and  lodg'd,  Sir. 

Ant.  Come  then,  make  ready  for  their  entertainment; 
Which  prefently  we'll  give.     Wait  you  on  me,  Sir. 

Lieut.  I  (hall  love  drink  the  better  whilit  I  live,  boys ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE       III. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Leontius. 

Dem.  Let  me  but  fee  her,  dear  Leontius ; 
Let  me  but  die  before  her  ! 

Leon.  'Would  that  would  do  it. 
If  I  knew  where  me  lay  now,  with  what  honefty 
(You  having  flung  fo  main  a  mifchief  on  her, 
And  on  fo  innocent  and  fweet  a  beauty) 
Dare  I  prefent  your  vifit  ? 

Dem.  I'll  repent  all, 

And  with  the  greateft  facrifice  of  forrow, 
That  ever  lover  made. 

Leon.  'Twill  be  too  late,  Sir: 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  you. 

Dem.  You  can  help  me. 

^on.h  may  be,  to  her  fight :  What  are  you  nearer  ? 
bn  has  {worn  me  will  not  fpeak  to  you,  look  upon  you ; 
And  to  love  you  again,  oh,  me  cries  out,  and  thunders, 
She  had  rather  love There  is  no  hope. 

f)em.  Yes,  Leontitjs, 

There 
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There  is  a  hope ;  which,  tho'  it  draw  no  love  to  it, 
At  lead  will  draw  her  to  lament  my  fortune ; 
And  that  hope  (hall  relieve  me. 

Leon.  Hark  you,  Sir,  hark  you  ! 
Say  I  mould  bring  you . 

Dem.  Do  not  trifle  with  me  ! 

Leon.  I  will  not  trifle — both  together  bring  you 

You  know  the  wrongs  you've  done  ? 

Dem   I  do  confefs  'em. 

Leon.  And  if  you  mould  then  jump  into  your  fury, 
And  have  another  Suirk  in  your  head 

Dem.  I'll  die  firft  ! 

Leon.  You  muft  fay  nothing  to  her ;  for  'tis  certain, 
The  nature  of  your  crime  will  admit  no  excufe. 

Dem.  I  will  not  fpeak ;  mine  eyes  mail  tell  my  penance. 

Leon.  You  muft  look  wondrous  lad  too, 

Dem.  I  need  not  look  fo  j 
I'm  truly  Sadnefs'  felf. 

Leon.  That  look  will  do  it. 
Stay  here ;  I'll  bring  her  to  you  inftantly : 
But  take  heed  ho-  /  you  bear  yourielf.    Sit  down  there ; 
The  more  humble  you  are,  the  more  lhe'11  take  com- 

pafllon. 
Women  are  per'lous  things  to  deal  upon  !          [Exit. 

Dem.  What  mall  become  of  me?  to  curie  my  fortune* 
Were  but  to  curfe  my  father ;  that's  too  impious  : 
But,  under  whatfoever  fate  I  fuffer, 
Bleis,  I  befeech  thee,  Heav'n,  her  harmlefs  goodnefs  ! 

Enter  Leontius  and  Celia. 

Leon.  Now  arm  yourfelf. 

Celia.  You  have  not  brought  him  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  faith  ; 

And  there  he  is  :  You  fee  in  what  poor  plight  too 
Now  you  may  do  your  will,  kill  him,  or  fave  him.' 

Celia.  I  will  go  back. 

Leon.  I  will  be  hang'd  then,  lady  ! 
Are  you  a  coward  now  ? 

Celia.  I  cannot  fpeak  to  him. 

Dem.  Oh  me ! 

Leon. 
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Leon.  There  was  a  figh  to  blow  a  church  down. 
So,  now  their  eyes  are  fix'd-,   the  fmall  (hot  plays; 
They  will  come  to  th'  battery  anon. 

Celia.  He  weeps  extremely. 

Leon.  Rail  at  him  now. 

Celia.  I  dare  not. 

£w».  I  am  glad  on't. 

Celia.  Nor  dare  believe  his  tears. 

Dem.  You  may,  bleft  beauty  -, 
For  thofe  thick  ftreams  that  troubled  my  repentance, 
Are  wept 6l  out  long  ago. 

Leon.  You  fee  how  he  looks 

Celia.  What  have  I  to  do  how  he  looks  ?  how  look  | 

he  then, 

When  with  a  poifon'd  tooth  he  bit  mine  honour  ? 
It  was  your  counfel  too,  to  fcofn  and  flight  him. 

Leon.  Ay,  if  you  faw  fit  caufe  :  and  you  confefs'4 

too, 

Except  this  fin,  he  was  the  braveft  gentleman, 
The  fweeteft,  nobleft — I  take  nothing  from  you, 
Nor  from  your  anger  •,  ufe  him  as  you  pleafe ; 
For,  to  fay  truth,  he  has  deferv'd  your  juftice. 
But  ftill  confider  what  he  has  been  to  you. 

Celia.  Pray  do  not  blind  me  thus. 

Dem.  Oh,  gentle  miftrefs, 
If  there  were  any  way  to  expiate 
A  fin  fo  great  as  mine,  by  interceflion, 
By  prayers,  by  daily  tears,  by  dying  for  you, 
Oh,  what  a  joy  would  clofe  thefe  eyes  that  love  you  ! 
Leon.  They  fay,  women  have  tender  hearts  •,  I  know 

not; 
I'm  fure  mine  melts. 

Celia.  Sir,  I  forgive  you  heartily, 
And  all  your  wrong  to  me  I  caft  behind  me, 
And  wifh  you  a  fit  beauty  to  your  virtues : 
Mine  is  too  poor.     In  peace  I  part  thus  from  you ! 

61  Are  crept  cut  long  ago.~\  As  this  reading  appears  to  us  very  poor, 
yve  have, '  en  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Sympfon,  altered  crept  tc 
wept ;  which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original  wotd.  This  va- 
riation Mr.  Seward  reje&ed. 

Imuf 
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I  muft  look  back.     Gods  keep  your  Grace !  He's 
here  ftill.  [Exit, 

Dem.  She  has  forgiven  me. 

Leon.  She  has  directed  you  : 
Up,  up,  and  follow  like  a  man  ;  away,  Sir! 
Shelook'd  behind  her  twice.  Her  heart  dwells  here,  Sir; 
You  drew  tears  from  her  too ;  me  cannot  freeze  thus! 
The  door's  fet  open  too  :  Are  you  a  man? 
Are  you  alive?  do  you  underftand  her  meaning? 
Have  you  blood  and  fpirit  in  you  ? 

Dem,  I  dare  not  trouble  her. 

I  Leon.  Nay,anyouwillbenipti'th'headwithnothinK, 
Walk  whining  up  and  down—4  I  dare  not,  cannot'-— 
Strike  now  or  never  !  Faint  heart— you  know  what, 

oir. 

Be  govern'd  by  your  fear,  and  quench  your  fire  out ! 
A  devil  on't !  (lands  this  door  ope  for  nothing  ? 
™-,f  yC  t.°gether>  and  be  naught.  Now,  to  fecure all, 
Will  I  go  fetch  out  a  more  fovereign  plaifter.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     'IV. 

Enter  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Lyfimaebus,  Ptolomey, 
Lieutenant^  Gentlemen,  and  Lords. 

Ant.  This  peace  is  fairly  made. 

Set.  Would  your  grace  wifh  us 
To  put  in  more  ?  Take  what  you  pleafe ;  we  yield  it: 
The  honour  done  us  by  your  fon  conftrains  it, 
Your  noble  fon. 

Ant.  It  is  fufficient,  Princes. 
And,  now  we're  one  again,  one  mind,  one  body, 
And  one  fword  mall  ftrike  for  us. 

Lyf.  Let  prince  Demetrius 
But  lead  us  on  (for  we  are  his  vow'd  fervants) 
Againft  the  ftrength  of  all  the  world  we'll  buckle. 

Ptol.  And  ev'n  from  all  that  ftrength  we'll  catch  at 
victory. 

SeL  Oh,  had  I  now  recover'd  but  the  fortune 
i  loit  in  Antioch,  when  mine  uncle  perifh'd  ! 

.  But 

:"•:••- 
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But  that  were  but  to  furfeit  me  with  bleflings. 

Lyf.  You  loft  a  fweet  child  there. 

Sel.  Name  it  no  more,  Sir ; 
This  is  no  time  to  entertain  fuch  forrows. 
Will  your  majefty  do  us  the  honour  we  m  ay  fee  the  prince, 
And  wait  upon  him  ? 

Enter  Leontius. 

Ant.  I  wonder  he  ftays  from  us. 
How  now,  Leontius  ?  Where's  my  fon  ? 

Sel.  Brave  captain  ! 

Lyf.  Old  valiant  Sir  ! 

Leon.  Your  Graces  are  welcome  ! 
Your  fon,  an't  pleafe  you,  Sir,  is  new  cafliier'd  yonder, 
Caft  from  his  miftrefs' favour-,  and  fuch  a  coil  there  is, 
Such  fending,  and  fuch  proving  !  She  ftands  off. 
And  will  by  no  means  yield  to  compofition  : 
He  offers  any  price';  his  body  to  her. 

Sel.  She  is  a  hard  lady  denies  that  caution. 

Leon.  And  now  they  whine,  and  now  they  rave : 

Faith,  princes, 

'Twere  a  good  point  of  charity  to-  piece  'em 6z ; 
For  lefs  than  fuch  a  power  will  do  juft  nothing: 
And  if  you  mean  to  fee  him,  there  it  muft  be, 
For  there  will  he  grow,  'till  he  be  tranfplanted. 

Sel.  Befeech  your  grace,  let's  wait  upon  you  thither, 
That  I  may  fee  that  beauty  dares  deny  him, 
That  fcornful  beauty. 

Ptol.  I  mould  think  it  worfe  now  ; 
111  brought-up  beauty. 

Ant.  She  has  too  much  reafon  for't ; 

61  *$jivcr*  a  good  point  of  charity  to  piece  'em.~\  This  reading  is  fenfe, 
and  we  would  not  dillurb  the  text  ;  yet  we  will  hazard  our  conjecture 
of  the  Author's  having  written, 

'Tiuere  a  good  point  of  charity  to  peace  them  ; 

*".  e.  to  make  peace  between  them.     Thus,  Antigonus  fays  almoft  im- 
mediately, Here's  a  new  peace  !  And,  foon  after,  Demetrius, 

— We  may  kifs  : 

Put  not  thofe  out  o"  tIS  peace  too. 
And,  finally,  Selcucus,  Th'u  is  a  peace  indeed! 

Which, 
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Which,  with  too  great  a  grief,  I  fhame  to  think  of. 
But  we'll  go  lee  this  game. 

Lyf.  Rather  this  wonder. 

Ant.  Be  you  our  guide,Leontius.  Here's  a  new  peace. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE       V. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Celia. 

Celia.  Thus  faryoulhall  perfuade  me;  ftill  to  honour 

you, 

Still  to  live  with  you,  Sir,  or  near  about  you  j 
For,  not  to  lie,  you  have  my  firft  and  laft  love: 
But  fince  you  have  conceiv'd  an  evil  againft  me, 
An  evil  that  fo  much  concerns  your  honour, 
That  honour  aim'd  by  all  at  for  a  pattern ; 
And  tho'  there  be  a  falfe  thought,  and  confefs'd  too, 
And  much  repentance  fall'n  in  fhow'rs  to  purge  it  j 
Yet,  while  that  great  refped:  I  ever  bore  you, 
Dwells  in  my  blood,  and  in  my  heart  that  duty  ; 
Had  it  but  been  a  dream,  I  mult  not  touch  you! 

Dem.  Oh,  you  will  make  fome  other  happy  ! 

Celia.  Never  j 
Upon  this  hand,  I'll  feal  that  faith. 

Dem.  We  may  kifs  : 
Put  not  thofe  out  o'  th'  peace  too. 

Celia.  Thole  I'll  give  you, 

So  there  you  wiil  be  pleas'd  to  pitch  your  ne  ultra ; 
I  will  be  merry  with  you,  fmg,  difcourie  with  you, . 
Be  your  poor  miftrefs  ftill :  In  truth,  I  love  you  ! 

Enter  Leant  ius,  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Lyfimacbus, 

Ptolomey,  Lieutenant ,  and  Gentkmen. 
Dem.  Stay  !  who  are  thefe  ? 
Lyf.  A  very  handfome  lady. 
Leon.  As  e'er  you  faw. 
Set.  Pity  her  heart's  fo  cruel. 
Lyf.  How  docs  your  Grace  P— He  flands  ftill .  will 
not  hear  us. 

Ptol. 
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Ptol  We  come  to  ferve  you,  Sir,  in  all  our  fortunes. 

Lyf.  He  bows  a  little  now ;  he's  ftrangely  alter'd. 

Sel.  Ha  !  pray  you  a  word,  Leontius  !  pray  you  a 

word  with  you, 

Lyfimachus !  You  both  knew  mine  Enanthe  6j, 
I  loft  in  Antioch,  when  the  town  was  taken, 
Mine  uncle  (lain  •,  Antigonus  had  the  lack  on't. 

Lyf.  Yes,  I  remember  well  the  girl. 

Sel.  Methinks  now, 

That  face  is  wondrous  like  her.     I  have  her  picture : 
The  fame,  but  more  years  on  her  ;  the  very  fame. 

Lyf.  A  cherry  to  a  cherry  is  not  liker. 

Sel.  Look  on  her  eyes. 

Leon.  Moft  certain  me  is  like  her : 
Many  a  time  have  I  dandled  her  in  thefe  arms,  Sir  5 
And  I  hope  who  will  more. 

Ant.  What's  that  ye  look  at,  Princes  ? 

Sel.  This  pidure,  and  that  lady,  Sir. 

Ant.  Ha !  they  are  near  ; 
They  only  err  in  time. 

Lyf.  Did  you  mark  that  blufh  there  ? 
That  came  the  neareft. 

Sel.  I  muft  fpeak  to  her. 

Leon.  You'll  quickly  be  refolv'd. 

Sel.  Your  name,  fweet  lady  ? 

Celia.  Enanthe,  Sir :  And  this  to  beg  your  blefiing, 

Sel.  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Celia.  If  you  be  the  king  Seleucus, 
I  know  you  are  my  father. 

Sel.  Peace  a  little ! 
"Where  did  I  lofe  you  ? 

Celia.  At  the  fack  of  Antioch, 
Where  my  good  uncle  died,  and  I  was  taken, 
By  a  mean  foldier  taken  :  By  this  prince, 

6*  Enantbe.]  The  Editors  of  the  fecond  folio,  tho'  they  copy  thofe 
of  the  firit  in  calling  this  character  Enantke  thro'  this  fcene,  yet,  in  their 
dramatis  pet-fan^,  itiie  her  }'."janthe  ;  in  which  particulars  they  have 
been  followed  by  ail  the  fucceeding  Editors.  It  is  immateiial  which 
name  is  adopted,  but  the  play  and  the  lift  of  the  characters  ought  to 
agree. 

This 
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This  noble  prince,  redeem'd  from  him  again, 
Where  ever  fince  I  have  remain'd  his  fervant. 

Set.  My  joys  are  now  too  full !  Welcome, Enanthe ! 
Mine  own,  my  dearefl,  and  my  beft  Enanthe ! 

Dem.  And  mine  too  defperate  ! 

Sel.  You  lhall  not  think  fo ; 
This  is  a  peace  indeed. 

Ant.  I  hope  it  mail  be, 
And  alk  it  firft. 

Sel.  Moft  royal  Sir,  you  have  it. 

Dem.  I  once  more  beg  it  thus. 

Sel.  You  muft  not  be  denied,  Sir. 

Celia.  By  me,  I  am  fure  he  muft  not,  fure  he  (hall  not : 
Kneeling  I  give  it  too  j  kneeling  I  take  it ; 
And,  from  this  hour,  no  envious  fpite  e'er  part  us  ! 

All.  The  gods  give  happy:  joys  !  all  comforts  to  you ! 

Dem.  My  new  Enanthe  ! 

Ant.  Come,  beat  all  the  drums  up, 
And  all  the  noble  instruments  of  war! 
Let  'em  fill  all  the  kingdom  with  their  founds ; 
And  thofe  the  brazen  arch  of  Heav'n  break  thro', 
While  to  the  temple  we  conduct  thefe  two. 

Leon.  May  they  be  ever  ioving,  ever  young, 
And,  ever  worthy  of  thofe  lines 64  they  fprung, 
May  their  fair  ilTues  walk  with  time  along  ! 

Lieut.  And  hang  a  coward  now !  and  there's  my  fong. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

*+  May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young, 

And  ever  vcortley  oftbofe  lines  they  fprimg  ; 
May  their  fair  ijfuei  vjalk  vjith  time  along."]   We  apprehend 
both  the  text  and  punduation  to  be  corrupted  here,  and  would  read 
thus: 

May  they  be  ever  loving,  ever  young, 
And,  ever  ivortby  oftbofe  Joins  they  fprung, 
May  their  fair  ijfuei  walk  vjitb  time  along  f 

This  remedies  the  vicious  contraction,  and  gives  a  fuller  fenfe. 
Shakefpe.ire  ufes  the  very  expreffion  in  Richard  III.  and  very  neaily 
the  fame  in  King  Lear. 


E  P  I- 


EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BY    THE    LIEUTENANT. 

I  AM  not  cur'd  yet  throughly;  for,  believe, 
I  feel  another  paffion  that  may  grieve  ; 
All  over  me  1  feel  it  too :  And  now 
It  takes  me  cold,  cold,  cold ;  I  know  not  how. 
As  you  are  good  men,  help  me  ;  a  caroufe 
May  make  me  love  you  all,  all  here  i*  th*  houfe, 
And  all  that  come  to  fee  me,  dotingly. 
Now  lend  your  hands  ;  and  for  your  courtefy, 
The  next  employment  I  am  fent  upon, 
I'll  fwear  you  are  phyficians  j  the  war's  none. 
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This  Pajioral  is  indubitably  the  file  produHion  of  Fletcbtr.  It  was 
condemned  by  the  audience  on  thefrft  night  of  performance,  and  laid 
afide  till  Charles  1.  had  it  a  tied  before  hit  Court ;  on  'which  occafion 
Sir  William  Davenant  ivrote  a  Dialogue -Prologue.  The  title  of 
the  third  edition  runs,  *  The  Faithfvll  Shepherde/e.  Acied at  Somerfet 
*  Houfe  befon  the  King  and  S^yeene  on  Tiuelfe  night  lajl,  1633. 
4  And  divers  times  Jtnce  'with  great  applauft  at  the  Private  Houfe 
'  in  Blacke-Friers,  by  his  Majeflies  Servants.'  This  is  the  laft  ac- 
count ive  have  of  its  performance ;  and  indted,  though  the  Faithful 
Shepherdefs  is  excelled  by  very  few  pieces,  in  the  clofet,  nve  cannot 
think  it  well  calculated  for  the  theatre.  The  firft  edition  bears 
date  the  fame  year  in  which  it  was  frft  afttd. 


VOL.  III.  H  DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS     PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Perigot,  ajhepherd  in  love  with  Amoret. 

Thenot,  ajhepherd  in  love  with  Clorin. 

Daphnis,  a  modeft  Jhepherd. 

Alexis,  a  wanton  Jhepherd. 

God  of  a  River. 

Satyr. 

Prieft. 

Old  Shepherd. 

A  Sullen  difcontented  Shepherd. 

WOMEN. 

Amoret,  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs,  in  love  with  Perigot. 
Clorin,  a  holy  Jhepherdefs. 
Amarillis,  ajhepherdefs  in  love  with  Perigot. 
Cloe,  awantonjhepherdefs. 


SCENE,    THESSALY. 


THE 


THE 
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ACT         I. 


Enter  Gloria,  having  buried  her  love  in  an  arbour. 


H 


Clorin.'Jf   "J"  AIL,  holy  earth,  whofe  cold  arms  do 

embrace 

The  trueft  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  ThefTaly! 
Thus  I  falute  thy  grave  •,  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  ftill-loved  afhes ;  thus  I  free 
Myfelf  from  all  eniuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love ;  all  fports,  delights  and  jolly  games 
That  fhepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  put  I  off. 

Now 

1  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  is,  of  all  the  poems  in  our  language, 
one  of  the  greateft  honours  and  the  %ce&te&fcandals  of  our  nation.  It 
fhews  to  what  a  height  in  every  fpecies  of  poetry  the  Britifli  genius 
has  foar'd  ;  it  proves  how  dull  the  vulgar  eye  is  to  purfue  its  flight. 
How  mufl  each  Briton  of  tafte  rejoice  to  find  all  the  paftoral  beauties 
of  Italy  and  Arcadia  tranfplanted  by  Fletcher,  and  flourifhing  in  our 
own  climate  !  How  muft  he  grieve  to  think  that  they  were  at  firft 
blafted,  and  fince  fuffer'd  to  wither  in  oblivion  by  his  Gothic  country- 
men !  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs  was  damned  at  its  firft  appearance, 
and  not  ev'n  a  potent  monarch's  patronage  in  the  next  age,  nor  a 
much  greater  monarch's  in  poetry  than  king  Charles  the  Firft  in 
power,  Milton's  great  admiration  and  clofe  imitation  of  it  in  Comus, 
H  2  could 
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Now  no  more  lhall  thefe  fmooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronals2,  and  lead  the  dance; 
No  more  the  company  of  frefh  fair  maids 
And  wanton  fhepherds  be  to  me  delightful, 
Nor  the  mrill  pleafmg  found  of  merry  pipes 
Under  fome  fhady  dell J,  when  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves  :  All  be  far  away, 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whofe  dear  fide 
How  often  have  I  fat  crown'd  with  frem  fiow'rs 
For  fummer's  queen,  whilft  ev'ry  fhepherd's  boy 
Puts  on  his  lufty  green,  with  gaudy  hook, 
And  hanging  fcrip  of  fineft  cordevan  4. 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  thefe  are  gone  with  thee, 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory  -, 
That  mail  out-live  thee,  and  mail  ever  fpring 
While  there  are  pipes,  or  jolly  fhepherds  fing. 

could  recommend  it  to  the  publick.  The  noble  copy,  'till  within 
thefe  few  years,  was  as  little  known  as  its  original ;  but  fince  it  is 
now  become  the  fafhion  to  admire  the  former,  fome  deference  will 
furely  be  paid  to  Milton's  judgment.  I  fhall  therefore,  in  my  notes 
on  this  play,  not  confine  mylelf  to  mere  verbal  emendations,  but 
endeavour  to  demonftrate  Fletcher's  beauties  from  parallel  paffages 
out  of  Milton  and  other  authentick  poets.  By  which,  I  believe,  it 
will  appear,  that  Milton  bonowed  more  from  Fletcher,  than  Fletcher 
from  all  the  ancient  clafficks.  Seiuard. 

*  Coronals, .]  i.e.  Garlands.   The  word  frequently  occurs  in  Spen- 
ler,  in  the  fame  fenfe.  R. 

*  Dell}  Is  ufed  by  Spenfer  in  his  Shepherd's  Calender.     March, 
fpeaking  of  a  ftieep, 

4  Fell  headlong  into  a  dell.'' 

It  plainly  fignities  a  fteep  place,  or  valley,  and  is  much  the  fame  as 
dale.  See  Biihop  Newton's  notes  on  Comus.  R. 

+  Cordevan.']   Cordnvain  (from  cordovan,  leather)  Spanifh  leather. 

Jobnfon. 

We  find  cordevan,  or  cordkvin,  mentioned  in  the  following  ftanza 
of  Dray  ton's  Fourth  Eclogue: 

The  fhepherd  wore  a  flieep-gray  cloak. 
•  Which  was  of  the  fineft  lock 
'  That  could  be  cut  with  fheer. 
His  mitrons  were  of  bauzons  {kin, 
'  His  cockers  were  of  cordi<win, 
His  hood  of  miniveer.' 

Dray  ton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1403.  R. 

And 
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And  here  will  I,  in  honour  of  thy  love, 

Dwell  by  thy  grave,  forgetting  all  thole  joys 

That  former  times  made  precious  to  mine  eyes ; 

Only  remembring  what  my  youth  did  gain 

In  tiie  dark,  hidden  virtuous  ufe  of  herbs  : 

That  will  I  pradtife,  and  as  freely  give 

All  my  endeavours,  as  I  gain'd  them  free. 

Of  all  green  wounds  I  know  the  remedies 

In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  flung  with  fnakes, 

Or  charm'd  with  pow'rful  words  of  wicked  art, 

Or  be  they  love-fick,  or  thro'  too  much  heat 

Grown  wild  or  lunatick,  their  eyes  or  ears 

Thicken'd  with  mifty  film  of  dulling  rheum ; 

Thele  I  can  cure,  fuch  fecret  virtue  lies 

In  herbs,  applied  by  a  virgin's  hand. 

My  meat  fhall  be  what  theic  wild  woods  afford, 

Berries,  and  chefnuts,  plantanes,  on  whofe  cheeks 

The  fun  fits  fmiling,  and  the  lofty  fruit 

Pull'd  from  the  fair  head  of  the  ftraight-grown  pine ; 

On  thde  I'll  feed  with  free  content  and  reft, 

When  night  mail  blind  the  world,  by  thy  fide  bleft. 

Enter  a  Satyr. 

Sat.  Thro' 5  yon  fame  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  main, 

J  Through  yon  fame  bending  plain."}  That  Hetcher  had  frequently 
in  his  eye  Snakelpeare's  Midlummer  Night's  Dream,  is  certain.  The 
beginning  and  ending  of  this  fpeech  are  an  imitation  of  the  Fairy's 
fpeech,  ad  ii.  fcene  i. 

4  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

'  Thro'  bufh,  thro'  briar, 
'  Over  park,  over  pale, 

'  Thro'  flood,  thro'  fire  \ 
'  I  do  wander  every  where, 
'  Swifter  than  the  Moon's  fphere.' 

Both  Fletcher  and  Milton  follow  Shakefpeare  in  his  liberties  of  fre- 
quently varying  the  Anacreontick  meafures  ;  yet  each  ftanza,and  each 
couplet,  (hould  obferve  a  juft  meafure,  and  would,  I  believe,  have 
done  fo,  had  the  Authors  themfelves  overlooked  the  prefs. 

Swuard. 

Mr.  Seward  changes  through  into  thorough  ;  but  there  i?,  we  think, 
as  little  neceflity,  as  authority,  for  the  alteration.. 

H  3  And 
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And  thro'  thefe  thick  woods,   have  I  run, 

Whofe  bottom  never  kifs'd  the  fun 

Since  the  lufty  fpring  began, 

All  to  pleafe  my  mailer  Pan, 

Have  I  trotted  without  reft 

To  get  him  fruit  -,  for  at  a  feaft 

He  entertains,  this  coming  night,     -j  „  „     , 

His  paramour,  the  Syrinx  bright.      \  IJC^U"U 

But,  behold  a  fairer  fight !  3  amaz  d' 

By  that  heav'nly  form  of  thine, 

Brighteft  fair,  thou  art  divine, 

Sprung  from  great  immortal  race 

Of  the  gods  ;  for  in  thy  face 

Shines  more  awful  majefty, 

Than  dull  weak  mortality 

Dare  with  mifty  eyes  behold, 

And  live  !  Therefore  on  this  mould, 

Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee, 

In  worfhip  of  thy  deity. 

Deign  it,  goddefs,  from  my  hand, 

To  receive  whate'er  this  land 

From  her  fertile  womb  doth  fend 

Of  her  choice  fruits ;  and  but  lend 

Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells  : 

Fairer  by  the  famous  wells, 

To  this  prefent  day  ne'er  grew, 

Never  better  nor  more  true. 

Here  be  grapes,  whofe  luity  blood 

Is  the  learned  poets'  good, 

Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 

The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 

Than  the  fquirrel  whofe  teeth  crack  'em 6 ; 

Deign,  oh,  faireft  fair,  to  take  'em. 

6  J\Iuts  more  brown 

7ban  the  fquirrels  teeth  that  crack^em."]  But  the  teeth  of  the 
fquirrel  is  the  only  vifible  part  that  is  not  brown.  I  hope  I  have 
reflor'd  the  original.  In  thefe  prefents,  which  are  perfcflly  paftoral, 
the  Poet  had,  undoubtedly,  both  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  his  eye. 

Seward. 

We  have  admitted  Mr.  Seward's  emendation  ;•  though  the  old 

reading 
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For  thefe  black-ey'd  Driope 

Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 

With  my  clafped  knee  to  climb  : 

See  how  well  the  lufty  time 

Hath  deck'd  their  rifmg  cheeks  in  red> 

Such  as  on  your  lips  is  fpread. 

Here  be  berries  for  a  queen, 

Some  be  red,  fome  be  green  ; 

Thefe  are  of  that  lufcious  meat, 

The  great  god  Pan  himfelf  doth  eat:* 

All  thefe,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield, 

The  hanging  mountain,  or  the  field, 

I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 

Will  bring  you  more,  more  fweet  and  ftrong; 

Till  when  humbly  leave  I  take, 

Left  the  great  Pan  do  awake 7, 

reading  was  probably  genuine,  and  proceeded  from  the  inadvertence 
of  the  Author. 

7  Left  the  great  Pan  do  awake.]  Thus  Theocritus,  EiJ.  «. 

Ov  6///.K  u  Trot/xar,  TO  ^aapttepoox,  8  Scut;  O.U.MV 
'Zvfla'^cii'  TOO  \\a.iu.  ^E^otxa/xEf .  *)  yap  U.TT   ayfa? 
Ta.nx.ct  xtxp.eix.ws  otpvai/ttcu  •    Im  ye  ?mfo?, 
Kat  01  otfi   op/x-Tta  X,0^'*  TroT'   f "'  xx-j»;Ta». 

'  Shepherd,  forbear  ;  no  fong  at  noon's  dread  hour  ; 
'  Tir'd  with  the  chace,  Pan  deeps  in  yonder  bow'r  ; 
'  Churliih  he  is,  and,  Itirr'd  in  his  repofe, 
'  The  fnappilh  choler  quivers  on  his  nofe.' 

That  Fletcher  had  this  in  his  eye  is  evident,  but  he  has  varied  from 
Theocritus's  theology.  As  he  intended  to  make  his  (hepherds  chalte 
and  virtuous,  he  knew  that  virtue  would  ill  confift  with  the  adoration 
of  fuch  a  choleric  and  luilful  God  as  the  Arcadian  Pan.  But  does 
he  not  in  this  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  propriety,  giving  his  Arcadians 
rather  Chriftian  than  Pagan  fentiments  ?  I  think  not.  The  Arcadians 
firft  worfhipp'd  the  Creator  of  all  things  under  the  name  of  Pan,  which 
fignifies  the  Univerfe,  and  the  image  they  formed  of  him  emblemati- 
cally reprefented  Univerfal  Nature,  as  Macrobius  informs  us.  But  the 
vulgar  foon  loft  the  archetype,  and  imagined  hisy#*r/  nofe,  long  beard, 
and  goatijl  legs,  to  be  the  fymptoms  of  anger,  rujlicity,  and  /uft. 
Fletcher  has  with  great  judgment  placed  his  fcene  among  the  primitive 
Arcadians,  who  had  not  fuch  grofs  ideas.  In  this  he  deviates  from 
the  Italian  dramatic  pailorals,  but  is  followed  by  Milton,  who  intro- 
duces Pagan  deities  in  Comus,  but  makes  the  fuperior  gods  favour  and 
protect  chaftity  and  virtue.  SewarJ. 

H  4  That 
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That  fleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade^ 

Under  a  broad  beech's  made : 

I  muft  go,  I  muft  run 

Swifter  than  the  fiery  fun.  [Exit. 

Clo.  And  all  my  fears  go  with  thee. 
What  greatnefs  or  what  private  hidden  pow'r 
Is  there  in  me,  to  draw  fubmiflion 
From  this  rude  man  and  beaft  ?  Sure  I  am  mortal : 
The  daughter  of  a  fhepherd  -,  he  was  mortal, 
And  me  that  bore  me  mortal :  Prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed  •,  a  fever  makes  me,  and 
The  felf-fame  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  flirink, 
Makes  me  a-cold  :  My  fear  fays,  I  am  mortal. 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me, 
And  now  I  do  believe  it)  if  I  keep 
My  virgin  flow'r  uncropt,  pure,  chafte,  and  fair, 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elfe,  or  fiend 8, 
Satyr,  or  other  pow'r  that  haunts  the  groves, 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illufion 

8  No  goblin,  ixood-god,  fairy,  etfe,  or  fend, 

Satyre,  or  other  po<w"r,  &c.]  Milton  was  fo  charm'd  with  the 
noble  enthufiafm  of  this  paffage,  that  he  has  no  lefs  t'han  three  imita- 
tions of  it.  Twice  in  Comus. 

'  Some  fay,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
'  In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorifli  fen, 

*  Blue  meager  hag,  or  ftubborn  unlaid  ghoft 

4  That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  curfeu  time  ; 
'  No  goblin,  or  fwart  fairy  of  the  mine, 

*  Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  'virginity.'' 

See  the  whole  pafllige  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  two  Brothers.  So  again/ 
the  young  Lady  in  the  wood. 

«  . a  thoufand  fantafies 

'  Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
4  Of  calling  Aapes,  and  beck'ning  fhadows  dire, 
'  And  airy  tongues  that  fyllable  mens'  names 
'  On  fands,  and  fhoars,  and  delart  wilderneffes.' 
And  again,  Paradife  Loll,  book  ix.  line  639.  in  his  noble  defcription 
of  the  ignis  fatuus, 

Hov'ring  and  dancing  with  delufive  light, 
Mifleads  th'  amaz'd  night- wanderer  from  his  way, 
Thro'  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  thro'  pond  or  pool, 
'  There  fwallow'd  up  and  loft,  from  fuccour  far.' 

Stivard. 

Draw 
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Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires ; 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night9, 
To  make  me  follow,  and  fo  tole  me  on 
Thro'  mire  and  ftanding  pools,  to  find  my  ruin: 
tlfe,  why  mould  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners,  nor  fmooth  humanity,  whofe  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himfelf,  and  more  mifhapen, 
1  nus  mildly  kneel  to  me  ?  Sure's  there's  a  pow'r 

PH        great  name  of  Virgin>  that  binds  fait 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines :  Then,  ftrong  Chaftity 
lie  tnou  my  ftrongeft  guard,  for  here  I'll  dwell 
In  oppolition  againft  fate  and  hell  ! 

.Enter  an  Old  Shepherd,  with  four  couple  of  Shepherds 
and  Shepherde/es. 

Old  Shep.  Now  we  have  done  this  holy  feflival 
i  honour  of  our  great  god,  and  his  rites 
Perform'd,  prepare  yourfelves  for  chafte 
And  uncorrupted  fires  ;  that  as  the  pried, 
With  pow'rful  hand,  mall  fprinkle  on  your  brows 
His  pure  and  holy  water,  ye  may  be 
From  all  hot  flames  of  lufl  and  loofe  thoughts  free 

eel,  Ihepherds,  kneel;  here  comes  the  prieft  of  Pan. 

Znfer  Priejl. 

^Fj1^'  ShePherds»  thus  I  purge  away 

Whatsoever  this  great  day, 

Or  the  paft  hours,  gave  not  good, 

To  corrupt  your  maiden  blood. 

From  the  high  rebellious  heat 

Of  the  grapes,  and  flrength  of  meat, 

trom  the  wanton  quick  defires, 

They  do  kindle  by  their'  fires, 

wrftftfoT" 'Sa//'\me>  &C'J  Thls  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the 
Kmousnohons  of  the  tunes  in  which  cur  Author  wrote,  and 
htini  rh"    mann*r,°f  Sh^eipeare.     It  has  been  obferved,  that  in 
nting  this  part  of  the  fpeech  he  had  Virgil  in  view : 
nine  exaudlri  voces  et  <vert,a  <vocantis 
/*  *M,  nox  cuta  terras  cbfcura  teneret.  JEn.  iv.  460. 

R. 

I  do 
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I  do  wafh  you  with  this  water ; 

Be  you  pure  and  fair  herea'ter  ! 

From  your  livers  and  your  veins, 

Thus  I  take  away  the  ftains. 

All  your  thoughts  be  fmooth  and  fair  5 

Be  ye  frefti  and  free  as  air. 

Never  more  let  luftful  heat 

Thro'  your  purged  conduits  beat, 

Or  a  plighted  troth  be  broken, 

Or  a  wanton  verfe  be  fpoken 

In  a  Ihepherdefs's  ear  ! 

Go  your  ways,  ye  all  are  clear. 

[They  rife,  andfmg  in  praife  of  Pan. 

THE     SONG. 

Sing  his  praifes  that  doth  keep 

Our  flocks  from  harm, 
Pan,  the  father  of  our  fheep  ; 

And  arm  and  arm 
Tread  we  foftly  in  a  round, 
While  the  hollow  neighb'ring  ground 
Fills  the  mufick  with  her  found. 
Pan,  oh,  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  fing  : 
Thou  that  keep'ft  us  chafte  and  free, 

As  the  young  fpring, 
Ever  be  thy  honour  fpoke, 
From  that  place  the  morn  is  broke, 
To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke  !         [Exeunt, 

Manent  Perigot  and  Amoret. 

Peri.  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid, 
Thy  fhepherd  prays  thee  ftay,  that  holds  thee  dear, 
Equal  with  his  foul's  good. 

Amo.  Speak ;  I  give 

Thee  freedom,  fhepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  {till 
The  fame  it  ever  was  •,  as  free  from  ill 
As  he  whofe  converfation  never  knew 
The  court  or  citjr :  Be  thou  ever  true. 

Peri.  When  I  fall  off  from  my  affection, 
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Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  foul  defines, 

Firft,  let  our  great  god  ceafe  to  keep  my  flocks, 

That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard, 

The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  fummer's  great  heat, 

And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 

Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  fall  fpeedily, 

And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go  ! 

Amo.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  fhepherd,  wifh  not  fo; 
I  do  believe  thee  :  'Tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  falfe,  and  harder,  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

Peri.  Oh,  you  are  fairer  far 
Than  the  chafte  blufliing  morn,  or  that  fair  ftar 
That  guides  the  wandring  feaman  thro'  the  deep-, 
Straighter  than  ftraighteft  pine  upon  the  fteep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain  ;  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  drip  before  day-light 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks  ; 
Your  hair  more  beauteous  than  thofe  hanging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  be  not  loft ; 
You're  fail'd  too  far  already  from  the  coaft 
Of  our  difcourfe. 

Peri.  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 
I  fhould  not  love  alone,  I  mould  not  lofe 
Thofe  many  paffions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  fent  to  Heav'n  ?  Did  you  not  give  your  hand, 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hoilage  ?  Do  not  then 
Give  back  again  thofe  fweets  to  other  men, 
You  yourfelf  vow'd  were  mine. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  fo  far  as  maiden's  modefty 
May  give  afiurance,  I  am  once  more  thine, 
Once  more  I  give  my  hand  -,  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealoufy  ! 

Peri.  I  take  it  as  my  bell  good,  and  defire, 
For  ftronger  confirmation  of  our  love, 
To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove, 
Where  all  true  mepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  loner  fervice :  Say,  fweet,  (hall  it  hold  ? 

iAmo.  Dear  friend,  you  mult  not  blame  me,  if  I  make 
A  doubt 
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A  doubt  of  what  the  lilent  night  may  do, 
Coupled  with  this  day's  heat,  to  move  your  blood  : 
Maids  muft  be  fearful.  Sure  you  have  not  been 
Wafh'd  white  enough  ;  for  yet  I  fee  a  ftain 
Stick  in  your  liver  :  Go  and  purge  again. 

Peri.  Oh,  do  not  wrong  my  honeft  fimple  truth ! 
Myfelf  and  my  affections  are  as  pure 
As  thofe  chafte  flames  that  burn  before  the  fhrine 
Of  the  great  Dian :  Only  my  intent 
To  draw  you  thither,  was  to  plight  our  troths, 
With  interchange  of  mutual  chafte  embraces, 
And  ceremonious  tying  of  our  fouls : 
For  to  that  holy  wood  is  confecrate 
A  virtuous  well,  about  whofe  flow'ry  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds,, 
By  the  pale  moon-mine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Their  ftolen  children,  fo  to  make  them  free 
From  dying  flefh,  and  dull  mortality  : 
By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  fhepherd  fworn, 
And  giv'n  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plight,  which  neither  envy,  nor  old  time 
Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chafte  kifs  giv'n, 
In  hope  of  coming  happinefs.     By  this 
Frefh  fountain,  many  a  blufhing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long-loved  fhepherd 
With  gaudy  flowers,  whilft  he  happy  fung 
Lays  of  his  lovef  and  dear  captivity  j 
There  grow  all  herbs  fit  to  cool  looler  flames 
Our  fenfual  parts  provoke,  chiding  our  bloods, 
And  quenching  by  their  pow'r  thoTe  hidden  fparks 
That  elfe  would  break  out,  and  provoke  our  fenle 
To  open  fires ;  fo  virtuous  is  that  place. 
Then,  gentle  fhepherdefs,  believe,  and  grant ! 
In  troth,  it  fits  not  with  that  face  to  fcant 
Your  faithful  fhepherd  of  thofe  chafte  defires 
He  ever  aim'd  at,  and 

Amo.  Thou  haft  prcvail'd :  Farewell!  This  coining 

night 

Shall  crown  thy  chafte  hopes  with  long-wifh'd  delight. 

[Exit. 
Peri. 
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Peri.  Our  great  god  Pan  reward  thee  for  that  good 
Thou'ft  given  thy  poor  Ihepherd  !  Faireft  bud 
Of  maiden  virtues,  when  I  leave  to  be 
The  true  admirer  of  thy  chaftity, 
Let  me  deferve  the  hot  polluted  name 
Of  the  wild  woodman,  or  affe<5t  fome  dame 
Whofe  often  proftitution  hath  begot 
More  foul  difeafes  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro'  his  burnings,  while  the  Dog 
Purfues  the  raging  Lion  I0,  throwing  fog 
And  deadly  vapour  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death  ! 

10  —  --  -<wbile  the  Dog 

Purfues  the  raging  Lion,  &c.]  The  malignant  effe&s  of  the  Dog- 
ftar  is  an  imitation  of  a  like  defcription  of  it  in  Spenfer.  Shepherd's 
CaJendar  (peaking  of  the  fun's  progrefs  in  July, 

*  TKe  rampant  Lion  hunts  he  faft 
/  With  Dog  s  of  noifom  breath, 

*  Whofe  baleful  barking  brings  in  hafte, 
'  Pine,  plagoes,  and  drery  death.* 

The  lines  are  extremely  poetical  in  Spenfer,  but  are  improved  bv 
Fletcher  to  fuch  a  dignity,  that  they  even  emulate  as  well  as  imitate 
one  of  noble/I  paflages  in  ail  Virgil. 

*  out  firius  ardor, 

Hie  fit  im  morbofque  ferens  tnortalibus  tfgrit 

Nafeitur,  &  Itevo  contrijlat  lumine  C&lum. 

Khali  not  here  quote  the  defcription  of  the  Dog-ftar  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  becaufe  tho'  Virgil  is  faid  to  have  taken 
the  hint  of  his  fimile  from  that  paflage,  yet  Homer  there  dwells  only 
upon  its  brigbtnefs,  and  not  its  malevolent  influence  upon  mankind  • 
The  addition  of  which  by  Virgil  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  cril 
ticks,  particularly  Mr.  Pope,  as  anfwering  to  ^Sneas's  ihield  not  only 
in  its  brightntfe  but  in  its  menaces  of  rum  and  death  to  the  enemy 
But  I  am  furprized  that  Mr.  Pope,  and  feveral  other  of  the  beft  critics 
fhould  fo  totally  have  miftaken  the  fimile  of  Homer  which  Virgil 
imitates  ;  it  is  the  defcription  of  the  Dog-ltar  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad,  compared  to  the  appearance  of 
Achilles's  armour  to  Priam,  which  Virgil  imitates  and  almoft  literally 


Eranflates, 

»  ft.t  vy    n,  xax.on    /  rt 


IVhich  is  thus  finely  tranflated  by  Mr.  Pope, 

Terrific  glory  !  for  his  burning  breath 
'  Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues  and  death.' 

Seivard. 

Enter 
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Enter  Amarillis. 

Amar.  Shepherd,  may  I  defire  to  be  believ'd, 
What  I  fhall  blufhing  tell  ? 

Peri.  Fair  maid,  you  may. 

Amar.  Then  foftly  thus  :  I  love  thee,  Perigot  j 
And  would  be  gladder  to  be  lov'd  again, 
Than  the  cold  earth  is  in  his  frozen  arms 
To  clip  the  wanton  fpring.    Nay,  do  not  ftart, 
Nor  wonder  that  I  wooe  thee !  thou  that  art 
The  prime  of  our  young  grooms,  even  the  top 
Of  all  our  lufty  fhepherds !  What  dull  eye, 
That  never  was  acquainted  with  defire, 
Hath  feen  thee  wreftle,  run,  or  caft  the  ftone, 
With  nimble  ftrength  and  fair  delivery, 
And  hath  not  fparkled  fire,  and  fpeedily 
Sent  fecret  heat  to  all  the  neighb'ring  veins  ? 
Who  ever  heard  thee  fmg,  that  brought  again 
That  freedom  back  was  lent  unto  thy  voice  ? 
Then  do  not  blame  me,  fhepherd,  if  I  be  •> 

One  to  be  number'd  in  this  company, 
Since  none  that  ever  faw  thee  yet  were  free. 

Peri.  Fair  fhepherdefs,  much  pity  I  can  lend 
To  yoir  complaints  ;  but  fure  I  fhall  not  love, 
All  that  is  mine,  myfelf  and  my  beft  hopes, 
Are  giv'n  already  :  Do  not  love  him  then 
That  cannot  love  again ;  on  other  men 
Beftow  thofe  heats  more  free,  that  may  return 
You  fire  for  fire,  and  in  one  flame  equal  burn  u, 

Amar.  Shall  I  rewarded  be  fo  (Tenderly 
For  my  affection,  moil  unkind  of  men  ? 

11  And  in  one  fame  equal  burn.]  I  have  ventured  to  flrike  out  the 
word  equal,  as  weakning  the  fenfe,  and  extending  the  verfe  into  an 
Alexandrine  without  the  leaft  reafon.  I  therefore  believe  it  fpurious. 

Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  leftion  feems  to  us  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of 
aflifting  harmony,  fince  we  muft  read, 

You  fire  for  fi-er,  and  in  one  flame  burn. 

We  have  adhered  to  the  old  authority  ;  if  we  had  departed  from  it, 
we  fhould  have  omitted  the  conjundlion  and;  thus, 
Ton  f  re  for  f  re  ;  in  one  flame  equal  burn. 
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Jf  I  were  old,  or  had  agreed  with  art 

To  give  another  nature  to  my  cheeks, 

Or  were  I  common  miftrefs  to  the  love 

Of  ev'ry  fwain,  or  could  I  with  fuch  eafe 

Call  back  my  love  as  many  a  wanton  doth, 

Thou  might'fr.  refufe  me,  Ihepherd ;  but  to  thee 

I'm  only  rix'd  and  fet ;  let  it  not  be 

A  fport,  thou  gentle  Ihepherd,  to  abufe 

The  love  of  filly  maid  ! 

Peri.  Fair  foul,  you  ufe 
Thefe  words  to  little  end :  For,  know,  I  may 
Better  call  back  that  time  was  yefterday, 
Or  flay  the  coming  night,  than  bring  my  love 
Home  to  mylelf  again,  or  recreant  prove, 
jl  will  no  longer  hold  you  with  delays  ; 
JThis  prefent  night  I  have  appointed  been 
To  meet  that  chafte  fair  that  enjoys  my  foul, 
,  Jn  yonder  grove,  there  to  make  up  our  loves. 
Be  not  deceiv'd  no  longer,  chufe  again  ; 
Thefe  neighb'ring  plains  have  many  a  comely  fwain, 
Frefher  and  freer  far  than  I  e'er  was  : 
Beftow  that  love  on  them,  and  let  me  pafs. 
Farewell ;  be  happy  in  a  better  choice  !  [Exit 

Amar.  Cruel,  thou'ft  ftruck  me  deaderwith  thy  voicej 
Than  if  the  angry  Heav'ns  with  their  quick  flames 
Had  (hot  me  through  !  I  mufl  not  leave  to  love, 
I  cannot ;  no  !  I  muft  enjoy  thee,  boy, 
Tho'  the  great  dangers  'twixt  my  hopes  and  that 
Be  infinite.    There  is  a  mephcrd  dwells 
Down  by  the  moor,  whofe  life  hath  ever  ftiewn 
Vlore  fullen  difcontent  than  Saturn's  brow, 
>Vhen  he  fits  frowning  on  the  births  of  men  ; 
One  that  doth  wear  himfelf  away  in  lonenefs, 
\nd  never  joys,  unlefs  it  be  in  breaking 
The  holy  plighted  troths  of  mutual  fouls  ; 
)ne  that  lufts  after  ev'ry  fev'ral  beauty, 
Jut  never  yet  was  known  to  love  or  like, 
Vere  the  face  fairer  or  more  full  of  truth 
Than  Phcebe  in  her  fullnefs,  or  the  youth 

Of 
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Of  fmooth  Lyaeus  -,  whofe  nigh-ftarved  flocks 
Are  always  fcabby,  and  infect  all  Iheep 
They  feed  withal ;  whofe  lambs  are  ever  laft, 
And  die  before  their  weaning  •,  and  whofe  dog 
Looks  like  his  mafter,  lean,  and  full  of  fcurf, 
Not  caring  for  the  pipe  or  whiftle.    This  man  may, 
Jf  he  be  well  wrought,  do  a  deed  of  wonder, 
Forcing  me  pafiage  to  my  long  defires  : 
And  here  he  comes,  as  fitly  to  my  purpofe 
As  my  quick  thoughts  could  wim  for. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  Frelh   beauty,  let  me  not  be  thought 

uncivil, 

Thus  to  be  partner  of  your  lonenefs :  'Twas 
My  love  (that  ever-working  paflion  !)  drew 
Me  to  this  place,  to  feek  fome  remedy 
For  my  fick  foul.    Be  not  unkind,  and  fair  ; 
For  fuch  the  mighty  Cupid  in  his  doom 
Hath  fworn  to  be  aveng'd  on ;  then  give  room 
To  my  confuming  fires,  that  fo  I  may  ^ 

Enjoy  my  long  defires,  and  fo  allay 
Thofe  flames,  that  elfe  would  burn  my  life  away.      J 

Amar.  Shepherd,  were  I  but  fure  thy  heart  were  found 
As  thy  words  feem  to  be,  means  might  be  found 
To  cure  thee  of  thy  long  pains  ;  for  to  me 
That  heavy  youth-confuming  mifery 
The  love-fick  foul  endures,  never  was  pleafing. 
I  could  be  well  content  with  the  quick  eafing 
Of  thee  and  thy  hot  fires,  might  it  procure 
Thy  faith  and  further  fervice  to  be  fure. 

Sull.  Shep.  Name  but  that  great  work,  danger,  or 

what  can 

Be  compafs'd  by  the  wit  or  art  of  man, 
And,  if  I  fail  in  my  performance,  may 
I  never  more  kneel  to  the  rifmg  day ! 

Amar.  Then  thus  I  try  thee,  Ihepherd :  This  fame  night 
That  now  comes  ftealing  on,  a  gentle  pair 
Have  promis'd  equal  love,  and  do  appoint 

To 
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To  make  yon  wood  the  place  where  hands  and  hearts 
Are  to  be  tied  for  ever  :  Break  their  meeting, 
And  their  ftrong  faith,  and  I  am  ever  thine. 

Sull.Sbep.  Tell  me  their  names,  and  if  I  do  not  move, 
By  my  great  pow'r,  the  centre  of  their  love 
From  his  fix'd  being,  let  me  never  more 
Warm  me  by  thofe  fair  eyes  I  thus  adore  ! 

Amar.  Come  •,  as  we  go,  I'll  tell  thee  what  they  are, 
And  give  thee  fit  directions  for  thy  work.      [Exeunt. 

Enter  Che. 
Cloe.  How  have  I  wrong'd  the  times,  or  men,  that 

thus, 

After  this  holy  feaft,  I  pafs  unknown 
And  unfaluted  ?  'Twas  not  wont  to  be 
Thus  frozen,  with  the  younger  company 
Of  jolly  mepherds  ;  'twas  not  then  held  good 
For  lufty  grooms  to  mix  their  quicker  blood 
With  that  dull  humour,  mod  unfit  to  be 
The  friend  of  man,  cold  and  dull  Chattily. 
Sure  I  am  held  not  fair,  or  am  too  old, 
Or  elte  not  free  enough,  or  from  my  fold 
Drive  not  a  flock  fufficient  great  to  gain 
The  greedy  eyes  of  wealth-alluring  iwain  : 
Yet,  if  I  may  believe  what  others  fay, 
My  face  has  foil  IZ  enough  ;  nor  can  they  lay 


IZ  My  face  has  foil  enough.]  Thus  ail  the  late  editions  ;  theexpref- 
fion  can,  1  believe,  convey  no  other  fenfe,  but  that  (he  had  jtrjh 
enough  on  her  face,  and  even  this  by  a  very  coarfe  metaphor.     The 
firlt  old  quarto  reads/a;'/*,  which  had  occurred  both  to  Mr.  Sympfon, 
and  myfelf  before  we  law  it  there,  but  we  Hill  totally  differ  in  explain- 
ing it  ;  he  would  have/o//<»  to  llgnify  beauty,  and  gave  me  feme  quo- 
tations to  prove  it,  as  in  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  aft  ii. 
Load  him  <uiith  piles  of  honours,  fet  him  off 
With  all  the  cunning  foils  that  may  elective  us. 

But  I  believe,  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  wordfoi/t,  as  fomething  ugly  to  fet  /^"beauty,  and  not 
beauty  itfelf,  will  perfectly  agree  with  the  intention  of  this  lalt  paf- 
fage.  I  think  therefore  we  ought  not  to  give  arbitrary  and  new 
meanings  to  any  word  merely  to  ferve  a  prcfent  turn.  The  fenfe  I 
affix  is,  I  confefs,  not  very  clearly  expre&'d,  but  it  i»  all,  I  believe, 

VOL.  III.  I  that 
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Juftly  too  drift  a  coynefs  to  my  charge  ; 
My  flocks  are  many,  and  the  downs  as  large 
They  feed  upon  -,  then  let  it  ever  be 
Their  coldnefs,  not  my  virgin  modefty, 
Makes  me  complain. 

Enter  Thenot. 
The.  Was  ever  man  but  I 
Thus  truly  taken  with  uncertainty  ? 
Where  mall  that  man  be  found  that  loves  a  mind 
Made  up  in  conftancy,  and  dares  not  find 
His  love  rewarded  ?  Here,  let  all  men  know, 
A  wretch  that  lives  to  love  his  miftrefs  fo. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  ftay  !  Where  haft  thou 

been  ? 

Or  whither  go'ft  thou  ?    Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any  I3,  air  likewife  as  frefh  and  fweet 
As  where  fmooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  ilreams,  with  flow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  fpring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any  ; 

_  ______  _          Herc 

that  the  words  Can  bear,  viz.  That  the  faces  of  other  \vomen  are 
but  foiies  to  the  beauty  of  mine.  Perhaps  foues  enow  would  give 
this  fenfe  more  fully.  In  this  foliloquy,  relating  to  her  wealth  and 
beauty,  our  Poet  imitates  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil  ;  but  I  cannot 
fay,  that  he  does  it  with  his  ufual  fpirit.  Tho'  there  are  fome  ad- 
ditional beauties,  yet  more  are  omitted  than  added. 

K«*  yap  §rlV  &'  <*$&  i%u  xaxic,   w? 

H  y*p  Trjav  I?  trefoil  lo-sbAt-arov   (w  $1 


I»  a  pct  xuipet, 
tf^lt  Xix^tlat)  xalt^aivilo.      Tut  01  T  uSotlu 


0wx..  E».      .    34- 

—  -  nee  qui  Jim  qiwis,  Alcxi  : 
tyam  di-ves  pecoris,  ni<vei  quam  lafiis  abundant  ; 
Millemea  Siculis  errant  in  montibus  agns:. 
JNcc  fum  adeo  inform!  s  ',  nuper  me  in  litore  vidi^ 
Cum  pla  c  idum  ventis  Jlaret  Mare,  - 

Virg.  Eel.  ii.  19. 
See  alfo  a  like  paffnge  in  the  igth  Idyllium  of  Theocritus. 

Seward. 

1  5   -  "Here  le  'woods  as  green 

_      Atony,  &c.]  This  whole  fpeech  breathes  the  true  fpirit  of  Theo- 
critus and  Vjrga.     In  the  latter  part  he  has  greatly  improv'd  a  hint 

'  taken 
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Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  ftreams  and  wells 
Arbours  o  ergrown  with  woodbines  5  caves,  and  dells  5 
Chufe  where  thou  wilt,  whilft  I  fit  by  and  fine, 
Or  gather  rufhes,  to  make  many  a  rino- 
For  thy  long  fingers  ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love       - 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove    ' 
t  irft  faw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whofe  eyes 
bhe  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  me  convey'd  him  foftly  in  a  fleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the'  fteep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  me  (loops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light 
To  kils  her  fweeteft. 

The.  Far  from  me  are  thefe 
Hot  flafhes,  bred  from  wanton  heat  and  eafe ! 
?have  forgot  what  love  and  loving  meant. 
Knimes,  fongs,  and  merry  rounds  •+,  that  oft  are  fent 

the  loft  ear  of  maid,  are  ftrange  to  me  • 
Only  I  Jive  t'  admire  a  chaftity, 
rhat  neither  pleafing  age  ",  fmooth  tongue,  or  gold, 

the  third  Idyilium  of  the  former,  relating  to  Endimion 
;mmng  is  a  direft  imitation  of  the  two  folio  wing  paffages. 

:«Xoy  @ou.€svflt  wolt 


TS.  s 

Fletcher  has  not  here  equall'd  the  variety  and  beaut"oV  thefe  images, 
ttebummtng  of  the  bee,,  the  chirping  of  the  /W,,  and    the  apples 
droppmg  from   the  pine,  (whofe  ,ccd  in  the  hot  countries  far  e^eJs 
r  fineft  nuts)  are  all  omitted  by  Fletcher,  but  he  has  fully  made   - 

Si3  VnfK1S  ^TS1  deICrip£i°n  °f  a  bank  ^  Perjgot  about  the 
ddle  of  the  thud  aft,  and  even  here  he  has  at  lealt  equall'd  Virgil 
whom  he  has  more  exaftly  copied. 

Hie  ver  purpureum  :  varios  hie  flttmitta  circum 

Fun  Jit  humus  fares  :  hie  Candida  populiu  antro 

Imminet,  et  lent*  ttxunt  umbracula  <vittt.  Eclog.  ix.  40. 


°s>  being  ufcd  to  «prefs 

Could 
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Could  ever  break  upon l6,  fo  fure  the  mould 
Is  that  her  mind  was  caft  in ;  'tis  to  her 
I  only  am  referv'd ;  fhe  is  my  form  I  ftir 
By,  breathe  and  move,  'tis  (he  and  only  me 
Can  make  me  happy,  or  give  mifery. 

Cloe.  Good  fhepherd,  may  a  ftranger  crave  to  know 
To  whom  this  dear  obfervance  you  do  owe  ? 

<Tbe.  You  may,  and  by  her  virtue  learn  to  iquare 
And  level  out  your  life  •,  for  to  be  fair, 
And  nothing  virtuous,  only  fits  the  eye 
Of  gaudy  youth,  and  fwelling  vanity. 
Then  know,  flic's  call'd  the  Virgin  of  the  Grove, 
She  that  hath  long  fmce  buried  her  chafte  love, 
And  now  lives  by  his  grave,  for  whofe  dear  foul 
Sh'  hath  vow'd  herfelf  into  the  holy  roll 
Of  ftria  virginity  :  'Tis  her  I  fo  admire ; 
Not  any  loofer  blood,  or  new  defire.  [Exit. 

Cloe.  Farewell,  poor  fwain !  thou  art  not  for  my 

bend  •, 

I  muft  have  quicker  fouls,  whofe  words  may  tend 
To  fome  free  action  :  Give  me  him  dare  love 
At  firft  encounter,  and  as  foon  dare  prove ! 

THE      SONG. 
Come,  fhepherds,  come! 
Come  away 
Without  delay, 
Whilft  the  gentle  time  doth  flay. 

Green  woods  are  dumb, 
And  will  never  tell  to  any, 
Thofe  dear  kiffes,  and  thofe  many 
Sweet  embraces  that  are  giv'n  •, 
Dainty  pleafures,  that  would  ev'rr 

16  Cou" d  ever  break  upon.]  Mr.  Sympfon  not  thinking  this  feme, 
has  two  conjeftares,  nutrk  upon  and  break  open  ;  the  firft  is  too  low  an 
expreflion,  and  the  fecond,  as  he  allows,  quite  fpoils  the  meafure.  I 
believe  the  text  is  right,  and  explain  it  the  lame  with  break  in  upon, 
thus,  a&  ii.  fcene  i. 

Or  the  crafty  thhfuifhfox 
Break  upon  your  fimple  flocks. 

i.  e.  break  into  the  fold  upon  your  flieep.  Seward. 

Raifc 
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Raife  in  coldeft  age  a  fire, 
And  give  virgin  blood  defire. 
Then,  if  ever, 
Now  or  never, 
Come  and  have  it : 
Think  not  I 
Dare  deny 
If  you  crave  it. 

Enter  Daphnis. 

Here  comes  another :  Better  be  my  fpeed, 
Thou  god  of  blood  I  But,  certain,  if  I  read 
Not  falfe,  this  is  that  modeft  fhepherd,  he 
That  only  dare  falute,  but  ne'er  could  be 
Brought  to  kifs  any,  hold  difcourfe,  or  ling, 
Whifper,  or  boldly  afk  that  wifhed  thing 
We  all  are  born  for ;  one  that  makes  loving  faces, 
And  could  be  well  content  to  covet  graces, 
Were  they  not  got  by  boldnefs.    In  this  thing 
My  hopes  are  frozen  ;  and,  but  Fate  doth  bring 
Him  hither,  I  would  fooner  chufe 
A  man  made  out  of  fnow,  and  freer  ufe 
An  eunuch  to  my  ends  ;  but  fmce  he's  here, 
Thus  I  attempt  him. — Thou  of  men  moil  dear, 
Welcome  to  her,  that  only  for  thy  fake 
Hath  been  content  to  live  !  Here,  boldly  take 
My  hand  in  pledge,  this  hand,  that  never  yet 
Was  giv'n  away  to  any ;  and  but  fit 
Down  on  this  rufliy  bank,  whilil  I  go  pull 
Frefh  bloflbms  from  the  boughs,  or  quickly  cull 
The  choiceft  delicates  from  yonder  mead, 
To  make  thee  chains  or  chaplets,  or  to  fpread 
Under  our  fainting  bodies,  when  delight 
Shall  lock  up  all  our  fenfes.     How  the  fight 
Of  thofe  fmooth  rifmg  cheeks  renew  the  ftory 
Of  young  Adonis I?,  when  in  pride  and  glory 

*7  Of  young  Adonis.}  In  this  fpeech,  which  is  fimilar  to  that  made 
before  toThenot,  the  Poet  continues  his  imitation  of  the  third  Idyllium 
of  Theocritus.  Seiuard. 

1.3  He 
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He  lay  infolded  'twixt  the  beating  arms 

Of  willing  Venus  !  Methinks  ftronger  charms 

Dwell  in  thofe  fpeaking  eyes,  and  on  that  brow 

More  fweetnefs  than  the  painters  can  allow 

To  their  beft  pieces!   Not  Narciflus,  he 

That  wept  himfelf  away,  in  memory 

Of  his  own  beauty,  nor  Silvanus'  boy, 

Nor  the  twice-raviih'd  maid,  for  whom  old  Troy 

Fell  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrhus,  may  to  thee 

Be  otherwife  compar'd,  than  fome  dead  tree 

To  a  young  fruitful  olive. 

Dapb.  I  can  love, 

But  I  am  loth  to  fay  fo,  left  I  prove 
Too  foon  unhappy. 

Cloe.  Happy,  thou  wouldft  fay. 
My  deareft  Daphnis,  blum  not ;  if  the  day 
To  thee  and  thy  foft  heats  be  enemy, 
Then  take  the  coming  night ;  fair  youth,  'tis  free 
To  all  the  world.    Shepherd,  I'll  meet  thee  then 
When  darknefs  hath  mut  up  the  eyes  of  men, 
In  yonder  grove  :  Speak,  mall  our  meeting  hold  ? 
Indeed  you  are  too  bafhful  •,  be  more  bold, 
And  tell  me  ay. 

Dapb.  I  am  content  to  fay  fo, 
And  would  be  glad  to  meet,  might  I  but  pray  fp 
Much  from  your  fairnefs,  that  you  would  be  true. 

Cloe.  Shepherd,  thou  haft  thy  wifh. 

Dapb.  Frefh  maid,  adieu ! 
Yet,  one  word  more  -,  fmce  you  have  drawn  me  on 
To  come, this  night,  fear  not  to  meet  alone 
That  man  that  will  not  offer  to  be  ill, 
Tho'  your  bright  felf  would  afk  it,  for  his  fill 
Of  this  world's  goodnefs :  Do  not  fear  him  then, 
But  keep  your  pointed  time.    Let  other  men 
Set  up  their  bloods  to  fale,  mine  mail  be  ever 
Fair  as  the  foul  it  carries,  and  unchafte  never. 

[Exit. 

Cloe.  Yet  am  I  poorer  than  I  was  before. 
Is  it  not  ftrange,  among  fo  many  a  fcore 

Of 
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Of  lufty  bloods,  I  fhould  pick  out  thefe  things, 

Whofe  veins,  like  a  dull  river  far  from  fprings, 

Is  ftill  the  fame,  flow,  heavy,  and  unfit 

For  ftream  or  motion,  tho'  the  ftrong  winds  hit 

With  their  continual  pow'r  upon  his  fides  ? 

Oh,  happy  be  your  names  that  have  been  brides, 

And  tailed  thofe  rare  fweets  for  which  I  pine  I 

And  far  more  heavy  be  thy  grief  and  tine, 

Thou  lazy  fwain,  that  may'lt  relieve  my  needs, 

Than  his,  upon  whofe  liver  always  feeds 

A  hungry  vulture ! 

Enter  Alexis. 

Alexis.  Can  fuch  beauty  be 
Safe  in  his  own  guard,  and  not  draw  the  eye 
Of  him  that  pafleth  on,  to  greedy  gaze, 
Or  covetous  defire,  whilft  in  a  maze 
The  better  part  contemplates,  giving  rein 
And  wifhed  freedom  to  the  lab'ring  vein  ? 
Faireft  and  whiteft,  may  I  crave  to  know 
The  caufeofyour  retirement,  why  you  go 
Thus  all  alone  ?  Methinks  the  downs  are  fweeter, 
And  the  young  company  of  fwains  far  meeter, 
Than  thefe  forfaken  and  untrodden  places. 
Give  not  yourfelf  to  lonenefs,  and  thofe  graces 
Hide  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  were  intended 
To  live  amongit  us  fwains. 

Cloe.  Thou  art  befriended, 
Shepherd  :  In  all  my  life  I  have  not  feen 
A  man,  in  whom  greater  contents  have  been, 
Than  thou  thyfelf  art :  I  could  tell  thee  more, 
Were  there  but  any  hope  left  to  reftore 
My  freedom  loft.     Oh,  lend  me  all  thy  red, 
Thou  mamefac'd  morning,  when  from  Tithon's  bed 
Thou  rifeft  ever  maiden  ! 

Alexis.  If  for  me, 

Thou  fweetefl  of  all  fweets,  thefe  flames  be, 
Speak  and  be  fatisfied.     Oh,  guide  her  tongue. 
My  better  angel  j  force  my  name  among 

1 4 
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Her  modeil  thoughts,  that  the  firft  word  may  be 

Cloe.  Alexis,  when  the  fun  (hall  kifs  the  fea, 
Taking  his  reft  by  the  white  Thetis'  fide, 
Meet  in  the  holy  wood,  where  I'll  abide 
Thy  coming,  Ihepherd. 

Alexis.  If  I  flay  behind, 
An  everlafting  dullnefs,  and  the  wind, 
That  as  he  pafleth  by  fhuts  up  the  ft  ream 
Of  Rhine  or  Volga,  while  the  fun's  hot  beam 
Beats  back  again,  feize  me,  and  let  me  turn 
To  coldnefs  more  than  ice  !   Oh,  how  I  burn 
And  rife  in  youth  and  fire  !  I  dare  not  ftay. 
Cloe.  My  name  fhall  be  your  word. 

Alexis.  Fly,  fly,  thou  day  !    [Exit. 

Cloe.  My  grief  is  great  if  both  thefe  boys  mould  fail ; 

He  that  will  ufe  all  winds  muft  fhift  his  fail. 


ACT        II. 


Enter  an  old  Shepherd,  with  a  bell  ringing  ; 
of  Pan  following. 

Pw/.QHEPHERDS  all,  and  maidens  fair, 
lj)  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  fun 
Already  his  great  courfe  hath  run. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kifs 
Ev'ry  little  flower  that  is'-, 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  chriftal  beads, 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hefperus  down  l8  calling 


18  And  Bright  Hefperus  down  calling 

The  dead  Night  from  under  growid.~\     Mr.  Sympfon  obje&s 
both  thefe  lines :  How,  iiiys  he,  could  HeSpems  call  Night  down/row 
under  ground?  And  if  fee  was  dead,  how  could  fhe  hear  him  ?  He 
would  therefore  ftrike  off  the  //in  dfo<u>»,and  the  remaining  letters  tranf- 
poied  will  make  MVJ.     And  for  dead  he  would  read  dread,  which, 

he 
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The  dead  Night  from  under  ground  j 

At  whofe  rifing  mifts  unfound, 

Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 

Hov'ring  o'er  the  wanton  face 

Of  thefe  paftures,  where  they  come, 

Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom  : 

Therefore,  from  fuch  danger,  lock 

Ev'ry  one  his  loved  flock  ; 

And  let  your  dogs  lie  loofe  without, 

Left  the  wolf  come  as  a  fcout 

From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 

Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away  ; 

Or  the  crafty  thievifh  fox 

Break  upon  your  fimple  flocks. 

To  fecure  yourfelves  from  thefe, 

Be  not  too  fecure  in  eafe  ; 

Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 

While  the  other  eye  doth  fleep  ; 

So  you  fhall  good  Ihepherds  prove, 

And  for  ever  hold  the  loye 

Of  our  great  god.     Sweeteft  (lumbers  '9, 

And  fott  filence,  fall  in  numbers 

On  your  eye-lids  !  So,  farewell  ! 

Thus  I  end  my  ev'ning's  knell.  [Exeunt. 

he  fays,  is  the  common  epithet  to  Night  in  Spenfer.  But  I  cannot 
admit  either  of  the  changes  ;  for  down-calling  will,  J  think,  fignify 
calling  down  to  Night  to  arife  from  under  ground  ;  and  in  thisfenfc  it 
is  more  pifturefque  and  a  much  nobler  idea  than  the  expletive  timu  can 
give.  In  the  fecond  line  no  one  need  be  told  in  how  many  things 
Night  referable*  Death,  and  furely  Night,  tho'  partaking  many  pro- 
perties of  Death,  may  be  allowed  in  poetry  both  to  hear  and  fpeak. 
When  Spenfer,  Milton,  and  other  Poets  have  perfonated  and  animated 
even  Death  itfelf.  Nor  can  Fletcher  be  denied  any  poetic  licence  in 
a  paffage  of  fuch  exquifite  poetic  beauty.  Senvard, 

•9   -   r 


And  /oft  filencefall  in  numbers.]  Silence  falling  in  numbers  is 
very  dark,  as  Mr.  Sympfon  obferved  to  me  ;  I  therefore  fufped  the 
particles  in  and  and  to  have  changed  places,  and  have  replaced  them. 

Senuard. 

The  expreffion  is  dark,  but  the  tranfpofition  does  not  remove  the 
obfcurity.  We  have  endeavoured  to  help  the  fenfe  by  the  punctuation, 
not  thinking  ourfelves  warranted  to  apply  any  more  violent  remedy. 
The  conftrudtion  of  our  Author  is  often  hard,  and  his  fyntax  licentious. 

Enter 
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Enter  Clorin,  for  ting  of  herbs. 
Clo.  Now  let  me  know  what  my  beft  art  hath  done, 
Help'd  by  the  great  pow'r  of  the  virtuous  moon, 
In  her  full  light.    Oh,  you  fons  of  earth, 
You  only  brood,  unto  whofe  happy  birth 
Virtue  was  given  ;  holding  more  of  nature 
Than  man,  her  firft-born  and  moft  perfect  creature, 
Let  me  adore  you  !  you,  that  only  can 
Help  or  kill  nature,  drawing  out' that  fpan 
Of  life  and  breath  ev'n  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
You,  that  thefe  hands  did  crop  long  before  prime 2* 
Of  day,  give  me  your  names,  and,  next,  your  hidden 

pow'r. 

This  is  the  clote,  bearing  a  yellow  flow'r ; 
And  this,  black  horehound  ;  both  are  very  good 
For  fheep  or  fhepherd,  bitten  by  a  wood 
Dog's  venom'd  tooth*1:  Thefe  ramfon's  branches  "are. 
Which,  {tuck  in  entries,  or  about  the  bar 
That  holds  the  door  faft,  kill  all  enchantments  *J, 

charms, 

(Were  they  Medea's  verfes)  that  do  harms 
To  men  or  cattle  :  Thefe  for  frenzy  be 
A  fpeedy  and  a  fov'reign  remedy, 

_____ The 

20  You  that  thefe  bands  did  crap,  long  before  prime 

Of  day  ;  give  me  your  names,  and  next  your  hidden  po*u?  r  ,~\  Mr. 
Theobald  has  fcratch'd  out  two  mouofyllnbles  as  hurtful  to  the  meafure 
and  unneceflary  to  the  fenfe,  and  he  imagines  it  to  have  been  a  mar-; 
ginal  comment  to  explain  what  prime  figmfied.  Sevcard. 

Mr.  Theobald  had  no  right  to  expunge  the  word?,  which  we  hare, 
reftored.  Editors  are  bound  to  give  the  genuine  text. 

2 '   - — • lit  ten  by  a  wood 

Dog's  <venomd  tooth.']  Wood  fignifies  mad. 

21  RamunV  branches.]  Ramfon,  the  allium  Jilvejlre,  or  wild  gar- 
lick,  which  is  helpful,  fays  the  London  Difpenfatory,  in  the  jaundice 
and  palfies.     But  our  Author  chofe  its  fuperftitious  virtues,  as  more 
proper  for  poetry.  SeivarJ. 

a'  Kill  all  inchantments.']  The  medicinal  as  well  as  fuperftitious 
virtues  afcribed  by  Clorin  to  her  various  herbs  are  imitated  by  Milton 
in  his  description  of  the  Ka?mony  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  two  Bro- 
thers, and  the  Attendant  Spirit  in  Comus.  The  whole  is  teo  long  to 

tranfcribe, 
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The  bitter  wormwood,  fage,  and  marigold  -, 
Such  fympathy  with  man's  good  Z4they  do  hold: 
This  tormentil,  whofe  virtue  is  to  part 
All  deadly  killing  poifon  from  the  heart : 
And,  here,  Narcifius'  root,  for  fwellings  beft  : 
Yellow  Lyfimacha,  to  give  fweet  reft 
To  the  faint  fhepherd,  killing,  where  it  comes, 
All  bufy  gnats,  and  every  fly  that  hums  : 
For  leprofy,  darnell  and  celandine, 
With  calamint,  whofe  virtues  do  refine 
The  blood  of  man,  making  it  free  and  fair 
As  the  firft  hour  it  breath'd,  or  the  beft  air. 
Here,  other  two  ;  but  your  rebellious  ufe 
Is  not  for  me,  whofe  goodnefs  is  abufe ; 
Therefore,  foul  ftandergrafs,  from  me  and  mine 
I  banifh  thee,  with  luftful  turpentine  -, 
You  that  entice  the  veins  and  ftir  the  heat 
To  civil  mutiny,  fcaling  the  feat 

tranfcribe,  I  (hall  therefore  only  quote  a  part,  which  has,  I  think,  two 
very  grofs  miftakes  in  the  only  edition  I  have  by  me,  viz.  that  pub- 
lilhed  under  the  infpedion  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fenton. 

'  The  leaf  was  darki(h  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

'  But  in  another  country,  as  he  faid, 

'  Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  foil ; 

'  Unknown  and  like  efteem'd.' 

I  have  often  obferved  that  where  the  fenfe  is  injured,  the  metre  fre- 
quently (hares  its  fate,  as  it  has  done  in  the  third  of  thefe  lines.  1  read 
the  whole  thus, 

'  The  leaf  was  darkifh,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

1  But  in  another  country,  as  he  faid, 

*   Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  in  this  foil 

'  Unknown  aj\A  light  efteem'd.' 

To  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  particle  but,  tbo"  might  perhaps  have 
Hood  in  the  original ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  of  the  not  and  like  being 
:orruptions.  Sward. 

*+  With  man"1  s  good.'}  Mr.  Sympfon  would  chufe  to  read  mans  blood. 
Thus  in  Hamlet,  the  Ghoft  fpeaking  of  the  juice  of  Hebenon, 

'  whofe  effea 

'  Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 

allow  therefore  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Sympfon's  reading,  but  as  the 
•id  one  is  good  fenfe,  I  don't  fee  fufficient  reafon  for  a  change. 

Our 
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Our  reafon  moves  in,  and  deluding  it 
With  dreams  and  wanton  fancies,  till  the  fit 
Of  burning  luft  be  quench'd  -,  by  appetite, 
Robbing  the  foul  of  bleflednefs  and  light. 
And  thou,  light  vervain  too,  thou  moft  go  aftery 
Provoking  eafy  fouls  to  mirth  and  laughter  : 
No  more  mail  I  dip  thee  in  water  now, 
And  fprinkle  every  poft,  and  every  bough, 
With  thy  well-pleafmg  juice,  to  make  the  grooms 
Swell  with  high  mirth,  as  with  joy  all  the  rooms. 

Enter  1'henot. 

The.  This  is  the  cabin  where  the  beft  of  all 
Her  fex  that  ever  breath'd,  or  ever  fhall 
Give  heat  or  happinefs  to  th'  mepherd's  fide, 
Doth  only  to  her  worthy  felf  abide. 
Thou  blefled  ftar,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  light, 
Thou  by  whofe  pow'r  the  darknefs  of  fad  night 
Is  banifh'd  from  the  earth,  in  whofe  dull  place 
Thy  chailer  beams  play  on  the  heavy  face 
Of  all  the  world,  making  the  blue  fea  fmile, 
To  fee  how  cunningly  thou  doft  beguile 
Thy  brother  of  his  brightnefs,  giving  day 
Again  from  Chaos ;  whiter  than  that  way 
That  leads  to  Jove's  high  court,  and  chafler  far 
Than  chaftity  itfelf  !    Thou  blefled  ftar 
That  nightly  min'ft*6 !  Thou,  all  the  conftancy 
That  in  all  women  was,  or  e'er  mail  be, 
From  whofe  fair  eye-balls  flies  that  holy  fire 
That  poets  ilile  the  mother  of  defire, 

Infufmg 

46  nan  chajiity  itfelf,  yon  blcffedjiar 

That  nightly  J]nnes.~\  The  polar  ftar,  from  its  permanency  and 
coldnefs,  may  be  called  the  emblem  of  Chaftity,  but  not  Challity  it- 
felf, as  this  reading  implies.  It  might  perhaps  have  been,  or  yon 
blefid  flar  ;  but  it  is  a  fort  of  anticlimax,  to  mention  the  emblem  of 
Chaftity  after  Chaftity  itfelf.  I  have  therefore  inferted  my  firft  con- 
jefture  in  the  text,  making  him  repeat  the  name  he  had  before  called 
her  by,  with  the  addition  only  of  her  Ihining  every  night,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  polar  ftar.  This  1  am  confirm'd  in  by  the  two  oldeft 

quartos } 
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Infufmg  into  ev'ry  gentle  breaft 
A  foul  of  greater  price,  and  far  more  blefs'd, 
Than  that  quick  pow'r  which  gives  a  difference 
'Twixt  man  and  creatures  of  a  lower  fenfe. 

Clo.  Shepherd,    how  cam'ft  thou    hither   to  this 

place  ? 

No  way  is  trodden  •,  all  the  verdant  grafs 
The  fpring  fliot  up,  ftands  yet  unbruifed  here 
Of  any  foot  •,  only  the  dappled  deer, 
Far  from  the  feared  found  of  crooked  horn, 
Dwells  in  this  faftnefs. 

The.  Chafter  than  the  morn, 
I  have  not  wander'd,  or  by  ftrong  illufion 
Into  this  virtuous  place  have  made  intrufion  : 
But  hither  am  I  come  (believe  me,  fair) 
To  feek  you  out,  of  whofe  great  good  the  air 
Is  full,  and  ftrongly  labours,  while  the  found 
Breaks  againft  Heav'n,  and  drives  into  a  flound 
Th'  amazed  Ihepherd,  that  fuch  virtue  can 
Be  refident  in  lefler  than  a  man. 

Clo.  If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  (kill 
May  cure  thee  of  diieafe  or  feller'd  ill, 
Whofe  grief  or  'greennefs  to  another's  eye 
May  fcem  unpoifible  of  remedy, 
I  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

The.  'Tis  no  pain 

I  fuffer  thro'  difeate,  no  beating  vein 
Conveys  infection  dang'rous  to  the  heart, 
No  part  impoflhum'd,  to  be  cur'd  by  art, 
This  body  holds  ;  and  yet  a  feller  grief 
Than  ever  fkilful  hand  did  give  relief, 

quartos  ;  the  ^;ft  of  which  flops  as  I  do,  and  the  fecond  has  a  femi- 
colon  after  itfe/f,  and  read:,  you  for  yon  ;  though  it  makes  a  falfe  con- 
cord by  reading  Jhines,  inltead  of  Jkine  or  jbitijl.  SewarJ. 

In  this  place,  notwithftandir.g  the  ufe  of  the  wordjlar,  the  moon 
is,  we  think,  the  objedl  of  Thenot's  invocation.  How  clfe  mult 
we  explain, 

Thou  dofl  beguile 

Thy  brother  of  bis  brigbjnefs, 
or,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  fpeech  ? 

Dwell* 
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Dwells  on  my  foul,  and  may  be  heal'd  by  you, 
Fair  beauteous  virgin ! 

Clo.  Then,  fhepherd,  let  me  fue 
To  know  thy  grief:  That  man  yet  never  knew 
The  way  to  health,  that  durft  not  mew  his  fore. 
The.  Then,  faireft,  know,  I  love  you. 

Clo.  Swain,  no  more! 
Thou  haft  abus'd  the  ftriftnefs  of  this  place, 
And  offer'd  facrilegious  foul  difgrace 
To  the  fweet  reft  of  thefe  interred  bones ; 
For  fear  of  whofe  afcending,  fly  at  once, 
Thou  and  thy  idle  pafiions,  that  the  fight 
Of  death  and  fpeedy  vengeance  may  not  fright 
Thy  very  foul  with  horror. 

The.  Let  me  not 

(Thou  all  perfection)  merit  fuch  a  blot 
For  my  true  zealous  faith. 

Clo.  Dar'ft  thou  abide 
To  fee  this  holy  earth  at  once  divide 
And  give  her  body  up  ?  for  fure  it  will, 
If  thou  purfu'ft  with  wanton  flames  to  fill 
This  hallow'd  place ;  therefore  repent  and  go, 
Whilft  I  with  pray'rs  *7  appeafe  his  ghoft  below, 
That  elfe  would  tell  thee  what  it  were  to  be 
A  rival  in  that  virtuous  love  that  he 
Embraces  yet. 

The.  'Tis  not  the  white  or  red 
Inhabits  in  your  cheek  that  thus  can  wed 
My  mind  to  adoration  ;  nor  your  eye, 
Tho5  it  be  full  and  fair,  your  forehead  high, 
And  fmooth  as  Pelops'  moulder  j  not  the  fmile 
Lies  watching  in  thofe  dimples  to  beguile 
The  eaiy  foul  -,  your  hands  and  fingers  long, 
With  veins  enamell'd  richly  -,  nor  your  tongue, 

*7  Wkilfl  I  with  praile,  &c.]  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon 
make  a  query  whether  the  true  word  be  not  pray'rs.  It  appeared  to 
me  a  better  word,  but  as  the  other  is  fenfe,  I  did  not  think  to  have 
changed  it,  till  I  confulted  the  firft  old  quarto,  which  reads  prates, 
and  in  all  other  places  praters,  and  not  prayers  ;  from  whence  1  doubt 
not  but  their  conjecture  is  true.  Sward. 

Tho* 
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Tho'  it  fpoke  Tweeter  than  Arion's  harp  ; 
Your  hair  woven  into  many  a  curious  warp, 
Able  in  endlefs  error  to  enfold 
The  wandring  foul ;  not  the  true  perfect  mould 
Of  all  your  body,  which  as  pure  doth  mew 
In  maiden  whitenefs  as  the  Alpfien  *8  fnow : 
All  thefe,  were  but  your  conftancy  away, 
Would  pleafe  me  lefs  than  a  black  ftormy  day 
The  wretched  feaman  toiling  thro*  the  deep. 
But,  while  this  honour'd  ftrictnefs  you  dare  keep, 
Tho'  all  the  plagues  that  e'er  begotten  were 
In  the  great  womb  of  air,  were  fettled  here, 
In  oppofition,  I  would,  like  the  tree, 
Shake  off  thofe  drops  of  weaknefs,  and  be  free 
Ev'n  in  the  arm  of  danger. 

Clo.  Would  ft  thou  have 
Me  raife  again,  fond  man,  from  filent  grave, 
Thofe  fparks  that  long  ago  were  buried  here' 
With  my  dead  friend's  cold  afhes  ? 

The.  Deareft  dear, 

I  dare  not  afk  it,  nor  you  muft  not  grant : 
Stand  ftrongly  to  your  vow,  and  do  not  faint. 
Remember  how  he  lov'd  you,  and  be  ftill 
The  fame,  opinion  fpeaks  you  :  Let  not  will, 
And  that  great  god  of  women,  appetite, 
Set  up  your  blood  again  ;  do  not  invite 
Defire  and  fancy  from  their  long  exile, 
To  feat  them  once  more  in  a  pleafmg  fmile  : 
Be  like  a  rock  made  firmly  up  'gainft  all 
The  pow'r  of  angry  Heav'n,  or  the  ftrong  fall 
3f  Neptune's  battery  ;'  if  you  yield,  I  die 
To  all  affection ;  'tis  that  loyalty 
Fou  tie  unto  this  grave  I  fo  admire : 
\nd  yet,  there's  fomething  elfe  I  would  defire, 
f  you  would  hear  me,  but  withal  deny. 
}h,  Pan,  what  an  uncertain  deftiny 
iangs  over  all  my  hopes  !  I  will  retire ; 
/or  if  I  longer  fray,  this  double  fire 

The  fame  we  now  call /tyw.  SrwarJ 

Will 
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Will  lick  my  life  up. 

Clo.  Do,  and  let  time  wear  out 

What  art  and  nature  cannot  bring  about. 

The   Farewell,  thou  foul  of  virtue,  and  be  bleis  d 
For  ever,  whilft  here  I  wretched  reft 
Thus  to  myfelf !  Yet  grant  me  leave  to  dwell 
In  kenning  of  this  arbour;  yon  fame  dell, 
O'ertop'd  with  mourning  cyprefs  and  fad  yew, 
Shall  be  my  cabin,  where  I'll  early  rue, 
Before  the  fun  hath  kifs'd  this  dew  away, 
The  hard  uncertain  chance  which  Fate  doth  lay 
Upon  this  head. 

Clo.  The  gods  give  quick  releaie 
And  happy  cure  unto  thy  hard  difeafe  !          [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 
Sull  Shop.  I  do  not  love  this  wench  that  I  mould 

meet  •, 

For  ne'er  did  my  unconftant  eye  yet  greet 
That  beauty,  were  it  fweeter  or  more  fair 
Than  the  new  blofToms,  when  the  morning  air 
Blows  gently  on  them,  or  the  breaking  light, 
When  many  maiden  blufhes  to  our  fight 
Shoot  from  its  early  face :  Were  all  thefe  fet 
In  fome  neat  form  before  me,  'twould  not  get 
The  leaft  love  from  me ;  fome  defire  it  might, 
Or  prefent  burning.    All  to  me  in  fight 
Are  equal  -,  be  they  fair,  or  black,  or  brown, 
Virgin,  or  carelefs  wanton,  I  can  crown 
My  appetite  with  any  •,  fwear  as  oft, 
And  weep,  as  any,  melt  my  words  as  foft 
Into  a.  maiden's  ears,  and  tell  how  long 
My  heart  has  been  her  fervant,  and  how  ftrong 
My  pafllons  are  •,  call  her  unkind  and  cruel ; 
Offer  her  all  I  have  to  gain  the  jewel 
Maidens  fo  highly  prize  •,  then  loath,  and  fly  : 
This  do  I  hold  a  bleffed  deftiny  ! 

Enter 

I 
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Enter  Amarillis. 

Amar.  Hail,  Shepherd  !  Pan  blefs  both  thy  flock  and 

thee, 
For  being  mindful  of  thy  word  to  me. 

Suit.  Shep.  Welcome,  fair  fhepherdefs  !  Thy  loving 

fwain 

Gives  thee  the  felf-fame  wifhes  back  again  ; 
Who  till  this  prefent  hour  ne'er  knew  that  eye 
Could  make  me  crofs  mine  arms,  or  daily  die 
With  frefh  confumings  :  Boldly  tell  me  then, 
How  mail  we  part  their  faithful  loves,  and  when  ? 
Shall  I  belie  him  to  her  ?  mail  I  fwear 
His  faith  is  falfe,  and  he  loves  ev'ry  where  ? 
I'll  fay  he  mock'd  her  th'  other  day  to  you, 
Which  will  by  your  confirming  (hew  as  true  ; 
For  me  is  of  fo  pure  an  honefty  *9, 
To  think,  becaufe  me  will  not,  none  will  lie. 
Or  elie  to  him  1*11  (lander  Amoret, 
And  fay,  fhe  but  feems  chafte :  I'll  fwear  me  met 
Me  'mongft  the  fliady  fycamores  lad  night, 
And  loofely  offer'd  up  her  flame  and  fprite 
Into  my  bofom  •,  made  a  wanton  bed 
Of  leaves  and  many  flowers,  where  fhe  fpread 
Her  willing  body  to  be  preis'd  by  me  ; 
There  have  I  carv'd  her  name  on  many  a  tree, 
Together  with  mine  own.     To  make  this  mew 
More  full  of  feeming,  Hobinal  you  know, 
Son  to  the  aged  mepherd  of  the  glen, 
Him  I  have  forted  out  of  many  men, 
To  fay  he  found  us  at  our  private  fport, 
And  rous'd  us  'fore  our  time  by  his  refort : 

*9  For  he  is  off'.'}  That  Amoret's  and  not  Perigot's  purity  of  in- 
tention and  fimplicity  of  heart  is  here  fpoke  of,  is  clear  as  the  light ; 
ar.d  yet  this  grofs  miftake,  in  this  and  the  following  line,  has  run 
through  all  the  editions,  not  excepting  the  quartos  pubhlh'd  in  our 
Author's  life- time.  Off,  for  of,  is  only  an  error  of  the  prefs  in  the 
very  late  editions.  Senuard. 

There  was  but  one  quarto  publifhed  in  Fletcher's  life-time  ;  the 
fecond  is  dated  1629,  four  years  after  his  deceafe. 

VOL.  III.  K  This 
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This  to  confirm,  I've  promis'd  to  the  boy 
Many  a  pretty  knack,  and  many  a  toy  -, 
As  gins  to  catch  him  birds,  with  bow  and  bolt  J% 
To  fhoot  at  nimble  fquirrels  in  the  holt 3I  j 
A  pair  of  painted  bulkins,  and  a  lamb, 
Soft  as  his  own  locks,  or  the  down  of  fwan. 
This  I  have  done  to  win  you,  which  doth  give 
Me  double  pleafure :  Difcord  makes  me  live. 

Amar.  Lov'd  fwain,  I  thank  you  !  Thefe  tricks 

might  prevail 

With  other  ruftic  fhepherds,  but  will  fail 
Ev'n  once  to  llir,  much  more  to  overthrow, 
His  fixed  love  from  judgment,  who  doth  know 
Your  nature,  my  end,  and  his  chofen's  merit ; 
Therefore  fome  flronger  way  muft  force  his  fpirit, 
"Which  I  have  found :  Give  fecond,  and  my  love 
Is  everlafting  thine. 

Sutt.  Shep.  Try  me,  and  prove. 
Amar.  Thefe  happy  pair  of  lovers  meet  ftraightway, 
Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day, 
In  the  thick  grove  bord'ring  upon  yon  hill, 
In  whofe  hard  fide  Nature  hath  carv'd  a  well, 
And,  but  that  matchlefs  fpring  which  poets  know, 
Was  ne'er  the  like  to  this  :  By  it  doth  grow, 
About  the  fides,  all  herbs  which  witches  ufe, 
All  fimples  good  for  med'cines  or  abufe, 
All  fweets  that  crown  the  happy  nuptial  day, 
With  all  their  colours ;  there  the  month  of  May 
Is  ever  dwelling,  all  is  young  and  green  ; 
There's  not  a  grafs  on  which  was  ever  feen 
The  falling  autumn,  or  cold  winter's  hand  ; 
So  full  of  heat  and  virtue  is  the  land 

*°  Bolt.']  i.  e.  An  arrow.  R. 

3 1  Holt~\  Is  a  wood  or  grove  : 

Eke  whanne  Zephyruj,  with  his  fote  breth, 
«  Enfpirede  hath,  in  every  btlt  and  heth.' 

Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talej,> 
JDr.  MorelPs  edit.  1737,  p.  2. 

R' 

About 
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About  this  fountain,  which  doth  flowly  break, 

Below  yon  mountain's  foot,  into  a  creek 

That  waters  all  the  valley,  giving  fifh 

Of  many  forts,  to  fill  the  fhepherd's  difh. 

This  holy  well  (my  grandame  that  is  dead, 

Right  wife  in  charms,  hath  often  to  me  faid) 

Hath  pow'r  to  change  the  form  of  any  creature, 

Being  thrice  dipp'd  o'er  the  head,  into  what  feature 

Or  fhape  'twould  pleafe  the  letter-down  to  crave, 

Who  muft  pronounce  this  charm  too,  which  me  gave 

Me  on  her  death- bed  ;  told  me  what,  and  how, 

I  fliould  apply  unto  the  patient's  brow, 

That  would  be  chang'd,  calling  them  thrice  afleep, 

Before  I  trufled  them  into  this  deep : 

All  this  me  fhew'd  me,  and  did  charge  me  prove 

This  fecret  of  her  art,  if  croft  in  love. 

I'll  this  attempt !  Now,  fhepherd,  I  have  here 

All  her  prefcriptions,  and  I  will  not  fear 

To  be  myfelf  dipp'd  :  Come,  my  temples  bind 

With  thele  fad  herbs,  and  when  I  fleep,  you  find, 

As  you  do  fpeak  your  charm,  thrice  down  me  let, 

And  bid  the  water  raife  me  Amoret ; 

Which  being  done,  leave  me  to  my  affair, 

And  ere  the  day  mall  quite  itfelf  outwear, 

I  will  return  into  my  fhepherd's  arm  -, 

Dip  me  again,  and  then  repeat  this  charm, 

And  pluck  me  up  myfelf,  whom  freely  take, 

And  the  hot'ft  fire  of  thine  affection  flake. 

Sull.  Sbep.  And  if  I  fit  thee  not,  then  fit  .not  me. 
I  long  the  truth  of  this  well's  pow'r  to  fee !  [Exeunt \ 

Enter  Dapbnis* 

Dapb.  Here  will  I  flay,  for  this  the  covert  is 
Where  I  appointed  Cloe.     Do  not  mifs, 
Thou  bright-ey'd  virgin  !  Come,  oh,  come,  my  fair ! 
Be  not  abus'd  with  fear,  nor  let  cold  care 
Of  honour  flay  thee  from  thy  fhepherd's  arm, 
Who  would  as  hard  be  won  to  offer  harm 
To  thy  chafle  thoughts,  as  whitenefs  from  the  day, 
Or  yon  great  round  to  move  another  way. 

Kz  My 
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My  language  fhall  be  honeft,  full  of  truth, 
My  flames  as  fmooth  and  fpotlefs  -as  my  youth ; 
I  will  not  entertain  that  wandring  thought, 
Whofe  eafy  current  may  at  length  be  brought 
To  a  loofe  vaftnefs. 

Alexis  [within].  Cloe ! 

Dapb.  'Tis  her  voice, 

And  I  muft  anfwer. — Cloe  ! — Oh,  the  choice 
Of  dear  embraces,  chafte  and  holy  ftrains 
Our  hands  fhall  give  ! — I  charge  you,  all  my  veins 
Thro'  which  the  blood  and  fpirit  take  their  way, 
%Lock  up  your  difobedient  heats,  'and  ftay 
Thofe  mutinous  defires  that  elfe  would  grow 
To  ftrong  rebellion  !   Do  not  wilder  fhew 
Than  blufhing  modefty  may  entertain. 
Alexis  [within] .  Cloe  ! 

Dapb.  There  founds  that  blcfied  name  again, 
And  I  will  meet  it.     Let  me  not  miftake ; 

Enter  Alexis. 

,  This  is  fome  fhepherd  !  Sure  I  am  awake  f 
What  may  this  riddle  mean  ?  I  will  retire, 
To  give  myfelf  more  knowledge. 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  fire, 

How  thou  confum'ft  me  ?  Cloe,  anfwer  me ! 
Alexis,  ftrong  Alexis,  high  and  free, 
Calls  upon  Cloe.     See,  mine  arms  are  full 
Of  entertainment,  ready  for  to  pull 
That  golden  fruit  which  too,  too  long  hath  hnngy 
Tempting  the  greedy  eye.     Thou  ftay'ft  too  long ; 
I  am  impatient  of  thefe  mad  delays  ! 
I  muft  not  leave  urtfought  thofe  many  ways 
,  -  That  lead  into  this  centre,  till  I  find 
Quench  for  my  burning  luft.  I  come,  unkind  !   [Exif. 

Dapb.  Cart  my  imagination  work  me.fo  much  ill, 
That  I  may  credit  this  for  truth,  and  ftill 
Believe  mine  eyes  ?  or  fhall  I  firmly  hold 
Her  yet  untainted,  and  thefe  fights  but  bold 
Illufion  ?  Sure,  fuch  fancies  oft  have  been 
Sent  to  abufe  true  love,  and  yet  are  feen, 

Daring 
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Daring  to  blind  the  virtuous  thought  with  error : 
But  be  they  far  from  me,  with  their  fond  terror  ! 
J  am  refolv'd  my  Cloe  yet  is  true. 

doe  [within].  Cloe! 

Dapb.  Hark  !  Cloe  !  Sure  this  voice  is  new, 
Whofe  fhrillnefs,  like  the  founding  of  a  bell, 
Tells  me  it  is  a  woman.     Cloe  !  tell 
Thy  blefied  name  again. 

Cloe  [within].  Cloe!  Here! 

Dapb.  Oh,  what  a  grief  is  this  to  be  fo  near, 
And  not  encounter ! 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  Shepherd    we  are  met. 
Draw  clofe  into  the  covert,  lelt  the  wet, 
Which  falls  like  lazy  mills  upon  the  ground, 
Soke  thro'  your  ftartups  ^. 

Dapb.  Faireft,  are  you  found  ? 
How  have  we  wander'cl,  that  the  better  part 
Of  this  good  night  is  pcrim'd  ?  Oh,  my  heart ! 
How  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you,  how  to  kifs 
Thofe  lilly  hands,  how  to  receive  the  blifs 
That  charming  tongue  gives  to  the  happy  ear 
Of  him  that  drinks  your  language !  But  I  fear 
I  am  too  much  unmanner'd,  far  too  rude, 
And  almoft  grown  lafcivious,  to  intrude 
Thefe  hot  behaviours  ;  where  regard  of  fame, 
Honour  and  modefly,  a  virtuous  name, 
And  fuch  difcourfe  as  one  fair  filler  may 
Without  offence  unto  the  brother  fay, 
Should  rather  have  been  tender'd.     But,  believe, 
Here  dwells  a  better  temper  -,  do  not  grieve 

3*  Startups.  ~\  The  word  Jlartupt,  or,  as  it  is  there  fpelt,  Jiartopes, 
occurs  in  the  following  lines  of  Warner's  Albion's  England  ;  and  Dr. 
Percy  explains  it  to  fignify,  '  bujkim  worn  by  ruftics,  laced  down 
'  before:' 

'  He  borrowed  on  the  working  daies 

*  His  holy  ruffets  oft, 

'  And  of  the  bacon  fat  to  make, 

•  Hu/lartefes  black  and  foft.'  R. 

K  3  Then, 
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Then,  ever  kindeft,  that  my  firft  falute 
Seafons  fo  much  of  fancy  •,  I  am  mute 
Henceforth  to  all  difcourfes,  but  mail  be 
Suiting  to  your  fweet  thoughts  and  modefty. 
Indeed,  I  will  not  afk  a  kifs  of  you, 
No,  not  to  wring  your  fingers,  nor  to  fue 
To  thofe  bleis'd  pair  of  fixed  ftars  for  Imiles  j 
All  a  young  lover's  cunning,  all  his  wiles, 
And  pretty  wanton  dyings,  mall  to  me 
Be  ftrangers  ;  only  to  your  chaftity 
I  am  devoted  ever. 

Cloe.  Honeft  fwain, 
Firft  let  me  thank  you,  then  return  again 

As  much  of  my  love. [Afide.]  No,  thou  art  top 

cold, 

Unhappy  boy  ;  not  temper'd  to  my  mould  ; 
Thy  blood  falls  heavy  downward  ;   'tis  not  fear 
T*  offend  in  boldnefs,  wins  ;  they  never  wear 
Deferved  favours,  that  deny  to  take 
When  they  are  offer'd  freely.     Do  I  wake, 
To  fee  a  man  of  his  youth,  years  and  feature, 
And  fuch  a  one  as  we  call  goodly  creature, 
Thus  backward  ?  What  a  world  of  precious  art 
Were  merely  loft,  to  make  him  do  his  part  ? 
But  I  will  make  him  off,  that  dares  not  hold  : 

Let  men  that  hope  to  be  belov'd  be  bold  ! 

Daphnis,  I  do  defire,  fince  we  are  met 

So  happily,  our  lives  and  fortunes  fet 

Upon  one  ftake,  to  give  affurance  now, 

By  interchange  of  hands  and  holy  vow, 

Never  to  break  again.     Walk  you  that  way, 

Whilft  I  in  zealous  meditation  ftray 

A  little  this  way  :  When  we  both  have  ended 

Thefe  rites  and  duties,  by  the  woods  befriended, 

And  fecrecy  of  night,  retire  and  find 

An  aged  oak,  whofe  hollownefs  may  bind 

Us  both  within  his  body  ;  thither  go  ; 

It  ftands  within  yon  bottom. 

Dapb.  Be  it  fo.  [Exit. 

Clot. 
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Cloe.  And  I  will  meet  there  never  more  with  thee, 
Thou  idle  fhamefac'dnefs ! 

Alexis  [within].  Cloe! 

Cloe.  'Tis  he 
That  dare,  I  hope,  be  bolder. 

Alexis.  Cloe! 

Cloe.  Now, 
Great  Pan,  for  Syrinx'  fake,  bid  fpeed  our  plow ! 

Exit. 


ACT  HI, 


Enter  Sullen  Shepherd,  with  Amarillis  in  afleep. 

$ull.  Sbep.T^  ROM  thy  forehead  thus  I  take 

J[/    Thefe  herbs,  and  charge  thee  not  awake 
'Till  in  yonder  holy  well, 
Thrice  with  pow'rful  magick  fpell, 
Fill'd  with  many  a  baleful  word, 
Thou'ft  been  dipp'd.     Thus,  with  my  cord 
Of  blafted  hemp,  by  moon-light  twin'd, 
I  do  thy  fleepy  body  bind : 
I  turn  thy  head  into  the  Eaft, 
And  thy  feet  into  the  Weft, 
Thy  left  arm  to  the  South  put  forth, 
And  thy  right  unto  the  North : 
I  take  thy  body  from  the  ground, 
In  this  deep  and  deadly  fwound, 
And  into  this  holy  fpring 
I  let  thee  flide  down  by  my  firing. 
Take  this  maid,  thou  holy  pit, 
To  thy  bottom-,  nearer  yet ; 
In  thy  water  pure  and  fweet, 
By  thy  leave  I  dip  her  feet ; 
Thus  I  let  her  lower  yet, 
That  her  ankles  may  be  wet  j 

K  4  '•'  Yet 
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Yet  down  lower,  let  her  knee 

In  thy  waters  wafhed  be  •, 

There  I  ftop33.     Now  fly  away, 

Ev'ry  thing  that  loves  the  day  : 

Truth,  that  hath  but  one  face }4, 

Thus  I  charm  thee  from  this  place. 

Snakes,  that  caft  your  coats  for  new, 

Camelions,  that  alter  hue, 

Hares  that  yearly  fexes  change, 

Proteus  altering  oft  and  ftrange, 

Hecate,  with  Ihapes  three, 

Let  this  maiden  changed  be, 

With  this  holy  water  wet, 

To  the  fhape  of  Amoret. 

Cynthia,  work  thou  with  my  charm  ! 

Thus  I  draw  thee,  free  from  harm, 

Up  out  of  this  blefled  lake. 

Rife,  both  like  her,  and  awake  !      [She  awakes. 
Amar.  Speak,  fhepherd,  am  I  Amoret  to  fight  ? 
Or  haft  thou  mifs'd  in  any  magick  rite, 
For  want  of  which  any  defect  in  me, 
May  make  our  practices  difcover'd  be  ? 

«  There  ftop:  Fly  away. ~\  This  unmufical  hemiitich  was  probably 
occafioned  by  the  lofs  of  one  or  more  words,  which  Mr.  Sympfon  and 
I  hope  that  we  have  retrieved  ;  becaufe  the  fenfe,  as  well  as  meafur 
is  improved  by  our  addition.  For,  according  to  the  mangled  te 
above,  he  feems  to  dip  her  no  lower  than  her  knee,  whereas  tl 
charm  required  him  to  dip  her  thrice  over-head  :  And  we  accordingly 
find  three  different  periods  in  the  following  incantation.  At  the  firft 
dip,  he  charms  away  truth :  at  the  fecond,  he  calls  on  feveral  animals 
and  beings  remarkable  for  changes  ;  at  the  third,  on  Cynthia,  or  the 
Moon,  the  moft  frequent  changer  of  all.  Se<ward. 

34-  Truth,  that  hath  but  one  face,]  Mr.  Seward  difliking  this  verfc, 
reads, 

Truth,  that  beareth  but  one  face  ; 

but  the  metre  is  fo  frequently  inaccurate,  and  the  accent  violated,  that 
any  alteration  of  the  old  text,  merely  for  the  fake  of  harmony,  is  un- 
warrantable. The  line  may  be  read  thus, 

Truth  \  that  hath  \  but  one  \  face  ; 

which  will  render  it,  though  not  very '  melodious,  full  as  tolerable 
as  many  others  in  the  play. 

Suit. 
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Suit.  Sbep.  By  yonder  moon,  but  that  I  here  do  (land 
Whofe  breath  hath  thus  transform'd  thee,  and  whofe 

hand 

Let  thee  down  dry,  and  pluck'd  thee  up  thus  wet 
I  mould  myfelf  take  thee  for  Amoret! 
Thou  art,  in  cloaths,  in  feature,  voice  and  hue 
bo  like,  that  fenfe  cannot  diftinguifhyou. 

Amar.  Then  this  deceit  which  cannot  crofled  be 
At  once  (hall  lofe  her  him,  and  gain  thee  me. 
Hither  flie  needs  muftcome,  by  promife  made; 
And  fure,  his  nature  never  was  fo  bad, 
To  bid  a  virgin  meet  him  in  the  wood,? 
When  night  and  fear  are  up,  but  underftood 
Twas  his  part  to  come  firft.     Being  come,  I'll  fay 
My  conftant  love  made  me  come  firft  and  ftay  : 
Then  will  I  lead  him  further  to  the  grove ; 
But  ftay  you  here,  and,   if  his  own  true  love 
Shall  feek  him  here,  fet  her  in  fome  wrong  path 
Which  fay,  her  lover  lately  trodden  hath ; 
I'll  not  be  far  from  hence.     If  need  there  be 
Here  is  another  charm,  whofe  pow'r  will  fre'e 
The  dazzled  fenfe,  read  by  the  moon's  beams  clear 
And  in  my  own  true  Ihape  make  me  appear. 

Enter  Perigot. 

Sull.Sbep.  Stand  clofc!  Here's  Perigot ;  whofe  con- 
ftant heart 
Longs  to  behold  her  in  whofe  fhape  thou  art. 

Per.  This  is  the  place.— Fair  Amoret !— The  hour 
Is  yet  fcarce  come.     Here  every  fylvan  pow'r 
Delights  to  be  about  yon  facred  well, 
Which  they  have  blefs'd  with  many  a  pow'rful  fpell  - 
For  never  traveller  in  dead  of  night 
Nor  ftrayed  beafts  have  fall'n  in,  but  when  fight 
Hath  fail'd  them,  then  their  right  way  they  have  found 
By  help  of  them ;  fo  holy  is  the  ground 
But  I  will  further  feek,  left  Amoret 
Should  be  firft  come,  and  fo  ftray  long  unmet. 

My 
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My  Amoret,  Amoret  ! 

Amar.  Perigot! 

Per.  My  love! 

Amar.  I  come,  my  love  !  1&*A 

Sutt.  Shep.  Now  Ihe  natn  got 
Her  own  defires,  and  I  mall  gainer  be 
Of  my  long-look'd-for  hopes,  as  well  as  flic. 
How  bright  the  moon  mines  here,  as  if  me  ftrove 
To  fhew  her  glory  in  this  little  grove 

.  ;^i  Enter  Amoret. 

To  fome  new-loved  Ihepherd  '.Yonder  is 
Another  Amoret.     Where  differs  this 
From  that  ?  But  that  me  Pengot  hath  met, 
I  mould  have  ta'en  this  for  the  counterfeit. 
Herbs,  woods,  and  fprings,  the  pow'r  that  in  you  lies, 
If  mortal  men  could  know  your  properties  ! 

Amo   Methinks  it  is  not  night ;  I  have  no  fear, 
Walking  this  wood,  of  lion,  or  the  bear, 
Whofe  names  at  other  times  have  made  me  quake, 
When  any  fhepherdefs  in  her  tale  fpake 
Of  fome  of  them,  that  underneath  a  wood 
Have  torn  true  lovers  that  together  flood. 
Methinks  there  are  no  goblins,  and  mens  talk, 
That  in  thefe  woods  the  nimble  fairies  walk, 
Are  fables  ;  fuch  a  ftrong  heart  I  have  got, 
Becaufe  I  come  to  meet  with  Perigot. 
My  Perigot  !  Who's  that  ?  my  Perigot ! 
Sutt.  Sbep.  Fair  maid  I 

Amo.  Ah  me,  thou  art  not  Perigot ! 

Sutt.  Sbep.  But  I  can  tell  you  news  of  Pengot : 
An  hour  together  under  yonder  tree 
He  fat  with  wreathed  arms,  and  call'd  on  thee, 
I     And  faid,  «  Why,  Amoret,  ftay'ft  thou  fo  long  *  ^ 
Then  ftarting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  flung, 
Left  thou  hadft  mifs'd  thy  way.     Were  it  day-light, 
He  could  not  yet  have  borne  him  out  of  fight. 

Amo.  Thanks,!  gentle  fhepherd;  and  belhrew  my  itay, 
That  made  meTearful  I  had  loft  my  way  ! 
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As  faft  as  my  weak  legs  (that  cannot  be 
Weary  with  feeking  him)  will  carry  me, 
I'll  feek  him  out  -,  and  for  thy  courtefy, 

Pan  thy  love  may  ever  follow  thee  !  [Exit. 

Suit.  Sbep.  How  bright  fhe  was,  how  lovely  did  flip 

mew  ! 

Was  it  not  pity  to -deceive  her  fo  ? 
She  pluck'd  her  garments  up,  and  tripp'd  away, 
And  with  a  virgin  innocence  did  pray 
For  me  that  perjur'd  her35.     Whilft  me  was  here, 
Methought  the  beams  of  light  that  did  appear 
Were  mot  from  her ;  mcthought  the  moon  gave  none, 
But  what  it  had  from  her.     She  was  alone 
With  me  •,  if  then  her  prefence  did  fo  move, 
"yVhy  did  not  I  eflay  to  win  her  love  ? 
She  would  not  fure  have  yielded  unto  me  ? 
Women  love  only  opportunity. 
And  not  the  man ;  or  if  me  had  denied, 
Alone,  I  might  have  forc'd  her  to  have  tried 
Who  had  been  icronger.     Oh,  vain  fool,  to  let 
Such  blefs'd  occafion  pals!  I'll  follow  yet; 
My  blood  is  up  ;  I  cannot  now  forbear. 

Enter  Alexis  and  Clce. 

J  come,  fweet  Amoret ! — Soft,  who  is  here  ? 
A  pair  of  lovers  ?    He  mail  yield  her  me : 
Now  luft  is  up,  alike  all  women  be. 

Alexis.  Where  mall  we  reft  ? — But  for  the  love  of  me, 
iCloe,  I  know,  ere  this  would  \veary  be. 

Cloe.  Alexis,  let  us  reft  here,  if  the  place 
Be  private,  and  out  of  the  common  trace 
Of  ev'ry  fhepherd  ;  for,  I  underftood, 
This  night  a  number  are  about  the  wood: 
Then  let  us  chufe  fome  place,  where  out  of  fight 
We  freely  may  enjoy  our  Horn  delight. 

Alexis.  Then  boldly  here,  where  we  fhall  ne'er  be 

found  •, 
No  Ihepherd's  way  lies  here,  'tis  hallow'd  ground  ; 

J*  That  perjured  her.}  i.  e.  That  fwore  falfe  to  her. 

No 
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No  maid  feeks  here  her  ftrayed  cow,  or  fheep  ; 
Fairies  and  fawns,  and  iatyrs  do  it  keep  : 
Then  carelefly  reft  here,  and  clip  and  kifs, 
And  let  no  fear  make  us  our  pleafures  mifs. 

Cloe.  Then  lie  by  me  ;  the  fooner  we  begin, 
The  longer  ere  the  day  defcry  our  fin. 

Sull.  Shep.  Forbear  to  touch  my  love  -,  or,  by  yon 

flame, 

The  greaceft  pow'r  3<5  that  fhepherds  dare  to  name, 
Here  where  thou  fit'ft,  under  this  holy  tree, 
Her  to  dilhonour,  thou  (halt  buried  be  ! 

Alexis.  If  Pan  himfelf  mould  come  out  of  the  lawns, 
With  all  his  troops  of  fatyrs  and  of  fawns, 
And  bid  me  leave,  I  fwear  by  her  two  eyes, 
(A  greater  oath  than  thine)  I  would  not  rife  ! 

Sull.  Shep.  Then  from  the  cold  earth  never  thou  malt 

move, 
But  lofe  at  one  ftroke  both  thy  life  and  love. 

Cloe.  Hold,  gentle  fhepherd  ! 

Sull.  Sbep.  Faireft  fhepherdefs, 
Come  you  with  me  ;  I  do  not  love  you  lefs 
Than  that  fond  man,  that  would  have  kept  you  there 
From  me  of  more  defert. 

Alexis.  Oh,  yet  forbear 

36 

The  g 
of  the  Moon 
'  the  Poet  might 
'  of  in  thelaftadl. 


-  or  by  yon  flame* 

he  greateflpotuSr,  &c.]   Mr.  Seward,  after  declaring  his  doubts 
Moon  being  meant  by  the  g  r'eate/l  pinv'r,  fays,  •  But  perhaps, 

oet  might  mean  by  yon  flame,  the  flame  on  Pan's  altar,  fpoke 


'  -  by  all  the  rites 

'  Due  to  our  rod,  and  by  thofe  virgin  lights 

*'  That  burn  before  bis  altar  - 

But  if  this  be  the  Poet's  intention,  it  is  very  obfcure,  unlefs  he  fup- 

pofed  his  fhepherds  Ib  far  to  follow  the  cultoms  of  the  ancient 

Greeks,  as  to  have  an  altar  always  upon  the  ftage  they  afted  on.' 

le  then  alters  the  to  and,  fuppofing  the  Poet  to  have  meant,  '  the 

Moan  AND  Pan,  the  two  common  powers  which  the  fhepherds  in  all 

other  fcenes  fwear  by.'     For  our  parts,  we  think  the  Moon  flfigly 

is  meant,  which  feems  confirmed  by  the  Satyr, 

Now,  ivbi/j}  the  Moon  doth  rult  tkejky. 

To 
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To  take  her  from  me  !  Give  me  leave  to  die 
ty  her! 

-be  Satyr  enters  5  the  Sullen  Shepherd  runs  one  way  and 

Cloe  another. 
Sat.  Now,  whilft  the  moon  doth  rule  the  fkv 

And  the  ftars,  whofe  feeble  light 

Give  a  pale  fhadow  to  the  night, 

Are  up,  great  Pan  commanded  me 

To  walk  this  grove  about,  whilft  he 

In  a  corner  of  the  wood, 

Where  never  mortal  foot  hath  ftood, 

Keeps  dancing,  mufic,  and  a  feaft,  ' 

To  entertain  a  lovely  gueft : 

Where  he  gives  her  many  a  rofe, 

Sweeter  than  the  breath  that  blows 

The  leaves  ;  grapes,  berries  of  the  beft  - 

I  never  faw  fo  great  a  feaft. 

But,  to  my  charge  :  Here  muft  I  ftay 

To  lee  what  mortals  loie  their  way 

And  by  a  falfe  fire  feeming  bright. 

Train  them  in  and  leave  them  rio-ht. 

Then  muft  I  watch  if  any  be    ' 

Forcing  of  a  chaftity ; 

If  I  find  it,  then  in  hafte 

Give  my  wreathed  horn  a  blaft, 

And  the  fairies  all  will  run, 

WiHly  dancing  by  the  moon, 

And  will  pinch  him  to  the  bone, 

Till  his  luftful  thoughts  be  eone 
Alexis.  Oh,  death  ! 

Sat.  Back  again  about  this  ground ; 

Sure  I  hear  a  mortal  found. 

I  bind  thee  by  this  pow'rful  fpell, 

By  the  waters  of  this  well, 

By  the  glimm'ring  moon-beams  bright, 

Speak  again,  thou  mortal  wiaht ! 
Alexis.  Oh! 

Sat.  Here  the  fooliih  mortal  lies, 

Sleeping  on  the  ground.     Arife ! 

The 
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The  poor  wight  is  almoft  dead  • 

On  the  ground  his  ^^u^vc.°^}| 

And  his  cloaths  foul'd  with  his  blood! 
To  my  goddefs  in  the  wood 
Will  I  lead  him,  whofe  hands  pure 
Will  help  this  mortal  wight  to  cure. 

[Exit,  with  Alexis. 

Enter  Cloe  again. 

doe.  Since  I  beheld  yon  maggy  man   my  breaft 
Doth  pant-,  each  bum,  methinks,  mould  hide  a  beaft. 
Yet  my  defire  keeps  ftill  above  my  fear : 
I  would  fain  meet  fome  fhepherd,  knew  I  where-, 
For  from  one  caufe  of  fear  I  am  moft  free, 
It  is  impofllble  to  raviih  me, 
I  am  fo  willing.     Here  upon  this  ground 
I  left  my  love,  all  bloody  with  his  wound  ; 
Yet37  till  that  fearful  Ihape  made  me  be  gone, 
Tho'  he  were  hurt,  I  furnim'd  was  of  one  -, 
But  now  both  loft.     Alexis,  fpeak  or  move 
If  thou  haft  any  life  •,  thou'rt  yet  my  love ! 
He's  dead,  or  elfe  is  with  his  little  might 
Crept  from  the  bank  for  fear  of  that  ill  fpritc. 
Then  where  art  thou  that  ftruck'ft  my  love?  Oh,ftay 
Bring  me  thyfelf  in  change,  and  then  1 11  fay 
Thou"  haft  fome  juftice  :  I  will  make  thee  trim 
With  flow'rs  and  garlands  that  were  meant  for  hi 
I'll  clip  thee  round  with  both  mine  arms,  as  lalt 
As  I  did  mean  he  mould  have  been  embrac  d. 
But,  thou  art  fled !  What  hope  is  left  for  me  i 
I'll  run  to  Daphnis  in  the  hollow  tree, 
Who  I  did  mean  to  mock,  tho'  hope  be  imall, 
To  make  him  bold  •,  rather  than  none  at  all, 
I'll  try  his  heart  *  •,  and  my  behaviour  too  , 

Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 


The  tduoB  ot 


"       iff.      UlI    If-'Ul   J  CU'J  »<  J ""[  "J        -  '          1-..^     kt 

not  why,  read/;// lor /;Y/;  a  variation -which  teems  to  h« 
defined,  being  mentioned  in  neither  Appendix  nor  Errata. 
3*  flltn  him  ;  his  heart,  and  my  behaviour  too 

Perhaps  may  Hack  kirn  what  he  ought  to  <fc.]  Though  tws 
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Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  This  was  the  place.  'Twas  but  my  feeble 

fight, 

Mix'd  with  the  horror  of  my  deed,  and  night, 
That  fhap'd  thefe  fears,  and  made  me  run  away, 
And  lofe  my  beauteous  hardly-gotten  prey. 
Speak,  gentle  fhepherdefs !  I  am  alone, 
And  tender  love  for  love.    But  me  is  gone 
From  me,  that,  having  ftruck  her  lover  dead, 
For  filly  fear  left  her  alone,  and  fled. 
And  fee,  the  wounded  body  is  remov'd 
By  her  of  whom  it  was  fo  well  belov'd. 

Enter  Perigot^  and  Amarillis  in  thejhape  of  Amor  tt. 
But  all  thefe  fancies  muft  be  quite  forgot  •, 
I  muft  lie  clofe.     Here  comes  young  Perigot, 
With  fubtle  Amarillis  in  the  fhape 
Of  Amoret.     Pray  love,  he  may  not  fcape ! 

Amar.  Beloved  Perigot,  mew  me  fome  place, 
Where  I  may  reft  my  limbs,  weak  with  the  chace 
Of  thee,  an  hour  before  thou  cam'ft  at  leaft. 

Peri.  Befhrew  my  tardy  fteps !  Here  (halt  thou  reft 
Upon  this  holy  bank 39 :  No  deadly  fnake 
Upon  this  turf  herfelf  in  folds  doth  make ; 

the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  we  do  not  doubt  i:s  being  corrupt.    The 
foregoing  lines,  as  well  as  the  meafure,  feem  to  countenance  the  altera- 
tion we  have  made.     Take  the  text  altogether ; 
I'll  run  to  Dapknis  in  the  holloiu  tree, 
Who  1  did  mean  to  meek,  tho1  hope  be  fmall 
To  make  him  bold  ;  rather  than  none  at  all, 
I'll  try  his  heart ;  and  my  behaviour  too, 
Perhaps,  may  teach  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 

rlence  it  appears,  thac  (he  doubted  of  his  heart  and  boldnefs,  and  relied 
Chiefly  on  her  ovun  behaviour  to  infpire  him  with  confidence.  This 
nterpretation,  which  gives  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  paffage,  na- 
urally  leads  to  the  reading  which  we  have  adopted,  believing  it  to 
>e  genuine. 

39  Upon  this  holy  lank.'}  I  have  before  obferved  that  this  paffage 
quals  die  moft  descriptive  beauties  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  though 
he  ideas  are  all  negative,  they  ftrike  the  imagination  as  pleafingly, 
.nd  perhaps  more  ilrongly,  than  poiitive  ones.  Slmkefpeare  often 

delights 
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Here  is  no  poifon  for  the  toad  to  feed  -, 
Here  boldly  fpread  thy  hands,  no  venom'd  weed 
Dares  blifter  them  ;  no  flimy  fnail  dare  creep 
Over  thy  face  when  thou  art  fail  afleep  •, 
Here  never  durft  the  babbling  cuckow  fit*0; 
No  Hough  of  falling  ftar  did  ever  hit 
Upon  this  bank  •,  let  this  thy  cabin  be, 
This  other,  fet  with  violets,  for  me. 

Amar.  Thou  doll  not  love  me  Perigot. 

Peri.  Fair  maid, 

You  only  love  to  hear  it  often  faid  i 
You  do  not  doubt. 

Amar.  Believe  me,  but  I  do. 

Peri.  What,  mail  we  now  begin  again  to  wooe  ? 
'Tis  the  beft  way  to  make  your  lover  laft, 
To  play  with  him,  when  you  have  caught  him  faft. 

Amar.  By  Pan  I  fwear,  I  loved  Perigot, 
And,  by  yon  moon,  I  think  thou  lov'ft  me  not. 

delights  in  fuch  negative  defcriptions.  Thus,  Midfummer  Night'i 
Dream,  aft  ii.  the  fairy  fong, 

*  You  fpotted  fnakes  with  double  tongue, 

*  Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  feen  ; 

*  Newts  and  blind-worms  do  no  wrong, 

*  Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen.' 

This  fong  is  again  imitated  by  Fletcher,  in  the  fong  of  the  River-God 
in  the  next  fcene  ;  but  in  the  lines  referred  to  above,  he  had  more  inn 
mediately  in  his  eye  the  defcription  of  a  bank  by  Shakefpeare,  m  • 
fame  play  and  aft. 

'  I  know  a  bank,  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
«  Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
'  O'er-canopy'd  with  lufcious  woodbine, 

*  With  fweet  mufk-rofes,  and  with  eglantine  : 

4  And  there  the  fnake  throws  her  enamel'd  fkin, 

«  Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.'  Seward. 

4°  Here  never  durft  the  babbling  «ffcw  fpit  ]  To  fpit  is  not,  as 
we  believe,  a  property  of  the  cuckow  ;  we  have  therefore  altered^// 
to///  ;  ».  e.  '  Your  fleep  (hall  not  be  diiturbed  with  her  idle  node. 
A  beautiful  paffage  in  the  laft  aft  feems  to  confirm  this  reading. 

The  nightingale,  among  the  thick-lea^  dfprjng 

That  iits  alone  in  forrow,  and  doth  Jing 

Whole  nights  away  in  mourning  ;  or  the  0-W, 

Or  our  great  enemy,  that  Jlill  ditb  ho~Ml 

Ayainft  the  moon's  cold  beams. 

Peri 
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Peri.  By  Pan  I  fwear  (and,  if  I  falfly  fwear, 
Let  him  not  guard  rny  flocks ;  let  foxes  tear 
My  earlieft  lambs,  and  wolves,  whift  I  do  ileep, 
Fall  on  the  reft  •,  a  rot  among  my  fheep  f) 
I  love  thee  better  than  the  careful  ewe 
The  new-yean'd  lamb  that  is  of  her  own  hue; 
I  dote  upon  thee  more  than  the  young  lamb 
Doth  on  the  bag  that  feeds  him  fromliis  dam. 
Were  there  a  fort  of  wolves  got  in  my  fold, 
And  one  ran  after  thee,  both  young  and  old 
Should  be  devour'd,  and  it  mould  be  my  ftrife 
To  fave  thee,  whom  I  love  above  my  life. 

Amar.  How  fhall  I  truft  thee,  when  I  fee  thee  chufe 
Another  bed,  and  doft  my  fide  refufe  ? 

Peri.  'Twas  only  that  the  chafte  thoughts  might  be 

fhewn 
'Twixt  thee  and  me,  although  we  were  alone. 

Amar.  Comej  Perigot  will  (hew  his  pow'r,  that  he 
Can  make  his  Am'ret,  tho'  me  weary  be, 
Rife  nimbly  from  her  couch,  and  come  to  his. 
Here,  take  thy  Amoret;  embrace,  and  kils  ! 
Peri.  What  means  my  love  ? 

Amar.  To  do  as  lovers  mould, 
That  are  to  be  enjoy'd,  not  to  be  woo'd. 
There's  ne'er  a  fhepherdefs  in  all  the  plain 
Can  kifs  thee  with  more  art  j  there's  none  can  fain 
More  wanton  tricks. 

Peri.  Forbear,  dear  foul,  to  try 
Whether  my  heart  be  pure  ;  Til  rather  die 
Than  nourifh  one  thought  to  dishonour  thee. 

Amar.  Still  think'ft  thou  fuch  a  thing  as  chaftity 
Is  amongft  women  ?  Perigot,  there's  none 
That  with  her  love  is  in  a  wood  alone, 
And  would  come  home  a  maid  :  Be  not  abus'd 
With  thy  fond  firit  belief;  let  time  be  us'd. — 
Why  doft  thou  rife  ? 

Peri.  My  true  heart  thou  haft  flain  ! 
Amar.  Faith,  Perigot,  I'll  pluck  thee  down  again. 
Peri.  Let  go,  thou  ferpent,  that  into  my  breaft 
Halt  with  thy  cunning  div'd !  Art  not  in  ieft  ? 

VOL.  111.  L  Amar. 
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Amar.  Sweet  love,  lie  down  ! 

Peri.  Since  this  I  live  to  lee, 
Some  bitter  North  wind  blaft  my  flocks  and  me  ! 
Amar.  You  fwore  you  lov'd,  yet  will  not  do  my  will. 
Peri.  Oh,  be  as  thou  wert  once,  I'll  love  thee  ftill. 
Amar.  I  am  as  ftill  I  was,  and  all  my  kind ; 
Tho'  other  mows  we  have,  poor  men  to  blind. 

Peri.  Then  here  I  end  all  love ;  and,  left  my  vain 
Belief  mould  ever  draw  me  in  again, 
Before  thy  face,  tfcat  haft  my  youth  mi  fled, 
I  end  my  life !  My  blood  be  on  thy  head  ! 

Amar.  Oh,  hold  thy  hands,  thy  Amoret  doth  cry. 
Peri.  Thou  counfell'ft  well  •,  firft,  Amoret  (hall  die, 
That  is  thecaufeof  my  eternal  fmart !  [He  runs  after  her. 
Amar.  Oh,  hold  !  [Exit. 

Peri.  This  fteel  mall  pierce  thy  luftful  heart !  [Exit. 
\¥he  Sullen  Shepherd Ji eps  out,  and  uncbarms  her. 
Suit.  Shep.  Up  and  down,  every  where, 
I  ftrew  thefe  herbs,  to  purge  the  air : 
Let  your  odour  drive  hence 
All  mifts  that  dazzle  fenfe*1. 
Herbs  and  fprings,  whofe  hidden  might 
Alters  fhapesj  and  mocks  the  fight, 

41   Let  your  odor  drive  hence 
Ml  miftes  that  dazell  fence. 

Let  her  fly  e,  let  her  fcapf, 

Glue  againe  her  owne  >&«/*.]  For  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  Mr. 
Seward  reads, 

Let  your  odour  drive  from  hence  ; 

but  not  finding  a  fuitable  meafure  in  the  fecond,  entertains  us  with 
fome  remarks  on  mjlet  being  read  and  fpoken  as  two  fyllables.  In  the 
third  line,  he  interpolates  and ; 

Let  herfy,  and  let  her  fcape  ; 

but  the  fourth  ill-naturedly  refufing  to  countenance  fuch  meafure,  he 
again  amufes  us  with  fuppofing  own  (hould  be  coniidered  as  two  fyHa- 
bles,  ow»E.  Yet  this  does  not  ieem  fatisfac"tory  even  to  himfeli,  and 
therefore  he  chufes  to  have  it, 

Give  again  her  bimzvjbape. 

Surely  thefe  freedoms  muft  be  looked  upon  with  great  jealoufy ;  bat 
with  much  more  muft  we  behold  fimilar  liberties  taken,  and  not  even 
remarked  in  the  notes ;  of  which  the  inftances  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  almoft  'innumerable. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  charge  ye  to  undo 
All  before  I  brought  ye  to  ! 
Let  her  fly,  let  her  fcape ; 
Give  again  her  own  lhape ! 

Enter  Amarillis,  in  her  own  Jhape,  Perigot  following. 
Amar.  Forbear, thou gentle! wain !  thou doft  miftake; 
She  whom  thou  follow'dlt  fled  into  the  brake, 
And  as  1  crofs'd  thy  way  I  met  thy  wrath  ; 
The  only  fear  of  which  near  (lain  me  hath4*. 

Peri.  Pardon,  fair  fhepherdefs  !  my  rage,  and  night, 
Were  both  upon  me,  and  beguil'd  my  light  j 
But,  far  be  it  from  me  to  fpill  the  blood 
Of  harmlefs  maids  that  wander  in  the  wood. 

[Exit  Amar. 
Enter  Amoret. 

Amo.  Many  a  weary  ftep,  in  yonder  path. 
Poor  hopelefs  Amoret  twice  trodden  hath, 
To  feek  her  Perigot,  yet  cannot  hear 
His  voice.    My  Perigot !  She  loves  thee  dear 
That  calls. 

Peri.  See  yonder  where  fhe  is !  how  fair 
She  fhews !  and  yet  her  breath  infecls  the  air. 
Amo.  My  Perigot ! 

Peri.  Here. 

Amo.  Happy ! 

Peri.  Haplefs  !   firft 
It  lights  on  thee  :  the  next  blow  is  the  worft. 

[Strikes  her. 

Amo.  Stay,  Perigot !  my  love!  thou  art  unjuft. 
Peri.  Death  is  the  beft  reward  that's  due  to  luft. 

[Exit  Peri. 
Sull.  Sbep.   Now  fliall  their  love   be   crofs'd  j  for, 

being  (truck, 

I'll  throw  her  in  the  fount,  left  being  took 
By  fome  night  traveller,  whofe  honell  care 
May  help  to  cure  her.  Shepherdeis,  prepare 

41  The  only  fear  of  which  nexiejluiu  me  hath.]  Thus  the  quartos  ; 
the  abated  folio  of  1679,  fays  near ;  the  o&avo  ef  i/n,  »*'«•} 
which  the  Editors  of  1750  follow  ! 

L  2  Yourfelf 
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Yourfelf  to  die ! 

Amo.  No  mercy  I  do  crave : 
Thou  canft  not  give  a  worfe  blow  than  I  have. 
Tell  him  that  gave  me  this,  who  lov'd  him  too, 
He  (truck  my  foul,  and  not  my  body,  thro'. 
Tell  him,  when  I  am  dead,  my  foul  mall  be 
At  peace,  if  he  but  think  he  injur'd  me. 
SulL  Shep.  In  this  fount  be  thy  grave.  Thou  wert 

not  meant 
Sure  for  a  woman,  thou'rt  fo  innocent. 

[Flings  her  into  the  well. 

She  cannot  'fcape,  for,  underneath  the  ground, 
In  a  long  hollow  the  clear  fpring  is  bound, 
'Till  on  yon  fide,  where  the  morn's  fun  doth  look, 
The  ftruggling  water  breaks  out  in  a  brook.      [Exit. 

'The  God  of  the  River  rifeth  with  Amoret  in  his  arms. 

Cod.  What  powerful  charms  my  ftreams  do 

bring 

Back  again  unto  their  fpring, 
With  fuch  force,  that  I  their  God, 
Three  times  ftriking  with  my  rod, 
Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  ? 
My  fifties  fhoot  into  the  banks ; 
There's  not  one  that  itays  and  feeds, 
All  have  hid  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almoft  dead, 
Fali'n  into  my  river-head, 
Hallow'd  fo  with  many  a  fpell, 
That  'till  now  none  ever  fell. 
'Tis  a  female  young  and  clear, 
Caft  in  by  fome  ravifher. 
See,  upon  her  breaft  a  wound, 
On  which  there  is  no  plaifter  bound. 
Yet  (he's  warm,  her  pulfes  beat,. 
'Tis  a  fign  of  life  and  heat. 
If  thou  be* it  a  virgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  prefent  cure : 

Take 
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Take  a  drop  into  thy  wound  4J, 
From  my  watry  locks,  more  round 
Than  orient  pearl,  and  far  more  pure 
Than  unchafte  flem  may  endure. 
See,  me  pants,  and  from  her  flem 
The  warm  blood  gufheth  out  afrefh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 
I  muft  have  this  bleeding  ftaid. 
From  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whofe  virtuous  pow'r 
i     Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
The  blood  returns.     I  never  faw 
A  fairer  mortal.    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  (lumber  :  Virgin,  fpeak. 
Amo.  Who  hath  reftor'd  my  fenfe,  giv'n  me  new 

breath, 
And  brought  me  back  out  of  the  arms  of  death  ? 

+J   Take  a  drop  into  thy  'wound 
From  my  icatry  locks  more  round 

Than  ori-nt  pearl  ]  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this 
piece  of  machinery,  whether  it  be  confider'd  as  an  allegory,  viz. 
'I  hat  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  ftopt  the  bleeding  of  the  wound  ;  or  be 
looked  on  as  the  mere  produce  of  fancy  in  a  fpecies  of  poetry  which 
admits  the  introduction  of  Fauns,  River-Gods,  and  all  the  rural  deities. 
In  either  of  thefe  lights  how  ftrikmg  and  piclurelque  are  the  images  ? 
What  delicacy  of  ftile,  and  harmony  of  numbers  ?  what  paftoral  purity 
and  propriety  in  the  fentiments  ?  Milton  copied  it  in  the  iceue  of  Sa- 
brina,  at  the  latter  end  of  Comus.  and  perhaps  moreclofely  than  Vir- 
gil ever  did  any  one  paffige  of  Homer  in  his  Jineid,  or  of  Theocritus 
in  his  Eclogues.  This  healing  of  the  wound  he  imitates  in  his  dif- 
lolution  of  Con-jus's  fpell. 

Thus  I  fprinkle  on  thy  breaft 

Drops,  that  from  my  fountain  pure 

I  have  kept  of  precious  cure  : 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  lip, 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip. 

Next  this  marble  venom'd  feat 

Smenr'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

I  touch  with  chaile  hands  moiit  and  cold. 

Now  the  fpell  hath  loft  its  hoid.' 
The  two  laft  of  theie  lines  are  a  more  immediate  imitation  of  what 
Ciorin  afterwards  fays  in  healing  Amoret's  fccond  wound. 
Withfpotlefi  band  on  fpotlefi  breaft 
J  put  theft  herbs,  to  give  tbte  rtft.  Sevan/. 

L  3  God. 
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God.  I  have  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Amo.  Ah  me ! 

God.  Fear  not  him  that  fuccour'd  thee  : 
I  am  this  fountain's  God44  !  Below 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow, 
And  'twixt  two  banks  with  ofiers  let, 
That  only  profper  in  the  wet, 
Thro'  the  meadows  do  they  glide, 
Wheeling  ftill  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  even'ft  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
Leaving  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  ftream  malt  thou  lie, 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 
I  will  give  thee  for  thy  food 
No  fifa  that  ufeth  in  the  mud  •, 

*+  /  am  this  fountains  God,  &c.]  This  beautiful   description  of  a 
brook  Milton  makes  Sabrina  imitate  in  the  description  of  herfelf. 
'  By  the  rufhy-fringed  bank, 
'  Where  grows  the  willow,  and  the  ofier  dank, 

*  My  fliding  chariot  ftays, 
'  Thick  let  with  agat  and  the  azurn  (heen 
'  Of  turkois  blue,  and  emerauld  green, 

'  That  in  the  channel  ftrays.' 

I  believe  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  Milton's  images  here 
have  more  of  pomp,  but  not  fo  much  of  natural  beauty  as  thofe  of 
Fletcher.  Sir  John  Davies,  a  contemporary  of  our  Author?,  in  his 
excellent  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  has  a  beautiful  fimile 
from  a  brook  thus  wandring  in  Meanders. 

'  And  as  the  moiiture,  which  the  thirfty  earth 

'  Sucks  from  the  fea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 

'  From  out  her  womb  at  laft  doth  take  a  birth, 

'  And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grafly  plains. 

'  Long  doth  {he  Itay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 

'  From  whoft  foft  fide  (he  firft  did  iffue  make  ; 
'  She  taftes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 

'  Her  flow'ry  banks  unwilling  to  forfake. 
'  Yet  Nature  fo  her  ftreams  doth  lead  and  carry, 

'  As  that  Ler  courfe  doth  make  no  final  ftay, 
'  Till  ftie  herfelf  unto  the  ocean  marry, 

'  Within  whofe  watiy  bofom  firft  me  lay.' 

They  who  would  fee  the  fine  application  of  this  fimile,  may  pleafe  to 
confult  the  poem,  and  if  they  read  from  the  beginning  till  they  find  it, 
their  time  will  not  be  ill  f^ent.  Se<wa>J. 

I  Will 
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But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  fwim 

Where  the  gravel  from  the  brim 

Thro'  the  pure  ftreams  may  be  feen  :  .    * 

Orient  pearl  fit  for  a  queen, 

Will  I  give,  thy  love  to  win, 

And  a  Ihell  to  keep  them  in : 

Not  a  fifh  in  all  my  brook 

That  mall  difobey  thy  look, 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  Aiding  by, 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 

And  to  make  thec  underftand 

How  I  can  my  waves  command, 

They  mail  bubble  whilft  I  fmg, 

Sweeter  than  the  filver  ftring. 

THE      SONG. 

PO  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  fweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad, 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  haft  trod  •, 
Nor  let  the  water  rifing  high, 
As  thou  wad'ft  in,  make  thce  cry 
And  fob ;  but  ever  live  with  me, 
And  not  a  wave  (hall  trouble  thee  ! 

Amo.  Immortal  pow'r,  that  ruPft  this  holy  flood, 
I  know  myfelf  unworthy  to  be  woo'd 
By  thee,  a  God  !  For  ere  this,  but  for  thee, 
I  mould  have  ihewn  my  weak  mortality. 
Befides,  by  holy  oath  betwixt  us  twain, 
I  am  betroth'd  unto  a  fhepherd  fwain, 
Whofe  comely  face,  1  know  the  gods  above 
May  make  me  leave  to  fee,  but  not  to  love. 
God.  May  he  prove  to  thee  as  true ! 
Faireil  virgin,  now  adieu  ! 
I  mud  make  my  waters  fly, 
Left  they  leave  their  channels  dry  *J, 

*'  1  mujl  make  my  waters  Jfy, 

Left  they  leave  their  channels  </rj,  &c.]  The  bounibs  of  the  river 
L  4  and 
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And  beafts  that  come  unto  the  fpring 
Mifs  their  morning's  watering, 
Which  I  would  not ;  for  of  late 
All  the  neighbour  people  fate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 

and  the  gratitude  ol  the  imepLejds  are  cloiely  imitated  by  Milton  ID 
his  defo  iption  of  Sabrina. 

ftill  (he  retains 

Her  maiden  gentlerieis  and  oh  at  eve 
Vifits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadow?, 
Helping  all  urchin  blait,  and  ill-luck  figns 
That  the  ftrewd  mtdiirg  elfe  del:ghts  to  make, 
Which  me  with  precious  viol'd  iiqjors  heals. 
For  which  the  (hrpherds  at  their  feftivals 
Carrol  her  goodneis  loud  in  ruftick  lays, 
And  throw  iwcet  garland  wreaths  into  her  ftream, 
Ofpancies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  da  (Fad  i  is.' 
I  believe  the  reader  will  here  again  think  that  Milton  has  more  pomp 
and  fublimity,   but  that  the  extreme  prettinefs,  delicacy  and  cafe  of 
Fletcher  is  more  conlbnant  to  the  paltoral,  and  confequently  more 
pleafing.     But  this  cannot  be  laid  of  Milton's  imitation  of  Amoret's 
anfwer,  in  which  Fletcher  has  no  other  advantage  but  that  of  writing 
firft. 

'  Virgin  daughter  of  Locrine, 
'  Sprung  of  old  Anchifes'  line, 
'  May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
'  Their  full  tribute  never  mifs, 
'  From  a  thoufand  petty  rills 
'  That  tumble  down  the  fnowy  hills : 
'  Summer  drought,  or  fir.ged  air, 
'  Never  fcorch  thy  treffes  fair, 
'  Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
'  Thy  molten  cryftal  fill  with  mud  ; 
«  May  thy  billows  roll  afiiore 
1  *  The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore ; 
'  May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown 'd 
'  With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round, 
'  And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
«  With  groves  of  myrrh,  and  cinnamon.'         " 
Theconftruclion  of  the  two  laft  of  Milton's  lines  is  a  little  difficult, 
to  crown  her  head  with  tow'rs  is  true  imagery  ;  but  to  crown  hef 
head  upon  her  banks,  will  fcarcely  be  allowed  to  be  fo.     I  would 
therefore  put  a  colon  inilcad  of  a  comma  at  the  laft  line  but  two  and 
then  read, 

4  And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 
'  Be  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon.* 

Offer'd 
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Offer'd  to  my  deity : 
For  which  this  year  they  fhall  be  free 
From  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pafs 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grafs ; 
Nor  mall  their  meads  be  overflown, 
When  their  grafs  is  newly  mown. 

Amo.  F6r  thy  kindnefs  to  me  fhewn, 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force, 
Crofs  thy  ftreams,  to  ftop  thy  courfe ; 
May  no  bead  that  comes  to  drink, 
With  his  horns  caft  down  thy  brink; 
May  none  that  for  thy  fifti  do  look, 
Cut  thy  banks  to  damm  thy  brook  ; 
Bare-foot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  ftreams,  wife  or  maid, 
When  the  fpawn  on  (tones  do  lie, 
To  warn  their  hemp,  and  fpoil  the  fry ! 

God.  Thanks,  virgin  !  I  mud  down  again. 
Thy  wound  will  put  thee  to  no  pain  : 
Wonder  not  fo  foon  'tis  gone ; 
A  holy  hand  was  laid  upon.  [Exit. 

Amo.  And  I,  unhappy  born  to  be, 
Muft  follow  him  that  flies  from  me !          [Exit. 


ACT        IV. 

Enter  Perigot. 

HE  is  untrue,  unconftant,  and  unkind; 
She's   gone,  (he's  gpne !  Blow  high,    thou 

North-weft  wind, 
^nd  raife  the  fea  to  mountains  ;  let  the  trees 
That  dare  oppofe  thy  raging  fury,  leefe 
^heir  firm  foundation  ;  creep  into  the  earth, 
ind  make  the  world,  as  at  the  monitrous  birth 

Of 
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Of  fome  new  prodigy  ;  whilft  I  conftant  ftand, 
Holding  this  fufty  boar-ipear  in  my  hand, 
And  falling  thus  upon  it ! 

Enter  dmarillis  running. 

Amar.  Stay  thy  dead-doing  hand  !  thou  art  too  hot 
Agamft  thyfelf.     Believe  me,  comely  Iwam, 
If  that  thou  dieft,  not  all  the  mow'rs  of  ram 
The  heavy  clouds  fend  down  can  warn  away 
That  foul  unmanly  guilt  the  world  will  lay 
Upon  thee.     Yet  thy  love  untainted  itands : 
Believe  me,  flic  is  conftant  •,  not  the  fands 
Can  be  fo  hardly  number'd  as  me  won. 
I  do  not  trifle,  mepherd  •,  by  the  moon. 
And  all  thofe  letter  lights  our  eyes  do  view, 
AH  that  I  told  thee,  Perigot,  is  true  !  ^ 

Then,  be  a  free  man  ;  put  away  defpair 
And  will  to  die ;  fmooth  gently  up  that  fair 
Dejeded  forehead  -,  be  as  when  thine  eyes 
Took  the  firft  heat. 

Peri.  Alas,  he  double  dies 
That  would  believe,  but  cannot !  'Tis  not  well 
You  keep  me  thus  from  dying,  here  to  dwell 
With  many  worfe  companions.     But,  oh,  death ! 
I  am  not  yet  enamour'd  of  this  breath 
So  much,  but  I  dare  leave  it-,  'tis  not  pain 
In  forcing  of  a  wound,  nor  after-gain 
Of  many  days,  can  hold  me  from  my  will : 
'Tis  not  myfelf,  but  Amoret,  bids  kill. 

Amar.  Stay  but  a  little,  little  •,  but  one  hour  -, 
And  if  I  do  not  mew  thee,  thro'  the  pow'r 
Of  herbs  and  words  I  have,  as  dark  as  night, 
Myfelf  turn'd  to  thy  Amoret,  in  fight, 
Her  very  figure,  and  the  robe  me  wears, 
With  tawny  bulkins,  and  the  hook  me  bears 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  are  fet, 
Wrought  underneath  with  many  a  curious  fret, 
The  primroie  chaplet,  taudry-l.ace  46,  and  ring, 
*6  ?Wry/a««.]  Mr.  Sympfoa  obferves,  that  the  word  t 
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^hou  gav'ft  her  for  herfmging,  with  each  thing 
;ife  that  fhe  wears  about  her,  let  me  feel 
^he  firft  fell  ftroke  of  that  revenging  fteel ! 
Peri.  I  am  contented,  if  there  be  a  hope, 
'o  give  it  entertainment,  for  the  fcope 
>f  one  poor  hour.     Go  •,  you  mall  find  me  next 
Jnder  yon  fhady  beech,  ev'n  thus  perplcx'u 
.nd  thus  believing. 

Amar.  Bind,  before  I  go, 
'hy  foul  by  Pan  unto  me,  not  to  do 
[arm  or  outrageous  wrong  upon  thy  life, 
fill  my  return. 

Peri.  By  Pan,  and  hy  the  ftrife 
[e  had  with  Phcebus  for  the  mattery, 
/hen  golden  Midas  judg'd  their  minftrelfy 
wilinot!      fl  \Emnt. 

Enter  Satyr,  with  Alexis  hurt. 
Sat.  Softly  gliding  as  I  go, 
With  this  burthen  full  of  woe, 
Thro'  ftill  fiknce  of  the  night, 
Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  light, 
Hither  am  I  come  at  laft. 
Many  a  thicket  have  I  paft  ; 
Not  a  twig  that  durft  deny  me, 
Not  a  bum  that  durft  defcry  me, 
To  the  little  bird  that  deeps 
On  the  tender  fpray ;  nor  creeps 
That  hardy  worm  with  pointed  tail, 
But  if  I  be  under  fail, 
Flying  fafter  than  the  wind, 
Leaving  all  the  clouds  behind, 
But  doth  hide  her  tender  head 
In  fome  hollow  tree,  or  bed 


g've  formerly  any  low  or  lidiculous  idea;  the  expreffion  is  taken 
nbpenfer,  who  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar,  the  month  April,  calls 
virgins  decked  m  their  belt  array  to  attend  Queen  Elizabeth. 
'  Bind  your  fillets  faft 

'  ^"^  *'"*  'n  y°ur  wai^ 
1  For  more  finenefs  with  a  taudry-lacc.'  ScwarJ 

Of 
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Of  feeded  nettles ;  not  a  hare 

Can  be  ftarted  from  his  fare47 

By  my  footing;  nor  a  wifh 

Is  more  fuddcn,  nor  a  fifh 

Can  be  found  with  greater  eafe 

Cut  the  vaft  unbounded  feas, 

Leaving  neither  print  nor  found, 

Than  I,  when  nimbly  on  the  ground 

I  meafure  many  a  league  an  hour. 

But,  behold  the  happy  pow'r,        [Seeing  Clorin. 

That  muft  eafe  me  of  my  charge, 

And  by  holy  hand  enlarge 

The  foul  of  this  fad  man,  that  yet 

Lies  faft  bound  in  deadly  fit. 

Heav'n  and  great  Pan  fuccour  it ! 


i 


Enter  Clorin. 

Hail,  thou  beauty  of  the  bower, 

Whiter  than  the  paramour 

Of  my  mafter  !  Let  me  crave 

Thy  virtuous  help  to  keep  from  grave 

This  poor  mortal,  that  here  lies, 

Waiting  when  the  deftinies 

Will  undo  his  thread  of  life. 

View  the  wound  by  cruel  knife 

Trench'd  into  him. 

dor.  What  art  thou  call'ft  me  from  my  holy  rites, 
And,  with  the  feared  name  of  death,  affrights 
My  tender  ears  ?  Speak  me  thy  name  and  will. 
Sat.  I  am  the  Satyr  that  did  fill 

Your  lap  with  early  fruit ;  and  will, 

When  I  hap  to  gather  more, 

Bring  you  better  and  more  ftore. 

Yet  I  come  not  empty  now  : 

See  a  blofTom  from  the  bough  ; 

But  befhrew  his  heart  that  puli'd  it, 

And  his  perfect  fight  that  culi'd  it 

*7  Fare  ]  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this  word,  in 
the  fenfe  here  adopted,  before.     Fart,  in  this  place,  fecms  tc 

Frorn 
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From  the  other  fpringing  blooms  ! 
For  a  fweeter  youth  the  grooms 
Cannot  mew  me,  nor  the  downs, 
Nor  the  many  neighboring  towns. 
Low  in  yonder  glade  I  found  him  ; 
Softly  in  mine  arms  I  bound  him  ; 
Hither  have  I  brought  him  fleeping 
In  a  trance,  his  wounds  frefh  weeptng, 
In  remembrance  fuch  youth  may 
Spring  and  perifh  in  a  day. 

^  Clor.  Satyr,  they  wrong  thee,  that  do  term  thee  rude; 
'ho'  thou  be'lt  outward  rough,  and  tawny-hued, 
,'hy  manners  are  as  gentle  and  as  fair 
Is  his,  who  brags  himfelf  born  only  heir 
(0  all  humanity.     Let  me  fee  the  wound: 
'his  herb  will  ftay  the  current,  being  bound 
aft  to  the  orifice,  and  this  reftrain 
Tlcers  and  fwellings,  and  fuch  inward  pain 
s  the  cold  air  hath  forc'd  into  the  fore ; 
his  to  draw  out  fuch  putrifying  gore 
s  inward  falls. 

Sat.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  good ! 
Clor.  Fairly  wipe  away  the  blood  : 
Hold  him  gently,  till  I  fling 
Water  of  a  virtuous  fpring 
On  his  temples ;  turn  him  twice 
To  the  moon-beams ;  pinch  him  thrice  j 
That  the  lab'ring  foul  may  draw 
From  his  great  eclipfe. 

Sat.  Ifaw 
His  eye-lids  moving. 

Clor.  Give  him  breath. 
All  the  danger  of  cold  death 
Now  is  vanim'd ;  with  this  plaifter, 
And  this  unction,  do  I  mafter 
All  the  fefter'd  ill  that  may 
Give  him  grief  another  day. 

Sat.  See,  he  gathers  up  his  fprite, 
And  begins  to  hunt,  for  light. 

Now 
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Now  he  gapes  and  breathes  again : 
How  the  blood  runs  to  the  vein 
That  erft  was  empty ! 

Alexis.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
My  deareft,  deareft  Cloe !  Oh,  the  fmart 
Runs  thro'  my  fide !  I  feel  fome  pointed  thing 
Pafs  thro'  my  bowels,  Iharper  than  the  ftmg 

Of  fcorpion. 

Pan,  preferve  me !  what  are  you  ? 
Do  not  hurt  me !  I  am  true 
To  my  Cloe,  tho'  fhe  fly, 
And  leave  me  to  this  deftiny : 
There  me  ftands,  and  will  not  lend 
Her  fmooth  white  hand  to  help  her  friend. 
But  I  am  much  miftaken,  for  that  face 
Bears  more  aufterity  and  modeft  grace, 
More  reproving  and  more  awe, 
Than  thefe  eyes  yet  ever  faw 
In  my  Cloe.     Oh,  my  pain 
Eagerly  renews  again ! 
Give  me  your  help  for  his  fake  you  love  beft. 

dor.  Shepherd,  thou  canft  not  poffibly  take  reft, 
'Till  thou  haft  laid  afide  all  heats,  defines, 
Provoking  thoughts  that  ftir  up  lufty  4*  fires, 
Commerce  with  wanton  eyes,  ftrong  blood,  and  will 
To  execute-,  thefe  muft  be  purg'd,  until 
The  veins  grow  whiter ; .  then  repent,  and  pray 
Great  Pan  to  keep  you  from  the  like  decay, 
And  I  mall  undertake  your  cure  with  eafe  •, 
'Till  when,  this  virtuous  plaifter  will  difpleafe 
Your  tender  fides.    Give  me  your  hand,  and  rife ! 
Help  him  a  little,  Satyr  j  for  his  thighs 
Yet  are  feeble. 

Alexis.  Sure  I've  loft  much  blood. 
Sat.  'Tis  no  matter  •,  'twas  not  good. 

**  Lufty  fires']  Mr.  Seward  changes  lufty  to  luftful  \  but  botl 
words  have  the  fame  import :  We  have  therefore  followed  the  oh 
books.  Heats,  for  hearts,  in  the  preceding  line,  was  reftored  b; 
Theobald  from  the  firft  quarto.  Various  initances  of  the  ufe  of  /«/. 
for  luftful  are  produced  hi  the  3iftnotc  on  the  Cudom  of  the  Country 

Mortal 
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Mortal,  you  muft  leave  your  wooing  - 

Tho'  there  be  a  joy  in  doing, 

Yet  it  brings  much  grief  beliind  it  • 

They  beft  feel  it,  that  do  find  it. 
Clor.  Come,  bring  him  in  ;  I  will  attend  his  fore 
When  you  are  well,  take  heed  you  luft  no  more 
Sat.  Shepherd,  fee  what  comes  of  kiffin^'- 

By  my  head,  'twere  better  miffing  — 

Bnghteft,  if  there  be  remaining 

Any  fervice,  without  feigning 

I  will  do  it  ;  were  I  fet 

To  catch  the  nimble  wind,  or  get 

Shadows  gliding  on  the  green, 

Or  to  fteal  from  the  great  queen 

Of  the  fairies  all  her  beauty  ; 

I  would  do  it,  fo  much  duty 

Do  I  owe  thofe  precious  eyes 
Clor.  I  thank  thee,  honefl  Satyr.     If  the  cries 
Of  any  other,  that  be  hurt,  or  ill, 
Draw  thee  unto  them,  prithee  do  thy  will 
To  bring  them  hither. 

Sat.  I  will  ;  and  when  the  weather 

Serves  to  angle  in  the  brook, 

I  will  bring  a  filver  hook, 

With  a  lineoffineft  filk, 
And  a  rod  as  white  as  milk, 

To  deceive  the  little  fifh  : 

So  I  take  my  leave,  and  wifh 

On  this  bow'r  may  ever  dwell 
andfummer! 


Clor.  Friend,  farewell  !   [Exeunt. 

Enter  Amoret,  feeking  her  love. 
Amo.  This  place  is  ominous  ;  for  here  I  loft 
My  love,  and  almoft  life,  and  fmce  have  crofs'd 

tneie  woods  over  ;  ne'er  a  nook  or  dell 
Where  any  little  bird  or  beaft  doth  dwell  ' 
•But  I  have  fought  him  5  ne'er  a  bending  brow 
Jt  any  hill,  or  glade  the  wind  fings  thro1, 

Nor, 
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Nor  a  green  bank,  nor  fhade  where  fhepherds  ufc 

To  fit  and  riddle,  fweetly  pipe,  or  chufe 

Their  Valentines,  that  I  have  mils  d,  to  nnd 

My  love  in.     Perigot !     Oh,  too  unkind, 

Why  haft  thou  fled  me  ?  Whither  art  thou  gone  ? 

How  have  I  wrong'd  thee  ?  Was  my  love  alone 

To  thee  worth  this  feorn'd  recompence49  ?  'Tis  well  j 

I  am  content  to  feel  it :  But  I  tell 

Thee,  fhepherd,  and,  thefe  lufty  woods  mail  hear, 

Forfaken  Amoret  is  yet  as  clear 

Ofanyftrangerfire,  as  Heaven  is 

From  foul  corruption,  or  the  deep  abyfs 

From  light  and  happinefs !  and  thou  may'ft  know 

All  this  for  truth,  and  how  that  fatal  blow 

Thou  gav'ft  me,  never  from  defert  of  mine 

Fell  on  my  life,  but  from  fufpecl:  of  thine, 

Or  fury  more  than  madnefs  *° ;  therefore,  here 

Since  I  have  toft  my  life,  my  love,  my  dear, 

Upon  this  curfed  place,  and  on  this  green 

That  firft  divorc'd  us,  mortly  mail  be  feen. 

A  fight  of  fo  great  pity,  that  each  eye 

Shall  daily  fpend  his  fpring  in  memory 

Of  my  untimely  fall ! 

Enter  Amanllis. 
Amar.  I  am  not  blind,, 
Nor  is  it  thro'  the  working  of  my  mind, 
That  this  mews  Amoret.     Forfake  me,  all 
That  dwell  upon  the  foul,  but  what  men  call 
Wonder,  or  more  than  wonder,  miracle  ! 
For  lure,  fo  ftrange  as  this,  the  oracle 
Never  gave  anfwer  of;  it  paffeth  dreams, 
Of  madmens'  fancy,  when  the  many  ftreams 
Of  new  imaginations  rife  and  fall ! 
'Tis  but  an  hour  fince  thefe  ears  heard  her  call 

49  Was  my  love  alone 

To  tlee  worth  this  fcorn'J  recompense .?]  The  connruaion  is 
therhard;  but,  refolvtd  into  plain  psole,  tl.e  meaning  is,  '  Was  n 
«  love  worth  only  this  icornful  return  ?' 

s°  Or  fury  mars  than  tnadneff.]  A  rage  even  beyond  fienay. 
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For  pity  to  young  Perigot ;  while  he, 

Directed  by  his  fury,  bloodily 

Lanch'd  up  her  breaft,  which  bloodlefs  fell  and  cold; 

And,  if  belief  may  credit  what  was  told, 

After  all  this,  the  Melancholy  Swain 

Took  her  into  his  arms,  being  almoft  (lain, 

And  to  the  bottom  of  the  holy  well 

Flung  her,  for  ever  with  the  waves  to  dwell. 

'Tis  me,  the  very  fame  ;  'tis  Amoret, 

And  living  yet ;  the  great  pow'rs  will  not  let 

Their  virtuous  love  be  crofs'd.     Maid,  wipe  away 

Thofe  heavy  drops  of  forrow,  and  allay 

The  florm  that  yet  goes  high  s\  which,  not  depreft, 

Breaks  heart  and  life,  and  all,  before  it  reft. 

Thy  Perigot 

Amo.  Where,  which  is  Perigot  ? 

Amar.  Sits  there  below,  lamenting  much,  God  wot, 
Thee  and  thy  fortune.     Go,  and  comfort  him  ; 
And  thou  (halt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  failing  pines,  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 

Amo.  I  go,  I  run !  Heav'n  grant  me  I  may  win 
His  foul  again  !  [Exit. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 
Sull.Shep.  Stay,  Amarillis,  ftay ! 
You  are  too  fleet ;  'tis  two  hours  yet  to  day. 
I  have  perform'd  my  promife ;  let  us  fit 
And  warm  our  bloods  together,  till  the  fit 
Come  lively  on  us. 

Amar.  Friend,  you  are  too  keen ; 
The  morning  riieth,  and  we  (hall  be  feen  •, 
Forbear  a  little. 

SulL  Sbep.  I  can  ftay  no  longer. 
Amar.    Hold,  mepherd,  hold  !  Learn  not  to  be  a 

wronger 
Of  your  word  5\     Was  not  your  promife  laid, 

51  The  Jiorm  that  yet  goes  high.]  Mr.  Sewaid  and  Mr.  Symplon 
recommend  reading,  BLOWS  high. 

51  Of  your  ivord.]  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  your* 
bour,  and  feveral  oilier  words  that  are  now  always  pronounced  as  mo- 

VOJ..HI.  M  nofyllables, 
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To  break  their  loves  firft  ? 

Suit.  Shep.  I  have  done  it,  maid. 
Amar.  No ;  they  are  yet  unbroken,  met  again, 
And  are  as  hard  to  part  yet,  as  the  ftain 
Is  from  the  fined  lawn. 

Sull.  Shep.  I  fay,  they  are 
Now  at  this  prefent  parted,  and  fo  far, 
That  they  mail  never  meet. 

Amar.  Swain,  'tis  not  fo  j 
For  do  but  to  yon  hanging  mountain  go, 
And  there  believe  your  eyes. 

Sull.  Sbep.  You  do  but  hold 
Off  with  delays  and  trifles.     Farewell,  cold 
And  frozen  Bamfulnefs,  unfit  for  men  ! 
Thus  I  falute  thee,  virgin  ! 

Amar.  And  thus,  then, 

I  bid  you  follow.     Catch  me,  if  you  can  !          [Exit. 
Sull.  Shep.  And,  if  I  ftay  behind,  I  am  no  man  ! 
[Exit,  running  after  her. 

Enter  Perigot. 

Peri.  Night,  do  not  fteal  away SJ !  I  wooe  thee  yet 
To  hold  a  hard  hand  o'er  the  rufty  bit 
That  guides  thy  lazy  team.     Go  back  again, 
Bootes,  thou  that  driv'ft  thy  frozen  wain 
Round  as  a  ring,  and  bring  a  fecond  night 
To  hide  my  forrows  from  the  coming  light! 

nofyllables,  were  by  the  old  poets  made  one  or  two  fyllables  at  will  > 
and  every  reader  fiiould  accuiiom  his  ear  to  fuch  liberties,  if  he  hopes 
to  free  his  judgment  fi  om  the  clogs  of  modern  prejudice.  Se-~wani. 

With  all  thefe  allowances,  the  meafure  is  often  extremely  licen- 
tious, and  the  accent  injudicioufly  placed.  See  almoft  every  fcene  of 
the  play. 

"  Nigbt,  do  not  fteal  away,  &c.}  Milton  fecms  to  have  had  thiaf 
paffage  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  following  lines,  for  the  At- 
tendant Spirit,  in  Comus : 

'  At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  Hften'd  them  a  while, 

1  'Till  an  unufual  flop  of  fudden  filence 

«  Gave  refpite  to  the  drowfy-flighted  ikeds, 

*  That  draw  the  litter  of  eloie-curtained  fteep.1  R. 

Let 
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Let  not  the  eyes  of  men  flare  on  my  face, 
And  read  my  falling  !  Give  me  fome  black  place, 
Where  never  fun-beam  mot  his  wholefome  light, 
That  I  may  fit  and  pour  out  my  fad  fprite 
Like  running  water,  never  to  be  known 
After  the  forced  fall  and  found  is  gone ! 

Enter  Amoret,  looking  for  Perigot. 
Amo.  This  is  the  bottom.     Speak,  if  thou  be  here, 
My  Perigot !  Thy  Amoret,  thy  dear, 
Calls  on  thy  loved  name. 

Peri.  What  art 5*  thou  dare 
Tread  thefe  forbidden  paths,  where  death  and  care 
Dwell  on  the  face  of  darknefs  ? 

Amo.  'Tis  thy  friend, 
Thy  Amoret  •,  come  hither,  to  give  end 
To  thefe  confumings.     Look  up,  gentle  boy, 
I  have  forgot  thofe  pains  and  dear  annoy 
I  fuffer'd  for  thy  fake,  and  am  content 
To  be  thy  love  again.     Why  haft  thou  rent 
Thofe  curled  locks,  where  I  have  often  hung 
Ribbons,  and  damafk-rofes,  and  have  flung 
Waters  diftill'd  to  make  chee  frefh  and  gay, 
Sweeter  than  nofegays  on  a  bridal  day  ? 
Why  doft  thou  crofs  thine  arms,  and  hang  thy  face 
Down  to  thy  bofom,  letting  fall  apace, 
From  thofe  two  little  Heav'ns,  upon  the  ground, 
Show'rs  of  more  price,  more  orient,  and  more  round, 
Than  thofe  that  hang  upon  the  moon's  pale  brow  ? 
Ceafe  thefe  complainings,  fhepherd  !  I  am  now 
The  fame  I  ever  was,  as  kind  and  free, 
And  can  forgive  before  you  afk  of  me  : 

54  What  art  tbou  e/ar'Jl.']  Almolt  every  edition  has  a  different 
reading  here  :  The  firft  quarto  reads,  What  thou  dare  ;  the  fecond, 
Wb+t  art  thou  dare  ;  the  later  editions  preserve  the  grammar  rigfit, 
but  neglect  the  rhiine?.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  margin,  has  left  dares, 
and  has  put  caret  to  anfwer  it  in  the  next  line,  but  care  in  thefingular 
is  more  poetical  ;  I  have  therefore  preferred  what  Mr.  Sympfon  and 
I,  by  conjedture,  concur r'd  in.  Sewartt. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  What  art  ?  Who  dare,  &c.  We  think  the  read- 
ing of  the  fecond  quarto  belt,  and  have  followed  it.  It  conveys  the 
&me  fenfe  as  Mr.  Seward's  reading,  with  no  very  violent  elleipjit. 

M  2  Indeed, 
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Indeed,  I  can  and  will. 

Peri.  So  fpoke  my  fair  ! 

Oh,  you  great  working  pow'rs  of  earth  and  air, 
Water  and  forming  fire,  why  have  you  lent 
Your  hidden  virtues  to  fo  ill  intent 5S  ? 
Ev'n  fuch  a  face,  fo  fair,  fo  bright  of  hue, 
Had  Amoret-,  fuch  words,  fo  fmooth  and  new, 
Came  flying  from  her  tongue  •,  fuch  was  her  eye, 
And  fuch  the  pointed  fparkle  that  did  fly 
Forth  like  a  bleeding  fhaft ;  all  is  the  fame, 
The  robe  and  bulkins,  painted  hook,  and  frame 
Of  all  her  body.     Oh  me,  Amoret ! 

Amo.  Shepherd,  what  means  this  riddle  ?  who  hath  fet 
So  ftrong  a  difPrence  'twixt  myfelf  and  me 
That  I  am  grown  another  ?  Look,  and  fee 
The  ring  thou  gav'fl  me,  and  about  my  wrift 
That  curious  bracelet  thou  thyfelf  didit  twift 
From  thofe  fair  treffes.     Know'il  thou  Amoret  ? 
Hath  not  fome  newer  love  forc'd  thee  forget 
Thy  ancient  faith  ? 

Peri.  Still  nearer  to  my  love  ! 
Thefe  be  the  very  words  me  oft  did  prove 
Upon  my  temper  •,  fo  me  ftill  would  take 
Wonder  into  her  face,  and  filent  malce 
Signs  with  her  head  and  hand,  as  who  would  fay, 
Shepherd,  remember  this  another  day. 

Awo-  Am  I  not  Amoret  ?  Where  was  I  loft  ? 
Can  there  be  Heav'n,  and  time,  and  men,  and  moft 
Of  thefe  unconftant s6  ?  Faith,  where  art  thou  fled  ? 
Are  all  the  vows  and  proteftations  dead, 

_______ The 

55  Virtues  otfo  ill  intent  ?]   Though  virtues  is  tiie  Crime  aspoivtrs, 
yet  virtues  offo  ill  intent  is  too  (I  iff  an  expreflion  to  be  fuppofed  ge- 
nuine.    My  reading  gives,  I  think,  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  paffage. 
*  Why  have  you  lent  your  powers,  and  differed  a  miracle  to  be 

wrought,  for  fo  ill  a  purpofe  as  deceiving  me  into  murder.' 

Seaward. 

This  is  not  the  meaning  ;  but,  •  Why  have  you  lent  your  hidden 
> '  virtues  for  fo  ill  an  intention  as  to  deceive  me  ?'  for  he  does  not  yc\ 
believe  her  to  be  the  real  Amoret. 

56  Can  there  be  Heaifn,  and  time,  and  men,  and  moft 

Of  chefe  unconjiant  ?~ —  ]  I  (hall  not  venture  to  change  the  text 

here, 
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The  hands  held  up,  the  wifhes,  and  the  heart  ? 
Is  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a  part 
Of  all  thefe  to  be  found  ?  Why  then,  I  fee, 
Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  conftancy. 

Peri.  Men  ever  were  moft  blefTed,  till  crofs  fate 
Brought  love  and  women  forth,  unfortunate 
To  all  that  ever  tafted  of  their  fmiles  ; 
Whofe  actions  are  all  double,  full  of  wiles  ; 
Like  to  the  fubtile  hare,  that  'fore  the  hounds 
Makes  many  turnings,  leaps,  and  many  rounds, 
This  way  and  that  way,  to  deceive  the  fcent 
Of  her  purfuers. 

Amo.  'Tis  but  to  prevent 
Their  fpeedy  coming  on,  that  feek  her  fall ; 
The  hands  of  cruel  men,  more  beftial, 
And  of  a  nature  more  refufing  good 
Than  beafts  themfelves,  or  fifties  of  the  flood. 

here,  though  I  cannot  conltrue  it  into  any  confident  fenfe.  Does 
tbefe  refer  both  to  Heaven  and  time,  as  well  as  men  ?  Surely  no,  for 
wh'y  mult  Heaven  be  accufed  of  roan's  inconlhncy  ?  The  fenfe  which 
I  think  is  aimed  at  is,  «  Can  men  believe  a  Heaven  and  its  juftice 
'  againft  inconftancy,  and  yet  moil  of  them  be  inconstant  r'  But  then, 
what  has  time  to  do  in  the  fentence  ?  The  only  reading  that  I  can 
form  near  the  trace  of  the  letters  which  will  give  this  fenfe,  is, 

Can  there  be  Heaven  and  truth  with  men,  yet  mojl 
Of  thefe  unconfiant  ? 

What  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  is,  that  the 
firft  old  quarto,  whofe  authority  out-weighs  ail  the  latter  editions,  at 
being  the  only  guide  the  others  followed,  is  confuted  in  this  line. 
It  reads, 

Can  there  be  Heaven,  and  time,  and  men,  moft 

Of  thefe  unconjlant  ?  SeivarJ. 

The  fenfe,  duly  attending  to  the  whole  fpeech,  is  both  confident 
and  eafy.  Mr.  Seward's  difficulty  arofe  from  his  referring  the  words 
moft  of  thefe  unconftant,  to  ti\e  preceding  Vine,  wherein  Heavn,  time, 
and  men,  are  enumerated  ;  whereas  they  relate  to  faith,  uplifted  hands, 
•wifies,  and  the  heart,  which  are  the  fubjed  of  the  lines  that  follow, 
and  which  having  mentioned,  Amoret  exclaims, 

It  there  not  one  remaining,  not  a  part 

O/all  thefe  to  be  found?  Why  then,  I  fet 

Men  never  knew  that  virtue,  confiancy. 

M  3  Part. 
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Peri.  Thou  art  all  thefe,  and  more  than  nature 

meant, 

When  fhe  created  all ;  frowns,  joys,  content ; 
Extreme  fire  for  an  hour,  and  prefently 
Colder  than  fleepy  poifon,  or  the  fea-, 
Upon  whole  face  fits  a  continual  froft, 
Your  actions  ever  driven  to  the  moft  57, 
Then  down  again  as  low,  that  none  can  find 
The  rife  or  falling  of  a  woman's  mind. 

Amo.  Can  there  be  any  age,  or  days,  or  time, 
Or  tongues  of  men,  guilty  fo  great  a  crime 
As  wronging  fimple  maid  r  Oh,  Perigot, 
Thou  that  waft  yefterday  without  a  blot  -, 
Thou  that  waft  ev'ry  good,  and  ev'ry  thing 
That  men  call  bleffed  ;  thou  that  waft  the  fpring 
From  whence  our  loofer  grooms  drew  all  their  beft; 
Thou  that  waft  always  juft,  and  always  bleft 
In  faith  and  promife;  thou  that  hadft  the  name 
Of  virtuous  giv'n  thee,  and  mad'ft  good  the  fame 
Ev'n  from  thy  cradle  ;  thou  that  waft  that  all 
That  men  delighted  in  !  Oh,  what  a  fall, 
Is  this,  to  have  been  fo,  and  now  to  be  n 

The  only  beft  in  wrong  and  infamy, 
And  I  to  live  to  know  this  !  And  by  me  J 

57  Tour  afiions  ever  driven  to  the  moft, 

Then  down  again  as  low. ]     If  their  aftions  were  ever 

driven  to  the  molt  or  higheit,  how  could  they  fometimes  take  the 
contrary  extreme  and  fall  low  again?  The  text,  I  verily  believe,  is 
corrupt,  and  hope  my  emendation  will  be  allowed ;  it  keeps  very 
near  the  trace  of  the  letters,  and  gives  this  fenfe :  Women  for  the 
moft  part  aft  the  part  of  over  nicenefs  and  chaftity,  and  yet  fome- 
times defcend  to  the  loweft  depths  of  vice.  Seward. 
Mr.  Seward  reads, 

Tour  attiom  over  driven  for  the  moft. 

The  conftruftion  is  hard,  but  Mr.  Seward's  alteration  will  not  carry 
the  fenfe  he  means  it  fhould  convey.  Befides  that,  for  the  moft  is  poor 
and  unpoetical.  Tour  afiions  ever  driven  to  the  moft,  taken  by  itfelf, 
might  fignify,  '  Your  actions  are  always  in  extremes.'  But  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  line,  7 hen  down  again  as  LOW,  feems  to  require 
iome  previous  mention  of  their  high  notions : 

Then  d-yiun  again  as  /aw,  that  none  can  find 
The  rife  or  falling  of  a  woman 's  mind. 

That 
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That  lov'd  thee  dearer  than  mine  eyes,  or  that 
Which  we  efteem'd  our  honour,  virgin  ftate ; 
Dearer  than  fwallows  love  the  early  morn, 
Or  dogs  of  chace  the  found  of  merry  horn  ; 
Dearer  than  thou  thy  new  love,  if  thou  haft 
Another,  and  far  dearer  than  the  laft ; 
Dearer  than  thou  canft  love  thyfelf,  tho'  all 
The  felf-love  were  within  thee,  that  did  fall 
With  that  coy  fwain  that  now  is  made  a  flow'r, 
For  whofe  dear  fake  Echo  weeps  many  a  fhow'r  ! 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  for  my  flame  ? 
Lov'd  worthily  to  get  a  wanton's  name  ? 
Come,  thou  forfaken  willow,  wind  my  head, 
And  noife  it  to  the  world  my  love  is  dead ! 
I  am  forfaken,  I  am  caft  away, 
And  left  for  ev'ry  lazy  groom  to  fay, 
I  was  unconflant,  light,  and  fooner  loft 
Than  the  quick  clouds  we  fee,  or  the  chill  froft 
When  the  hot  fun  beats  on  it !  Tell  me  yet, 
Canft  thou  not  love  again  thy  Amoret  ? 

Peri.  Thou  art  not  worthy  of  that  biefled  name  ! 
I  muft  not  know  thee  ;  fling  thy  wanton  flame 
Upon  fome  lighter  blood,  that  may  be  hot 
With  words  and  feigned  paffions  :  Perigot 
Was  ever  yet  unftain'd,  and  mail  not  now 
Stoop  to  the  meltings  of  a  borrowed  brow. 

Amo.  Then  hear  me,  Heav'n,  to  whom  I  call  for 

right'8, 
And  you  fair  twinkling  ftars  that  crown  the  night ; 

And 

58  Then  bear  me  heaven,  to  nvbom  I  call  for  rigbt.~\  I  think  it  is 
an  obfervation  in  one  of  Mr.  Pope's  letters,  that  the  harmony  of 
Englilh  verfe  confifts  in  the  variation  of  the  paufes  betwixt  the  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fyllables :  And  it  is  a  known  rule,  that  the 
moil  natural  paufe  of  the  Englifh  verfe  is  at  the  fourth  fyllable.  The 
modern  poets,  from  Waller  to  Mr.  Pope,  by  confining  their  paufes 
almoft  always  to  thofe  four  fyllables,  and  ofteneft  to  the  fourth,  have 
preferved  an  uniformity  oF numbers  and  cadence  which  is  very  rarely 
found  in  either  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare,  Fletcher  or  Milton.  Moft  of 
thefe  have  done  it  occafionally,  as  Fletcher  has  done  here  for  fome  lines 
together ;  but  they  generally  vary  their  paufcs  freely  through  all  the 
M  4  -  (yllablei. 
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And  hear  me,  woods,  and  filence  of  this  place, 

And  ye  fad  hours  that  move  a  iullen  pace  •, 

Hear  me,  ye  fhadows,  that  delight  to  dwell 

In  horrid  darknefs,  and  ye  pow'rs  of  hell, 

Whilft  I  breathe  out  my  laft  !    I  am  that  maid, 

That  yet-untainted  Amoret,  that  play'd 

The  carelels  prodigal,  and  gave  away 

My  foul  to  this  young  man,  that  now  dares  fay 

I  am  a  ftranger,  not  the  fame,  more  wild  59 ; 

And  thus  with  much  belief  1  was  beguiPd. 

I  am  that  maid,  that  have  dclay'd,  denied, 

And  almoft  fcorn'd  the  loves  of  all  that  tried 

To  win  me,  but  this  fwain  ^  ana  yet  confefs 

I  have  been  woo'd  by  many,  with  no  lefs 

Soul  of  affection,  and  have  often  had 

Rings,  belts,  and  cracknels 6o,  fent  me  from  the  lad 

That  feeds  his  flocks  down  weftward ;   lambs  and 

doves 
By  young  Alexis ;  Daphnis  fent  me  gloves ; 

fyllables.   Let  us  therefore  alk,  whether  the  common  opinion  of  Wal- 
ler, Dryden,  and  Pope'.',  being  the  refiners  and  fmootliers  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  metre,  be  well  or  ill  grounded  ?  Have  the  foftett  and  fmootheit  of 
their  w;  itings  more  delicacy  and  harmony  than  feveral  parts  of  Co- 
mus  and  the  Faithful  Sherherdefi  ?    More  uniform  they  are,  we  al- 
low, like  the  gardens  which  Mr.  Pope  defcribes,  where 
'  Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
'   And  half  the  platform  juft  reflects  the  other. 

But  is  this  a  true  or  a  falfe  taile  ?  We  certainly  borrovv'd  it  from  the 
French  in  the  Gallic  (not  Auguftine)  age  of  King  Charles  the  Second  ; 
and  if  we  admire  it,  let  us  acknowledge  our  benefadors.  Seivard. 

There  is,  we  think,  much  good  fenfe  and  true  tafte  in  the  above 
note. 

59  AW  the  fame,  more  wild.]     As  this  is  fenfe,  J  don't  rejed  it, 
though  I  think  u  probable  that  the  Author's  word  wzsvi/de,  the  old 
way  offpe'ling  <vile.  SeivarJ. 

60  Cracknels.]  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  cracknel  is  a  hard  brittle  cake; 
and  gives  the  following  authorities  for  his  explanation  of  it : 

Albee  my  love  he  feek  with  daily  fute, 
His  clowniih  gifts  and  curtefies  I  difdain, 
His  kid?,  his  cracknels,  and  his  early  fruits.'      Spenf.Paft. 
Pay  tributary  cracknels,  which  he  fells ; 
And  with  our  offerings,  help  to  raife  his  vails.'    Dryd.  Juv. 

R. 
All 
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All  which  I  gave  to  thee :  Nor  thefe,  nor  they 
That  fent  them,  did  I  fmile  on,  or  e'er  lay 
Up  to  my  after-memory.     But  why 
Do  I  refolve  to  grieve,  and  not  to  die  ? 
Happy  had  been  the  ftroke  thou  gav'ft,  if  homej 
By  this  time  had  I  found  a  quiet  room 
Where  ev'ry  (lave  is  free,  and  ev'ry  breaft 
That  living  breeds  new  care,  now  lies  at  reft ; 
And  thither  will  poor  Amoret ! 

Peri.  Thou  muft, 
Was  ever  any  man  fo  loth  to  truft 
His  eyes  as  I  ?  or  was  there  ever  yet 
Any  fo  like  as  this  to  Amoret  ? 
For  whole  dear  fake  I  promifc,  if  there  be 
A  living  foul  within  thee,  thus  to  free 
Thy  body  from  it !  [Hi  hurts  her  again. 

Amo.  So  this  work  hath  end  ! 
Farewell,  ana  live  !  be  conflant  to  thy  friend 
That  loves  thee  next ! 

Enter  Satyr;  Perigot  runs  off. 
Sat.  See,  the  day  begins  to  break, 
And  the  light  fhoots  like  a  Itreak 
Of  fubtile  fire  ;  the  wind  blows  cold, 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold  j 
Now  the  birds  begin  to  roufe, 
And  the  fquirrel  from  the  boughs 
Leaps,  to  get  him  nuts  and  fruit ; 
The  early  lark 6r,  that  erft  was  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rifmg  day, 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay : 

Therefore 

.vnf'arly  /ar*-1     I  have  fomewhere  heard  it  obferved,  that 

c  Bnghfl)  poets  are  much  more  happy  in  their  defcriptions  of  the 

nornuig  and  evening,  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans;  and  per- 

s  the  reafon  may  be,  that  the  twilight  in  fummer  is  longer,  and 

liequently  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  more  beautiful  in  the 

>ern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates.     The  truth  of  the  obferva- 

m.ght  be  abundantly  proved,  and  Fletcher's  mornings  and  even- 

Iton  In  £   f".7nld  bC  I"7  hlgh  in  the  lift  °f  E"g'iftl  b«»"ies. 
ton,  ,n  his  L'  Allegro,  has  mutated  this  deicription  of  the  lark 

and, 
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Therefore  here  I  end  my  watch, 
Left  the  wandring  fwain  fhould  catch 
Jlarm,  or  lofe  himfelf. 

Amo.  Ah  me  ! 

Sat.  Speak  again,  whatever  thou  be. 
I  am  ready  •,  fpeak  I  fay  : 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
By  the  pow'r  of  night  and  Pan, 
I  enforce  thee  fpeak  again  ! 
Amo.  Oh,  I  am  moft  unhappy  ! 

Sat.  Yet  more  blood  \ 
Sure  thefe  wanton  fwains  are  wood. 
Can  there  be  a  hand  or  heart, 
Dare  commit  fo  vile  a  part 
As  this  murder  ?  By  the  moon, 
That  hid  herfelf  when  this  was  done, 
Never  was  a  fweeter  face  ! 
I  will  bear  her  to  the  place 
Where  my  goddefs  keeps  ;  and  crave 
Her  to  give  her  life  or  grave.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Clorin. 

do.  Here  whilft  one  patient  takes  his  reft  fecure 
I  fteal  abroad  to  do  another  cure. 
Pardon,  thou  buried  body  of  my  love, 
That  from  thy  fide  I  dare  fo  foon  remove  ; 
I  will  not  prove  inconftant,  nor  will  leave 
Thee  for  an  hour  alone  6\     When  1  deceive 
My  firft-made  vow,  the  wildeft  of  the  wood 
Tear  me,  and  o'er  thy  grave  let  out  my  blood  ! 


_ 

and,  as  ufual,  has  exceeded  him  in  energy  and  grandeur,  as  much  a 
he  has  fallen  foort  in  fweetnefs  and  prettinefs  : 

*  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
'  And  finging  ftartle  the  dull  night, 

*  From  his  watch-tow'r  in  the  flties, 

*  Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife.' 
6i  •  nor  tvcill  lea<vt 

Thee  for  an  hour  alone  ]  If  this  be  genuine,  the  fenie 
be,  that  I  will  not  leave  thee  alone,  even  a  full  hour  ;  but  this  a 
pears  fo  ft;fly  expreffed  that  I  have  chang'd  the  negative  to  an  a! 

firmative 
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I  go,  by  wit,  to  cure  a  lover's  pain, 
Which  no  herb  can  ;  being  done,  I'll  come  again. 

[.Exit. 
Enter  ttenot. 

The.  Poor  fhepherd,  in  this  fhade  for  ever  lie 
And  feeing  thy  fair  Clorin's  cabin,  die  ! 
Oh,  haplefs  love,  which  being  anfwer'd,  ends  - 
And,  as  a  little  infant  cries  and  bends 
His  tender  brows,  when  rolling  of  his  eye 
He  hath  efpied  fomething  that  glifters  nigh 
Which  he  would  have,  yet  give  it  him,  away 
He  throws  it  ftraight,  and  cries  afrefh  to  play 
With  fomething  elfe :  Such  my  affeftion,  let 
On  that  which  I  ihould  loath,  if  I  could  get. 

Enter  Ckrin. 

Clo.  See  where  he  lies  !  Did  ever  man  but  he 
Love  any  woman  for  her  conftancy 
To  her  dead  lover,  which  me  needs  muft  end 
Before  me  can  allow  him  for  her  friend, 
And  he  himfelf  muft  needs  the  caufe  deftroy 
For  which  he  loves,  before  he  can  enjoy  ? 
Poor  fhepherd,  Heav'n  grant  I  at  once  may  free 
Thee  from  thy  pain,  and  keep  my  loyalty  ! 
Shepherd,  look  up.' 

Tbe.  Thy  brightnefs  doth  amaze  ! 
bo  Phoebus  may  at  noon  bid  mortals  gaze  ; 
Thy  glorious  conftancy  appears  fo  bright,  ' 
I  dare  not  meet  the  beams  with  my  weak  fight 

Clo.  Why  doft  thou  pine  away  thyfelf  for  me  ? 

Vfe  Why  doft  thou  keep  fuch  fpotlefs  conftancy  ? 
Tl        T^ou  holy  fhepherd,  fee  what,  for  thy  fake, 
Uorm,  thy  Clorm,  now  dare  undertake. 

\_He  ft  arts  up. 

firmative ;  making  her  fay,  that  fhe  would  ablent  herfeif  for  one  hour 

Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  «  /will  leave  ;'  but  the  ftiffnefs  of  theexoref 
fion  does  tot  warrant  a  change.  She  means  to  fay  '  She  wT not 

prove  mconftant,  nor  leave  him  even  a  fingle  hour.' 
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?be.  Stay  there,  thou  conftant  Clorin  !  if  there  be 
Yet  any  part  of  woman  left  in  thee, 
To  make  thee  light,  think  yet  before  thou  fpeak  ! 

Clo.  See,  what  a  holy  vow  for  thee  I  break  : 
I,  that  already  have  my  fame  far  fpread, 
p'or  being  conftant  to  my  lover  dead. 

fbe.  Think  yet,  dear  Clorin,  of  your  love  j  how 

true, 
If  you  had  died,  he  would.have  been  to  you, 

QQ.  Yet  all  I'll  lofe  for  thee 

The.  Think  but  how  blefs'4 
A  conftant  woman  is  above  the  reft  ! 

do.  And  offer  up  myfelf,  here  on  this  ground, 
TO  be  difpos'd  by  thee. 

The.  Why  doft  thou  wound 
His  heart  with  malice  againft  women  more, 
That  hated  all  the  fex,  but  thee,  before  ? 
How  much  more  pleafant  had  it  been  to  me 
To  die,  than  to  behold  this  change  in  thee  ! 
Yet,  yet  return  -,  let  not  the  woman  fway  ! 

Clo.  Infult  not  on  her  now,  nor  ufe  delay, 
Who  for  thy  fake  hath  ventur'd  all  her  fame. 

fbe.  Thou  haft  not  ventur'd,  but  bought  certain 

frame  ! 

Your  fex's  curfe,  foul  falmood,  muft  and  mall, 
I  fee,  once  in  your  lives,  light  on  you  all. 
I  hate  thee  now  ! — Yet  turn  ! 

dor.  Be  juft  to  me  : 
Shall  I  at  once  both  lofe  my  fame  and  thee  ? 

?be.  Thou  hadft  no  fame ;  that  which  thou  didft 

like  good 

Was  but  thy  appetite  that  fway'd  thy  blood 
For  that  time  to  the  belt :  For  as  a  blaft 
That  thro'  a  houfe  comes,  ufually  doth  caft 
Things  out  of  order,  yet  by  chance  may  come, 
And  blow  fome  one  thing  to  his  proper  room  \ 
So  did  thy  appetite,  and  not  thy  zeal, 
Sway  thee  by  chance  to  do  fome  one  thing  well. 
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1fet  turn  ! 

Clo.  Thou  doft  but  try  me,  if  I  would 
Forfake  thy  dear  embraces,  for  my  old 
Love's,  tho'  he  were  alive  :  But  do  not  fear. 

'The.  I  do  contemn  thee  now,  and  dare  come  near, 
And  gaze  upon  thee  -,  for  methinks  that  grace, 
Aufterity,  which  fate  upon  that  face, 
Is  gone,  and  thou  like  others !  Falfe  maid,  fee, 
This  is  the  gain  of  foul  iriconftancy  !  [Exit. 

Clo.  'Tisdone,  great  Pan  ;  I  give  thee  thanks  for  it  I 
What  art  could  not  have  heal'd,  is  cur'd  by  wit. 

Enter  Tbenot  again. 

The.  Will  you  be  conftant  yet  ?  will  you  remove 
Into  the  cabin  to  your  buried  love  ? 

Clo.  No,  let  me  die ;  but  by  thy  fide  remain. 

The.  There's  none  mall  know  that  thou  didft  ever  ftain 
Thy  worthy  ftrictnefs,  but  malt  honour'd  be, 
And  I  will  lie  again  under  this  tree, 
And  pine  and  die  for  thee  with  more  delight, 
Than  I  have  forrow  now  to  know  thee  light. 

Clo.  Let  me  have  thee,  and  I'll  be  where  th6u  wilt. 

The.  Thou  art  of  womens' race,  and  full  of  guilt. 
Farewell,  all  hope  of  that  fex  !   Whilft  I  thought 
There  was  one  good,  I  fear'd  to  find  one  naught : 
But  fince  their  minds  I  all  alike  efpy, 
Henceforth  I'll  chufe  as  others,  by  mine  eye  !   [Exit* 

Clo.  Bleft  be  ye  pow'rs  that  gave  fuch  quick  redrefs, 
And  for  my  labours  fent  fo  good  fuccefs. 
I  rather  chufe,  tho'  I  a  woman  be, 
He  mould  fpeak  ill  of  all,  than  die  for  me.       [Exit. 


ACT 
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ACT        V. 


Enter  Priefl  and  Old  Shepherd. 

PnV/.OHEPHERDS,  rife,  and  fhake off fleep ! 
1^  See,  the  blulhing  morn  doth  peep 

Thro*  the  windows,  while  the  fun      . 

To  the  mountain-tops  is  run, 

Gilding  all  the  vales  below 

With  his  rifmg  flames,  which  grow 

Greater  by  his  climbing  ftill. 

Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 

Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  ! 

Clafp  your  cloaks  fail,  left  they  yield 

To  the  bitter  North-eaft  wind. 

Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 

Who  lay  longeft,  that  me  may 

Go  without  a  friend  all  day  •, 

Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray  -| 

Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay  :  r 

So  unfold,  and  then  away  ! 
What,  not  a  fhepherd  ilirring  ?  Sure  the  grooms 
Have  found  their  beds  too  eaiy,  or  the  rooms 
Fill'd  with  fuch  new  delight,  and  heat,  that  they 
Have  both  forgot  their  hungry  fheep,  and  day. 
Knock,  that  they  may  remember  what  a  (harne 
Sloth  and  neglect  lays  on  a  fhepherd's  name. 

OldShep.  It  is  to  little  purpofe ;  not  a  fwain 
This  night  hath  known  his  lodging  here,  or  lain 
Within -thefe  cotes:  The  woods,  or  fome  near  towhy 
That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bord'ring  Down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  fome  lufty  fport,. 
Or  fpiced  waiTel-bowl,  to  which  refort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote, 
Whilil  the  trim  minilrel  ftrikes  his  merry  note. 

Prim 
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Prieft.  God  pardon  fin  !—  Shew  me  the  way  that  leads 
To  any  of  their  haunts. 

OldShep.  This  to  the  meads, 
And  that  down  to  the  woods. 

Prieft.  Then  this  for  me. 
Come,  ihepherd,  let  me  crave  your  company.  [Exeunt. 

Clorin  in  her  cabin,  Alexis  with  her. 
Clo.  Now  your  thoughts  are  almoft  pure, 
And  your  wound  begins  to  cure, 
Strive  to  banifh  all  that's  vain, 
Left  it  mould  break  out  again* 
Alexis.  Eternal  thanks  to  thee,  thou  holy  maid  ! 
I  find  my  former  wandring  thoughts  well  ftaid 
Thro'  thy  wife  precepts  ;  and  my  outward  pain, 
By  thy  choice  herbs,  is  almoft  gone  again  : 
Thy  fex's  vice  and  virtue  are  reveal'd 
At  once  ;  for  what  one  hurt  another  heal'd; 
Clo.  May  thy  grief6'  more  appeafe  ! 
Relapfes  are  the  worft  difeafe. 
Take  heed  how  you  in  thought  offend  ; 
So  mind  and  body  both  will  mend. 

Enter  Satyr  ^  with  Amoret. 

Amo.  Be'  ft  thou  the  wildeft  creature  of  the  wood, 
That  bear'ft  me  thus  away,  drown'd  in  my  blood, 


Hcre  &r'ef  is  to  be  fP°ke  as  two 

The  meafure  is  not  in  general  correft  enough  to  warrant  this  direc- 
:  But  if  the  pronunciation  is  to  be  protraded,  we  fhould  think  it 
robable  that  the  word  was  ufed  in  the  plural  number; 

May  thy  griefes  more  appeafe  ! 

Ve  have  chofcn,  however,  to  abide  by  the  old  books,  which  we 
>mmonly  follow,  unlefs  the  error  is  apparent  and  obvious  Such 
rrors,  contrary  to  the  practice  cf  former  Editors,  we  never  prefume 
)  corredl  in  fiience  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  praftice  of  thofe  Editors  we 
equentiy  reitore  the  true  reading  of  the  old  books,  without  any  vain 
liplay  or  idle  parade  of  the  labour  of  our  refearches.  On  this  principle 
•e  have  d  .forded  many  oftentatious  notes  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  affo- 
ates  who  ftrft  ofFer  an  emendation  as  their  own  conjeftural  reading 
id  then  coufirrn  their  (uppofed  conjedure  by  the  authority  of  the  old 

OKS;  plammg  therafclves  on  their  own  ingenuity  as  well  as  fidelity 

And 
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And  dying,  know  I  cannot  injur'd  be  •, 
I  am  a  maid  ;  let  that  name  fight  for  me ! 

Sat.  Faireft  virgin,  do  not  fear 
Me,  that  doth  thy  body  bear, 
Not  to  hurt,  but  heal'd  to  be  ± 

Men  are  ruder  far  than  we. 

See,  fair  goddefs,  in  the  wood 
They  have  let  out  yet  more  blood  : 
Some  favage  man  hath  (truck  her  breaft. 
So  foft  and  white,  that  no  wild  beaft 
Durft  ha'  touch'd,  afleep,  or  wake  •, 
So  fweet,  that  adder,  newt,  or  fnakc, 
Would  have  lain  from  arm  to  arm, 
On  her  bofom  to  be  warm 
All  a  night,  and  being  hot, 
Gone  away,  and  flung  her  not. 
Quickly  clap  herbs  to  her  breaft. 
A  man  fure  is  'a  kind  of  beaft  ! 

Clo.  With  fpotlefs  hand,  on  fpotlefs  breaft 
I  put  thefe  herbs,  to  give  thee  reft  : 
Which  till  it  heal  thee,  there  will  bide, 

If  both  be  pure  •,  if  not,  off  flide. 

See,  it  falls  off  from  the  wound  ! 
Shepherdefs,  thou  art  not  found  j 
Full  of  luft. 

Sat.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 
So  fair  a  face  ! 

Clo.  Why,  that  hath  brought  it. 
Amo,  For  aught  I  know,  or  think,  thefe   words 

my  laft, 

Yet,  Pan  fo  help  me  as  my  thoughts  are  chafte ! 
Clo.  And  fo  may  Pan  bleTs  this  my  cure, 
As  all  my  thoughts  are  juit  and  pure. 
Some  uncleanneis  nigh  doth  lurk, 
That  will  not  let  my  med'cines  work. 
Satyr,  fearch  if  thoa  canft  find  it. 

Sat.  Here  away  methinks  I  wind  it : 
Stronger  yet.     Oh,  here  they  be  j 
Here  here,  in  a  hollow  tree, 

Tw< 
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Two  fond  mortals  have  I  found. 

Cto.  Bring  them  out;  they  are  unfound. 
Enter  Cloe  and  Daphnis. 

Sat.  By  the  fingers  thus  I  wring  ye, 
To  my  goddefs  thus  1  bring  ye  ; 
Strife  is  vain,  come  gently  in. 
I  fcented  them  j  they're  full  of  fin. 

Clo.  Hold,  Satyr  ;  take  this  glafs, 
Sprinkle  over  all  the  place, 
Purge  the  air  from  luftful  breath, 
To  fave  this  fhephcrdefs  from  death. 
And  (land  you  itill  whilft  I  do  drefs 
Her  wound,  for  fear  the  pain  encreafe. 

Sat.  From  this  glafs  I  throw  a  drop 
Of  chriftal  water  on  the  top 
Of  ev'ry  grafs,  on  flow'rs  a  pair : 
Send  a  fume,  and  keep  the  air 
Pure  and  wholefome,  fweet  and  blefs'd, 
'Till  this  virgin's  wound  be  drefs'd. 

Clo.  Satyr,  help  to  bring  her  in. 

Sat.  By  Pan,  I  think  me  hath  no  fin, 
She  is  fo  light.     Lie  on  thefe  leaves. 
Sleep,  that  mortal  fenfe  deceives, 
Crown  thine  eyes,  and  eafe  thy  pain  ; 
May'ft  thou  foon  be  well  again  ! 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  the  fhepherd  near  ; 
Try  him*  if  his  mind  be  clear. 

Sat.  Shepherd,  come. 

Dapb.  My  thoughts  are  pure. 

Sat.  The  better  trial  to  endure. 

Clo.  In  this  flame 6*  his  finger  thrufl, 
Which  will  burn  him  if  he  lull ; 

6+  In  this  flame,  &c.]  This  is  uken  word  for  word  from  Shake- 
fpeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  the  end  of  the  laft  aft. 

'  With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end  ; 

•  If  he  bechalle,  the  flame  will  back  defcend, 

'  And  put  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  ir  he  ftart 

'  It  is  the  fiefh  of  a  corrupted  heart.'  Sympfon. 

I  take  the  trial-fire  not  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Shakefpeare,  but 
a  commonly-believed  legend  of  the  fairies.  SewarJ. 

VOL.  III.  N  But 
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But  if  not,  away  will  turn, 
As  loth  unfpotted  flefli  to  burn, — 
See,  it  gives  back  •,  let  him  go. 
Farewell,  mortal !  keep  thee  fo. 

Sat.  Stay,  fair  nymph  ;  fly  not  fo  fall  j 
We  muft  try  if  you  be  chafte. 
Here's  a  hand  that  quakes  for  fear  ; 
Sure  me  will  not  prove  fo  clear. 

Clo.  Hold  her  finger  to  the  flame ; 
That  will  yield  her  praife  or  fhame. 

Sat.  To  her  doom  me  dares  not  ft  and, 
But  plucks  away  her  tender  hand  ; 
And  the  taper  darting  fends 
His  hot  beams  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
Oh,  thou  art  foul  within,  and  haft 
A  mind,  if  nothing  elfe,  unchafte. 
Alexis.  Is  not  that  Cloe  ?  'Tis  my  love,  'tis  me  f 
Cloe,  fair  Cloe  ! 

Clot.  My  Alexis ! 

Alexis.  He. 

Cloe.  Let  me  embrace  thee. 

Clo.  Take  her  hence, 
Left  her  fight  difturb  his  fenfe. 

Alexis.  Take  not  her ;  take  my  life  firft  f 

Clo.  See,  his  wound  again  is  burft  ! 
Keep  her  near,  here  in  the  wood, 
'Till  I've  ftopt  thefe  ftreams  of  blood. 
Soon  again  he  eafe  mall  find, 
If  I  can  but  ftill  his  mind. 
This  curtain  thus  I  do  difplay, 
To  keep  the  piercing  air  away.    [Curtain  drawn. 

Enter  Old  Shepherd  and  Priejt. 
Pricft.  Sure,  they  are  loft  for  ever  !  'Tis  in  vain 
To  find  them  out,  with  trouble  and  much  pain, 
That  have  a  ripe  defire,  and  forward  will 
To  fly  the  company  of  all  but  ill. 
What  mail  be  counfelPd  now  ?  mall  we  retire, 
Or  conftant  follow  ftill  that  firft  defire 

We 
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We  had  to  find  them  ? 

Old  Shep.  Stay  a  little  while  ; 
For,  if  the  morning's  mift  do  not  beguile 
My  fight  with  fhadows,  fure  I  fee  a  iwain  : 
One  of  this  jolly  troop's  come  back  again. 

Enter  Tbenot. 
Prieft.  Doft  thou  not  blufli,  young  fhepherd,  to  be 

known, 

Thus  without  care,  leaving  they  flocks  alone, 
And  following  what  defire  and  prelect  blood 
Shapes  out  before  thy  burning  fenfc  for  good  j 
Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  may 
Tell  to  the  world  thy  falling-off,  and  lay 
Thou  art  regardlefs  both  of  good  and  ihame, 
Spurning  at  virtue,  and  a  virtuous  name  ? 
And  like  a  glorious 65  defp'rate  man  that  buys 
A  poifon  of  much  price,  by  which  he  dies, 
Doit  thou  lay  out  for  luft,  whole  only  gain  ^ 
Is  foul  difeafe,  with  prefent  ache  and  pain    , 
And  then  a  grave  ?  Thefe  be  the  fruits  that  grow 
In  fuch  hot  veins,  that  only  beat  to  know 
Where  they  may  take  moft  cafe,  and  grow  ambitious 
Thro'  their  own  wanton  fire,  and  pride  dehcic 

6*  And  like  a  olorious  deffrate  man  that  buys 


death  : 


We  are  apt  to  believe  the  Author  wrote  •  ,<l»  a«  I  |p  air,'     Ap  did 

.  __  prefent  ache  and  pa:n, 

And  then  a  gravt.     Wefc  be  the  fruit;,  &C. 

-*^ff 
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The.  Right  holy  Sir,  I  have  not  known  this  night 
What  the  fmooth  face  of  mirth  was,  or  the  fight 
Of  any  loofenefs  ;  mufic,  joy,  and  eafe, 
Have  been  to  me  as  bitter  drugs  to  pleafe 
A  ftomach  loft  with  weaknefs,  not  a  game 
That  I  am  fkilPd  at  throughly  :  Nor  a  dame, 
Went  her  tongue  fmoother  than  the  feet  of  time, 
Her  beauty  ever  living,  like  the  rhime 
Our  blefTed  Tityrus  6?  did  fmg  of  yore  ; 
No,  were  me  more  enticing  than  the  ftore 
Of  fruitful  fummer,  when  the  loaden  tree 
Bids  the  faint  traveller  be  bold  and  free  ; 
Twere  but  to  me  like  thunder  'gainfl  the  bay68, 
Whofe  lightning  may  enclofe,  but  never  ftay 
Upon  his  charmed  branches  ;  fuch  am  I 
Againft  the  catching  flames  of  woman's  eye. 

Prieft.  Then  wherefore  haft  thou  wander'd  ? 
^t       ,  Tbe.  'Twas  a  vow 

That  drew  me  out  laft  night,  which  I  have  now 
btndtly  performed,  and  homewards  go  to  aive 
*refn  pafture  to  my  fhcep,  that  they  may  iTve. 

T     u-      Tr  g°°d  to  hear  y°u»  toepherd,  if  the  heart 

In  this  well-founding  mufick  bear  his  part. 

Where  have  you  left  the  reft? 

c.  Me.  I  have  not  feerr, 

^nce  yeftermght  we  met  upon  this  green 

I  o  fold  our  flocks  up,  any  of  that  train  : 

Yet  have  I  walk'd  thofe  woods  round,  and  have  lain 

Ail  this  fame  night  under  an  aged  tree  ; 

*  «  neither  wandring  mcpherd  did  I  fee, 


s  meh  l'  hrUS°  M'^  Sj"npf°n  W0llld  fuPP°fe  that 

becaufe  Sne  f'  ^W  u^"  t0  d!fient  f>°m  him  in  this  Jikewife 
P       '         bUt  "  fCW     ^ 


is 
an 


Secondlybecame 

r       darF!;ICfpen^hadin  aU  hi5  P^rals'given   to 
not  but  Chat  i2  ffe^le"d.y  imitates  thofe  pallorals,  I  doubt 

"Zve    Iftcrl    J  WM    €re  mtended  ;  Partic^]v  as  Spenfer  is,  I  be. 
^e,  afterwards  mentioned  with  ftill  greater  honour  than  Chaucer  i, 

TV...    ,     ,      ...  SeivarJ. 

(f  This  Pr°Pert>-  «  alfo  afcribed  to  the 

Or 
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Or  fhepherdefs,  or  drew  into  mine  ear 
The  found  of  living  thing,  unlefs  it  were 
The  nightingale  ^  among  the  thick-leav'd  fpring, 
That  fits  a  one  in  forrow,  and  doth  fine 
Whole  nights  away  in  mourning  .  or  the  owl 
Or  our  great  enemy  ?•-  that  ftill  doth  howl    ' 
Agamit  the  moon's  cold  beams. 

Of  after-falling!  ^-  Go,  and  beware 

Tbe.  .Father,  'tis  my  care.  [£*// 

Enter  Dapbnis. 

OUShep.  Here  comes  another  ftraggler ;  fure  I  fee 
A  fhame  in  this  young  fhepherd.     Daf  hnis  ? 

Prieft.  Where  haft  thou  left  the  reft^th'at 

nave  been, 

Long  before  this,  grazing  upon  the  green 
Their  yet-imprifon'd  flocks  ? 

n.  Dapb.  Thou  holy  man, 

Give  me  a  little  breathing,  'till  I  can    ' 
Be  able  to  unfold  what  I  have  feen  • 
Such  horror,  that  the  like  hath  never  been 


is  ef'igbfgac'"mS'K\9K  J  Thi5  defcriPcio«  of  the  nightingale 

is  taken  from  Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calendar,  Auguft. 

'  Hence  wjth  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part. 

That  blefled  bird,  that  fpends  her  time  of  fleep 

In  fongs  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  f augment 

The  memory  of  his  mifdeed  that  bred  her  woe  ' 

Both  Spenfer's  and  Fletcher's  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  found 

|  Who  fed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  mov'd 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
\  ^"Ss  ^kling,  and  in  (hadiefl  covert  hid 

1  unes  her  nodurnal  note.'  Se-ivanl 

Virgil's  fimile  is  alfo  tranHated  in  one  of  Lee'i  Tragedies    ' 
°  Our  great  enemy.]  The  wolf. 

N  3  Known 
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Known  to  the  ear  of  fhepherd.     Oh,  my  heart 
Labours  a  double  motion  to  impart         ^ 
So  heavy  tidings !  You  all  know  the  bow'r 
Where  the  chafte  Clorin  lives,  by  whofe  great  pow'r 
Sick  men  and  cattle  have  been  often  cur'd  > 
There  lovely  Amoret,  tnat  was  ailur  d 
To  lufty  Perigot,  bleeds  out  her  life 
Forc'd  by  fome  iron  hand  and  fatal  kmle  •, 
And  by  her,  young  Alexis. 

Enter  Amarillis,  running  from  her  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Amar.  If  there  be 

Ever  a  neighbour- brook,  or  hollow  tree, 
Receive  my  body,  ciofe  me  up  from  lull 
That  follows  at  my  heels !  be  ever  jutt 
Thou  God  of  fhepherds,  Pan,  for  her  dear -fake 
That  loves  the  rivers'  brinks,  and  ftill  doth  make 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  purfuit ! 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  and  ever  mute, 
Nod  to  the  waters'  fall,  whilft  ev'ry  blaft 
Sinos  thro'  my  (lender  leaves  that  I  was  chaite ! 
Prieft.  This  is  a  night  of  wonder  !  Amanll , 
Be  comforted  ;  the  holy  Gods  are  ftill 
Revengers  of  thefe  wrongs. 

Amar.  Thou  bleffed  man, 
Honour'd  upon  thefe  plains,  and  lov'dofPan, 
Hear  me,  and  fave  from  endlefs  infamy, 
My  yet-unblafted  flow'r,  virginity  ! 
By  all  the  garlands  that  have  crown'd  that  head, 
By  thy  chafte  office,  and  the  marriage-bed 
That  ftill  is  blefc'd  by  thee  -,  by  all  the  rites 
Due  to  our  God,  and  by  thofe  virgin  lights 
That  burn  before  his  altar  •,  let  me  not 
Fall  from  my  former  ftate,  to  gam  the  blot 
That  never  {hall  be  purg'd  !  I  am  not  now 
That  wanton  Amarillis !  here  I  vow 
To  Heav'n,  and  thee,  grave  father,  if  I  may 
'Scape  this  unhappy  night,  to  know  the  day 
A  virgin,  never  after  to  endure 
The  tongues,  or  company  of  men  unpure! 
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I  hear  him  come  !  fave  me  ! 

Prieft.  Retire  a  while 

Behind  this  bufh,  'till  we  have  known  that  vile 
Abufer  of  young  maidens. 

Enter  Sullen  Shepherd. 

Sull.  Shep.  Stay  thy  pace, 
Moft'loved  Amarillis  •,  let  the  chafe 
Grow  calm  and  milder  ;  fly  me  not  fo  faft. 
I  fear  the  pointed  brambles  have  unlac'd 
Thy  golden  bufkins  ;  turn  again  and  fee 
Thy  fhepherd  follow,  that  is  ftrong  and  free, 
Able  to  give  thee  all  content  and  eafe. 
I  am  not  bafhful,  virgin  ;  I  can  pleafe 
At  firft  encounter,  hug  thee  in  mine  arm, 
And  give  thee  many  kifles,  foft  and  warm 
As  thofe  the  fun  prints  on  the  fmiling  cheek 
Of  plums  or  mellow  peaches  ;  I  am  (leek 
And  fmooth  as  Neptune,  when  item  ^Eolus 
Locks  up  his  furly  winds,  and  nimbly  thus 
Can  mew  my  active  youth  !   Why  doll  thou  fly  ? 
Remember,  Amarillis,  it  was  I 
That  kill'd  Alexis  fqr  thy  fake,  and  fet 
An  everlafting  hate  'twixt  Amoret 
And  her  beloved  Perigot  i  'twas  I 
That  drown'd  her  in  the  well,  where  (he  muft  lie 
'Till  time  mail  leave  to  be.     Then,  turn  again, 
Turn  with  thy  open  arms,  and  clip  the  fwain 
That  hath  perform'd  all  this  j  turn,  turn  I  fay  ! 
I  muft  not  be  deluded. 

Priejt.  Monfter,  ftay ! 
Thou  that  art  like  a  canker  to  the  ftate 
Thou  liv'ft  and  breath'ft  in,  eating  with  debate 
Thro'  every  honeft  bofom 7I,  forcing  ftill 
The  veins  of  any  that  may  ferve  thy  will; 
Thou  that  haft  offer'd  with  a  fmful  hand 
To  feize  upon  this  virgin,  that  doth  ftand 

7  l  Eating  'with  debate 

Thro'  every  bonefl  bofom.']  The  ufe  of  the  word  M*t4  in  this 
place  feems  hard,  at  ieait  uncommon. 

N4  Yet 
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Yet  trembling  here! 

Sull.  Sbep.  Good  holmefs,  declare 
What  had  the  danger  been,  if  being  bare 
I  had  embrac'd  her-,  tell  me  by  your  art, 
What  coming  wonders  would  that  fight  impart  ? 
Prieft.  Luft,  and  a  branded  foul. 

Still.  Sbep.  Yet  tell  me  more ; 
Hath  not  our  mother  Nature,  for  her  ftpre 
And  great  encreafe,  faid  it  is  good  andjuft, 
And  wills  that  ev'ry  living  creature  muft 
Beget  his  like  ? 

Prieft.  You're  better  read  than  I, 
I  muft  confefs,  in  blood  and  lechery. 
Now  to  the  bow'r,  and  bring  this  bead  along, 
Where  he  may  fuffer  penance  for  his  wrong. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Perigot,  with  his  hand  bloody. 
Peri.  Here  will  I  warn  it  in  this  morning's  dew, 
Which  ftie  on  every  little  grafs  doth  ftrew 
In  filver  drops  againft  the  lun's  appear  : 
'Tis  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear.-— 
My  hand  will  not  be  cleans'd.     My  wronged  love, 
If  thy  chafte  fpirit  in  the  air  yet  move, 
Look  mildly  down  on  him  that  yet  doth  {land 
All  full  of  guilt,  thy  blood  upon  his  handj 
And  tho*  I  (truck  thee  undefervedly, 
Let  my  revenge  on  her  that  injur'd  thee 
Make  lefs  a  fault  which  I  intended  not, 
And  let  thefe  dew-drops  warn  away  my  fpot ! — 
It  will  not  cleanfe.     Oh,  to  what  facred  flood 
Shall  I  rcfort,  to  warn  away  this  blood  ? 
Amidft  thefe  trees  the  holy  Clorin  dwells, 
In  a  low  cabin  of  cut  boughs,  and  heals 
AH  wounds  :  To  her  I  will  myfelf  addrefs, 
And  my  ram  faults  repentantly  confefs  ; 
Perhaps  fhe'll  find  a  means,  by  art  or  pray'r, 
To  make  my  hand,  with  chafte  blood  ftained,  fair  : 
That  done,  not  far  hence,  underneath  feme  tree 
I'll  have  a  little  cabin  built,  fmce  me, 

Whom 
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Whom  I  ador'd,  is  dead ;  there  will  I  give 

Myfelf  to  ftriftnefs,  and  like  Clorin  live  !         [Exit. 

Ihe  curtain  is  drawn  back  ;  Clorin  appears  Jit  ting  in  the 
cabin.  Amor et  fitting  on  the  one  fide  of  her^  Alexis  and 
Clpe  on  the  other ;  the  Satyr  Jtanding  by. 

Clo.  Shepherd,  once  more  your  blood  is  ftaid. 
Take  example  by  this  maid,' 
Who  is  heal'd  ere  you  be  pure ; 
So  hard  it  is  lewd  luft  to  cure. 
Take  heed  then  how  you  turn  your  eye 
On  thefe  other  luftfully. 
And,  fhepherdefs,  take  heed  left  you 
Move  his  willing  eye  thereto  : 
Let  no  wring,  nor  pinch,  nor  fmile 
Of  yours,  his  weaker  fen fe  beguile! 
(s  your  love  yet  true  and  chaile, 
And  for  ever  fo  to  lafl  ? 

Alexis.  I  have  forgot  all  vain  defires, 
All  looler  thoughts,  ill-temper'd  fires. 
True  love  I  find  a  pleafant  fume, 
Wh'ofe  mod'rate  heat  can  ne'er  confume. 

Cloe.  Arid  I  a  new  fire  feel  in  me, 
Whole  chafte  flame  is  not  quench'd  to  be. 

Clo.  Join  your  hands  with  modefl  touch, 
And  for  ever  keep  you  fuch  ! 

Enter  Perigot. 

Peri.  Yon  is  her  cabin ;  thus-  far  off  I'll  {land, 
\nd  call  her  forth  j  for  my  unhallow'd  hand 
^dare  not  bring  fo  near  yon  facred  place, 
-lorin,  come  forth,  and  do  a  timely  grace 
To  a  poor  fwain  ! 

Clo.  What  art  thou  that  dofl  call  ? 
Clorin  is  ready  to  do  good  to  all : 
Come  near ! 

Peri.  I  dare  not. 


Clo.  Satyr,  fee 
Who  it  is  that  calls  on  me. 


Sat. 
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Sat.  There  at  hand  fome  fwain  doth  ftand, 
Stretching  out  a  bloody  hand. 
Peri.  Come,  Clorin,  bring  thy  holy  waters  clear, 
To  wafh  my  hand. 

Clo.  What  wonders  have  been  here 
Jo-night !  Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  young  fwain, 
Wafh  and  rub  it,  whilft  I  rain 
Holy  water. 

Peri.  Still  you  pour, 
But  my  hand  will  never  fcour. 

Clo.  Satyr,  bring  him  to  the  bower. 
We  will  try  the  fov'reign  power 
Of  other  waters. 

Sa(.  Mortal,  fure 
'Tis  the  blood  of  maiden  pure 
That  ftains  chee  fo ! 

fbe  Satyr  kadeth  him  to  the  bower,  where  he  fpietb 
Amoret;  and  kneeling  down,  Jhe  knoweth  him. 

Peri.  Whate'er  thou  be, 
Be'ft  thou  her  fprite,  or  fome  divinity, 
That  in  her  fhape  thinks  good  to  walk  this  grove. 
Pardon  poor  Perigot ! 

Amo.  I  am  thy  love, 
Thy  Amoret,  for  evermore  thy  love ! 
Strike  once  more  on  my  naked  breaft,  I'll  prove 
As  conftant  ftill.     Oh,  cou'dft  thou  love  me  yet, 
How  ibon  could  I  my  former  griefs  forget ! 

Peri.  So  over-great  with  joy  that  you  live,  now 
I  am,  that  no  dcfire  of  knowing  how 
Doth  feize  me.     Haft  thou  ftill  pow'r  to  forgive  ? 

Amo.  Whilft  thou  haft  pow'r  to  love,  or  I  to  live. 
More  welcome  now,  than  hadft  thou  never  gone 
Aftray  from  me  ! 

Peri.  And  when  thou  lov'ft  alone, 
And  not  I  thee,  death,  or  fome  ling'ring  pain 
That's  worfe,  light  on  me  ! 
Clo.  Now  your  ftain 
Perhaps  will  cleanfe  thee  7%  once  again. 

7*  Perhaps  will  cleanfe  thee  ;  once  again]  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  old  quarto's ;  the  folio  of  1679  fays»  h;3 
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See,  the  blood  that  erft  did  ftay, 
With  the  water  drops  away. 
AH  the  pow'rs  again  are  pleas'd, 
And  with  this  new  knot  are  appeas'd. 
Join  your  hands,  and  rife  together, 
Pan  be  blefs'd  that  brought  you  hither  ! 

Enter  Priefl  and  Old  Shepherd, 
do    Go  back  again,  whate'er  thou  art;  unlefs 
Smooth  maiden  thoughts  poflefs  thee,  do  not  praft 
This  hallow'd  ground.     Go,  Satyr,  take  his  hand, 
And  give  him  prefent  trial. 

Sat.  Mortal,  {land, 
'Till  by  fire  I  have  made  known 
Whether  thou  be  fuch  a  one 
That  mayft  freely  tread  this  place. 
Hold  thy  hand  up.     Never  was 
More  untainted  flefn  than  this. 
Faireft,  he  is  full  of  bliis. 
do.  Then  boldly  fpeak,  why  doft  thou  feek  this 

place  ?  11' 

Priefl.  Firft,  honour'd  virgin,  to  behold  thy  tace, 
Where  all  good  dwells  that  is  -,  next,  for  to  try 
The  truth  of  late  report  was  giv'n  to  me  : 
Thofe  fhepherds  that  have  met  with  foul  miicnance, 
Thro'  much  negleft,  and  more  ill  governance, 
Whether  the  wounds  they  have  may  yet  endure 
The  open  air,  or  ftay  a  longer  cure; 
And  laftly,  what  the  doom  may  be  ihall  light 
Upon  thofe  guilty  wretches,  thro'  whofe  fpite 
All  this  confufion  fell :  for  to  this  place, 
Thou  holy  maiden,  have  I  brought  a 7?  brace 

This  perhaps  will  clean/a  again  ; 

which  is  cop.ed  by  the  later  editions.     We  have  followed  the  older 
books ;  and  though  the  conftruftion,  according  to  the  ufage  ot  <* 
Author,  is  a  little  licentious,  yet  the  meaning  is  obvious.     It  any 
alteration  were  neceffary , we  might  read.with  lefs violence  to  the  old  text, 
Perhaps  'will  leave  tbee. 

TJ  bought  the  race.]  As  he  brought  but  two,  I   hope  I 

have  reltored  the  true  reading.  Sewara. 
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Of  thefe  offenders,  who  have  freely  told, 

Both  why,  and  by  what  means,  they  gave  this  bold 

Attempt  upon  their  lives. 

Clo.  Fume  all  the  ground, 
And  fprinkle  holy  water ;  for  unfound 
And  foul  infection  'gins  to  fill  the  air  ; 
It  gathers  yet  more  ftrongly  ;  take  a  pair 
Of  cenfors  fill'd  with  frankincenfe  and  myrrh, 
Together  with  cojd  camphire:  Quickly  ftir 
Thee,  gentle  Satyr ;  for  the  place  begins 
To  fweat  and  labour  with  th'  abhorred  fins 
Of  thofe  offenders.     Let  them  not  come  nigh, 
For  full  of  itching  flame  and  leprofy 
Their  very  fouls  are,  that  the  ground  goes  back, 
And  Ihrinks  to  feel  the  fullen  wdght  of  black 
And  fo  unheard-of  venom.     Hie  thee  faft, 
Thou  holy  man  •,  and  banifh  from  the  chafte 
Thefe  manlike  monfters  ;  let  them  never  more 
Be  known  upon  thefe  downs,  but  long  before 
The  next  fun's  rifing,  put  them  from  the  fight 
And  memory  of  ev'ry  honeft  wight. 
Be  quick  in  expedition,  left  the  fores 
Of  thefe  weak  patients  break  into  new  gores. 

[Exit  Priejl. 

Ptri.  My  dear,  dear  Amoret,  how  happy  are 
Thofe  bleffed  pairs,  in  whom  a  little  jar 
Hath  bred  an  everlafting  love,  too  ftrong 
For  time,  or  fteel,  or  envy  to  do  wrong  ! 
How  do  you  feel  your  hurts  ?  Alas,  poor  heart, 
How  much  I  was  abus'd!  Give  me  the  fmart, 
For  it  is  juftlymine. 

Amo.  I  do  believe. 

It  is  enough,  dear  friend  ;  leave  off  to  grieve. 
And  let  us  once  more,  in  defpite  of  ill, 
Give  hands  and  hearts  again. 

Peri.  With  better  will 
Than  e'er  I  went  to  find  in  hotted  day 
Cool  chriftal  of  the  fountain,  to  allay 

Mv 
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My  eager  thirft.     May  this  band'never  break , 
Hear  us,  oh,  heav'n  ! 

Amo.  Be  conflant. 


With  double  vengeance,  nv  umuymty  - 
Let  me  not  dare  to  know  the  company ' 
Of  men,  or  any  more  behold  thole  eyes  ! 
Amo.  Thus,  Ihepherd,  with  a  kifs,  all' envy  dies. 

Enter  Priefl. 

Priefl.  Bright  maid,  I  have  performed  your  will- 
the  twain 

In  whom  fuch  heat  and  black  rebellions  reign 
Hath  undergone  your  fentence,  and  difgrace- 
Only  the  maid  I  have  referv'd,  whofe  face 
Shews  much  amendment  5  many  a  tear  doth  fall 
In  forrow  of  her  fault :  Great  fair,  recall 
Four  heavy  doom,  in  hope  of  better  days 
Which  I  dare  promife;  once  again  upraife 
rfer  heavy/pint,  that  near  drowned  lies 
in  lelf-confummg  care  that  never  dies. 

Clo.  I  am  content  to  pardon  •  call  her  in 
The  air  grows  cool  again,  and  doth  begin  ' 
To  purge  itfelf :  How  bright  the  day  doth  fhew 
\tter  this  ftormy  cloud  !  Go,  Satyr    go 
W  with  this  taper  boldly  try  her  hand' 
I  Jhe  be  pure  and  good,  and  firmly  ftand 
To  be  fo  fhll,  we  have  perform'd  a  work 
Vorthy  the  gods  themfelves.  {Satyr  brings  Amarillis  in. 
t>at    Come  forward,  maiden  ;  do  not  lurk 

Nor  hide  your  face  with  grief  and  fhame  • 

Now  or  never  get  a  name 

That  may  raife  thee,  and  re-cure 

All  thy  life  that  was  impure. 

Hold  your  hand  unto  the  flame  • 

If  thou  be'ft  a  perfed  dame, 

Or  haft  truly  vow'd  to  mend, 

This  pale  fire  will  be  thy  friend. 

See,  the  taper  hurts  her  not ! 

Go  thy  ways;  let  never  fpot 

Henceforth 


I 
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Henceforth  feize  upon  thy  blood : 
Thank  the  gods,  and  ftill  be  good ! 
do  Young  fhepherdefs,  now  you  are  brought  again 
To  virgin  ftate,  be  fo,  and  fo  remain 
To  thy  laft  day,  unlefs  the  faithful  love 
Of  fome  good  ihepherd  force  thee  to  remove; 
Then  labour  to  be  true  to  him,  and  live 
As  fuch  a  one  that  ever  ftriyes  to  give 
A  blefied  memory  to  after-time  ; 
Be  famous  for  your  good,  not  for  your  crime. 
Now,  holy  man,  I  offer  up  again 
Thefe  patients,  full  of  health,  and  free  from  pain  1 
Keep  them  from  after-ills  •,  be  ever  near 
Unto  their  aftions  •,  teach  them  how  to  clear 
The  tedious  way  they  pafs  thro',  from  fufpe6t5 
Keep  them  from  wronging  others,  or  negled 
Of  duty  in  thernfelves ;  corred  the  blood 
With  thrifty  bits,  and  labour  -,  let  the  Bood, 
Or  the  next  neighb'ring  fpring,  give  remedy 
To  greedy  thirft  and  travail,  not  the  tree 
That  hangs  with  wanton  clutters  -,  let  not  wine, 
Unlefs  in  iacrifice,  or  rites  divine, 
Be  ever  known  of  fhepherds  ;  have  a  care, 
Thou  man  of  holy  life !  Now  do  not  fpare 
Their  faults  thro'  much  remifihefs,  nor  forget 
To  cheriih  him,  whofe  many  pains  and  fweat 
Hath  giv'n  increafe,  and  added  to  the  downs. 
Sort  all  your  mepherds  from  the  lazy  clowns 
That  feed  their  heifers  in  the  budded  brooms 7  : 
Teach  the  young  maidens  flridneis,  that  the  groom 
May  ever  fear  to  tempt  their  blowing  youth  •, 
Banifh  all  compliments,  but  fmgle  truth, 

74  __ — the  Jazy  cfoivnt  .   „ 

Uat  feed  their  heifers  in  the  tuiUed  broom,.-}  Tn.s  inter 
Uzinefc  is  taken  from  bpenfer.     Shepherd's  Calendar,  tebruarj 
«  So  loytring  live,  you  little  herd-grooms,     ^ 
'  Keeping  your  beafts  in  the  budded  btooms. 
The  meaning,  I  believe,  is,  You  that  loitering  let  your  herds 
wild  among  the  broom  which  grows  on  the  worft  &*.  andjj 
drite  them  into  the  beft  paftures.  *        & 
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From  ev'ry  ton  gue,  and  ev'ry  fhepherd's  heart ; 
Let  them  (till   ufe  perfuading,  but  no  art : 
Thus,  holy  Prieft,  I  wifh  to  thee  and  thefe, 
All  the  beft  goods  and  comforts  that  may  pleafe ! 

All.  And  all  thofe  bleffings  Heav'n  did  ever  give" 
We  pray  upon  this  bow'r  may  ever  live. 

Prieft.  Kneel, ev'ry  fliepherd,  while  with pow'rful  hand 
I  blefs  your  after-labours,  and  the  land 
You  feed  your  flocks  upon.     Great  Pan  defend  you 

From  misfortune,  and  amend  you, 

Keep  you  from  thofe  dangers  ftill, 

That  are  follow'd  by  your  will ; 

Give  ye  means  to  know  at  length 

All  your  riches ;  all  your  ftrength 

Cannot  keep  your  foot  from  falling 

To  lewd  luft,  that  Hill  is  calling 

At  your  cottage,  till  his  pow'r 

Bring  again  that  golden  hour 

Of  peace  and  reft  to  ev'ry  foul. 

May  his  care  of  you  control 

All  difeafes,  fores,  or  pain, 

That  in  after-time  may  reign, 

Either  in  your  flocks  or  you  $ 

Give  ye  all  affections  new, 

New  defires,  and  tempers  new, 

That  ye  may  be  ever  true ! 
^ow  rife  and  go  ;  andj  as  ye  pafs  away, 
>ing  to  the  God  of  Sheep  that  happy  lay 
That  honeft  Dorus  76  taught  ye  ;  Dorus,  he 
That  was  the  foul  and  God  of  melody. 

[They  allfing. 


THE 


75  Andall  tkofc  blejjingt,  &c.]  Jn  the  third  edition,  this  fpeech  is 
iven  to  Alexis  lingiy  ?  and  continued  fo  in  the  later  copies. 

<6  Thai  bonejl  Dorus.]  This  fine  eulogy  on  fome  poet  beloved  and 
moft  adored  by  our  Autnor,  I  take  to  have  been  meant  of  Spcnler 
»r  tiieie  reafons.  Me  feems  to  fpeak  of  one  who  lived  in  the  pre- 
ding  age,  but  was  dead  before  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs  was  pub- 
tied,  i  his  anfwers  to  none  fo  well  as  Spenfer,  he  and  Shakefpeare 

being 
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THE      SONG. 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow'rs, 
AH  ye  virtues  and  ye  pow'rs 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 
In  the  pleafant  fprings  or  brakes, 
Move  your  feet 

To  our  found, 
Whilft  we  greet 

All  this  ground, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame, 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  juft, 
He  is  ever  good,  and  mull 
Thus  be  honour'd.     Daffadillies, 
Rofes,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies, 

Let  us  fling, 

Whilft  we  fmg, 

Ever  holy, 

Ever  holy, 

Ever  honoured,  ever  young  ! 
Thus  great  Pan  is  ever  fung.  [Exeunt. 

Sat.  Thou  divineft,  faireft,  brighteft, 
Thou  moft  pow'rful  maid,  and  whiteft, 
Thou  moft  virtuous  and  moft  bleffed, 
Eyes  of  ftars,  and  golden  trefied 
Like  Apollo  !  tell  me,  fweeteft, 
What  new  fervice  now  is  meteft 

being  the  only  very  great  poets  that  immediately  preceded  our  ACT- 
thor ;  but  the  latter  lived  fome  years  after  the  publication  of  this 
piece.  In  the  next  place,  as  he  had  juft  before  taken  an  expreiiioi 
from  Spenfer,  fo  he  greatly  imitates  his  manner  in  the  follow  in  gfong, 
and  inferts  one  expreffion  of  his  in  it  literally. 

Daffodillies, 

Rofes,  pinks,  and  loved  lillies, 

Let  us  fling,  &c. 
which  Spenfer  had  thus  exprefled.     Shepherd's  Calendar,  April. 

*  Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies 

•  And  cowflips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lillies.     Stwar^ 
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For  the  Satyr  ?  Shall  I  ftray 
In  the  middle  air 77,  and  ftay 
The  failing  rack 78,  or  nimbly  take 
Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 

Suit 


-Jhall  1  ftray 


In  the  middle  air,  &c.]  The  character  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  in 
Comus  is  this  Satyr  under  another  fhape  and  name.  The  Satyr  in  the 
third  adl  is  fent  by  Pan  to  guide  aright  the  wandering  (hepherds,  and 
to  protedl  virtue  in  diilrefs.  The  Attendant  Spirit  has  much  the  fame 
office  :  He  is  fent  by  Jupiter  to  proted  the  Virtuous  againft  the  en- 
chantments of  Comus.  When  they  have  finiftied  their  office,  they 
both  give  the  fame  account  of  their  pow'r  and  velocity.  In  imitation 
of  the  lines  now  referr'd  to,  and  to  the  two  laft  of  the  Satyr's  firlt 
fpeech  : 

( '  1  muft  go,  and  I  muft  run, 
Sivifter  that  the  fiery  fun.) 

The  Attendant  Spirit  thus  takes  leave  of  the  audience. 
But  now  my  tafk  is  finoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  flow  doth  bend  ; 
And  from  thence  can  foar  as  foon 
To  the  corners  of  the  Moon.' 
The  two  firft  and  the  two  laft  of  Milton's  lines  are  direftly  taken 
from  Fletcher  :  The  jky  jlo-ualy  bending  to  the  horizon,  in  the  middle 
couplet,  is  a  noble  inuge  ;  but  I  can  fcarce  think  that  it  can  alone 
vie  with  the  variety  of  beauties  in  Fletcher ;    fuch  as,  making  fuit 
ta  the  pale  Queen  of  Night  far  a   Moon- beam ;  darting  through  the 
waves  that  fall  on  each  fide  in  fnowy  jieeces  ;  and  catching  the  wan- 
ton fawns,  and  flies  whofe  f-'oven  'wings  are  dyed  by  the  fummer  of 
many  colours.     But  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Milton  has  im- 
proved the  meafure,  and  made  his  found  more  an  echo  to  his  fenfe  ; 
if  he  has,  he  only  imitates  in  this  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  fine 
inllance  of  this  (pecies  of  beauty. 

/  it1///  dance 

Round  about  theft  'woods,  as  quick 
jfj  the  breaking  light,   and  prick 
Do^iun  the  laixns,  and  doian  the  <valest 
Fajier  than  the  ivindmill fails, 

The  Italians  have  the  honour  of  being  the  introducers  of  the  Drama- 
tick  Paftoral,  but  I  cannot  upon  examination  find  that  Fletcher  has 
borrowed  a  fingle  fentiment  or  expreffion  from  any  of  them,  except 
the  name  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdefs  from  the  Pajlor  Fido. 

Sefward. 

78  The  failing  rack.]  '  The  winds,  fays  Lord  Bacon,  which  move 
VOL.  III.  O'  'the 
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Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night 

For  a  beam  to  give  thee  light  ? 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  fea, 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

Thro*  the  rifmg  waves  that  fall 

In  fnowy  fleeces  ?  Deareft,  lhall 

I  catch  thee  wanton  fawns,  or  flies 

Whofe  woven  wings  the  fnrnmer  dyes 

Of  many  colours  ?  get  thee  fruit, 

Or  fteal  from  Heav'n  old  Orpheus'  lute  ? 

All  thefe  I'll  venture  for,  and  more, 
To  do  her  fervice  all  thefe  woods  adore. 

Clo.  No  other  fervice,  Satyr,  but  thy  watch 
About  thefe  thickets,  left  harmlefs  people  catch 
Mifchief  or  fad  mifchance. 

Sat.  Holy  virgin,  I  will  dance 

Round  about  thefe  woods  as  quick 

As  the  breaking  light,  and  prick 

Down  the  lawns,  and  down  the  vales 

Fafter  than  the  wind-mill  fails. 

So  I  take  my  leave,  and  pray 

•  All  the  comforts  of  the  day, 

Such  as  Phoebus'  heat  doth  fend 

On  the  earth,  may  ftill  befriend 

Thee  and  this  arbour  ! 

Clo.  And  to  thee, 

All  thy  mafter's  love  be  free !        [Exeunf  omm*. 

'  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  be- 
'  low,  pafs  without  noife.'     So  Shakefpeare,  in  his  Tcmpeft,. 

'  And,  like  this  infubftantial  pageant  faded, 

'  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' 

To  rack  in  this  fenfe  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  verb.     In  the  old  play  of 
the  Raigne  of  King  Edward  III.   1 596, 

*  like  inconftant  cloud?, 

*  That,  racked  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 

'  Encreafe  and  die.'  Stecvens's  notes  on  Shakefpsare. 

R* 
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A      T  RAG  I-GOMED  Y. 


The  Commendatory  Verfes  by  Gardiner,  Hills,  and  Lovelace,  aferibe 
this  Play  wholly  to  Fletcher  ;  other  writers,  to  him  and  Beaumtnt 
conjun8i<vely.  The  firft  publication  of  the  Mad  Lover  <was  in  tht 
folia  of  1647.  We  do  not  know.  «f  any  alterations  having  been 
wade  in  it,  nor  hat  it  been  ailed  for  many  ytars  pafl. 


Q  2  PRO- 


PROLOGUE. 


TO  pleafe  all  is  impoffible,  and  to  defpair 
Ruins  ourfelves,  and  damps  the  writers'  care : 
'Would  we  knew  what  to  do,  or  fay,  or  when 
To  find  the  minds  here  equal  with  the  men1 : 
But  we  muft  venture  ;  now  to  fea  we  go, 
Fair  fortune  with  us,  give  us  room,  and  blow  ; 
Remember  ye're  all  vent'rers ;  and  in  this  play 
How  many  twelve-pences  ye've  ftow'd  this  day  : 
Remember,  for  return  of  your  delight, 
We  launch,  and  plough  thro'  ftorms  of  fear  and  fpite. 
Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wings, 
And  fleer  us  right  •,  and,  as  the  failor  fmgs, 
Loaden  with  wealth,  on  wanton  feas,  fo  we 
Shall  make  our  home-bound  voyage  chearfully  ; 
And  you,  our  noble  merchants,  for  your  treafure 
Share  equally  the  fraught  %  we  run  for  pleafure. 


1  'fo  find  the  minds  ben  equal  with  the  men.~\  *'  So  many  men 
'  fo  many  minds,'  is  an  old  faying.  It  feems  here  to  be  implied  that 
4  one  man  has  many  minds.' 

1  Fraught.]  This  word  generally,  in  the  old  books,  is  ufed  for 
freight. 


DRAMATIS 


DRAMATIS     PERSONS. 

MEN. 

Aftorax,  king  of  Papbos. 

Memnon,  the  general^  and  (he  Mad  Lover. 

Poly  dor,  brother  to  Memnon ,  beloved  of  Calls. 

Eumenes,  1  .         /. , ,. 

-r.  i  u-        f  two  eminent  foldiers. 
Polybius,   J 

Chilax,  an  old  merry  foldier. 

Siphax,  a  foldier^  in  love  with  the  frincefs. 

Stremon,  afoidier  that  canfing. 

Demagoras,  fervant  to  the  general. 

Chirurgeon. 

Fool. 

Page.    - 

Boy. 

Courtiers. 

WOMEN. 

Calls,  rffter  to  the  king,  and  miftrefs  to  MemnQn. 

Cleanthe,  Jifter  to  Siphax. 

Lucippe,  one  of  the  princefs's  women. 

Prieftefs  of  Venus,  an  old  wanton. 

A  Nun. 

Cloe,  a,  camp  baggage. 

SCENE,    P  A  P  H  O  S. 


THE 


THE 


MAD      LOVER. 


H 


ACT         I. 

Flourijh.  Enter  Aftorax,  Calls,  train,  Cleanthe,  Lucippe, 
and  Gentlewomen,  at  one  door  ;  at  the  other, 
Eumenes. 

Eumenes. ^f  "J"EALTH  to  my  fovereign! 
King.  Eumenes,  welcome! 
Welcome  to  Paphos,  foldier  !  to  our 

love  ! 

And  that  fair  health  you  wifh  us,  thro*  the  camp 
May  it  difperfe  itfelf,  and  make  all  happy  ! 
How  does  the  general,  the  valiant  Memnon  ? 
And  how  his  wars,  Eumenes  ? 

Eum.  The  gods  have  giv'n  you,  royal  Sir,  a  foldier, 
Better  ne'er  fought  a  danger  ;  more  appro v'd 
In  way  of  war,  more  mafter  of  his  fortunes  \ 

Expert 

3  more  majler  of  kis  fortunes, 

Expert  in  leading  'em ;   in  doing  valiant t 

In  following  all  his  deeds  to  wiftories, 

Jtnd  holding  Fortune  certain  there.  ]  I  fliall  now  return  to  meer 
verbal  criticifms.  By  the  reading  and  pointing  above,  the  firft  ftep 
of  a  moil  beautiful  climax  is  taken  away  and  placed  to  a  former  fen- 
tence,  where  it  is  quite  unneceflary.  The  four  qualifications  of  a  great 
general  are  ftrongly  marked  oat :  Expert  in  leading  on  ;  valiant  in 
the  combat ;  prudent  in  guiding  kit  valour  to  wiflorv,  and  in  making 
O  4  bis 
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Expert  in  leading  'em  ;  in  doing  valiant, 
In  following  all  his  deeds  to  victories, 
And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

King.  Oh,  foldier, 

Thou  fpeak'ft  a  man  indeed  ;  a  general  general 4 ; 
A  foul  conceiv'd  a  foldier.  » 

Eum.  Ten  fet  battles, 
Againft  the  ftrong  ufurper  Diocles, 
(Whom  long  experience  had  begot  a  leader, 
Ambition  rais'd  too  mighty)  hath  your  Memnon 
Won,  and  won  glorioufly,  diftrefs'd  and  fhook  him, 
Even  from  the  head  of  all  his  hopes,  to  nothing. 
In  three,  he  beat  the  thunder-bolt  his  brother, 
Forc'd  him  to  wall  himfelf  up  :  There  not  lafe, 
Shook  him  with  warlike  engines  like  an  earthquake, 
'Till  like  a  fnail  he  left  his  ftiell,  and  crawl'd 
By  night  and  hideous  darknefs  to  dcftruction  : 
Difarm'd  for  ever  riling  more :  Twelve  caflles, 
Some  thought  impregnable ;  towns  twice  as  many ; 

bis  *viRories  decijwe.  I  make  the  paule  fuller  at  the  end  .of  the  firfl 
line,  and  put  in  the  fecond  what  to  me  bids  fairefl  for  having  been 
the  original ;  though  ir  might  h?ve  been 

Expert  in  leading,  and  in  doing  'valiant.  Seiuard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

— more  majier  of  bis  fortunes  : 

Expert  in  leading  on  ;  in  doing  'valiant ; 

In  following  all  bis  deeds,  &c. 

more  majier  of  bis  fortunes. 

Expert  in  leading  'em.]  Surely  this,  which  is  the  old  reading, 
is  thejight  reading.  What  can  prove  a  man  more  majier  of  his  for- 
tunes, tiian  his  being  expert  in  leading  ''em?  Befides  that,  Mr.  Seward's 
pointing  mars  the  fyntax,  and  deprives  the  two  laft  lines  of  the  word 
•valiant,  that  governs  them  : 

1         — -in  doing  valiant, 

In  folio-Ming  all  his  deeds  to  wiflories, 

And  holding  Fortune  certain  there. 

Here  a  repetition  of  valiant  is  underflood,  as  of  the  word  more  in  the 
fitft  two  lines :  '•  Ne'er  was  a  foldier  more  mailer  of  his  fortunes, 
[more]  expert  in  leading'tm  5  valiant  in  doing,  [valiant]  in  follow- 
4  ing  his  deeds  on  to  vi&ory,  and  in  maintaining  it  when  acquired.' 

^  *  ^general  general.'}  i.e.  A  complete  general.  The  latter  edi- 
tions read,  a  general's  general. 

Countries, 
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Countries,  that  like  the  wind  knew  no  command 
But  favage  wildnefs,  hath  this  general, 
With  lofs  of  blood  and  youth,  thro'  ftorms  and  tempefts, 
Call  d  to  your  fair  obedience. 

King.  Oh,  my  foldier, 

That  thou  wert .now  within  my  arms  !—  What  drums 
Are  thole  that  beat,  Eumenes  ?  [Drums 

Eum.  His,  my  fov'rejgn  ; 
Himfelf  i'  th'  head  of  conqueft  drawing  home, 
An  old  man  now,  to  offer  up  his  glories, 
And  endlefs  conqueft,  at  your  ihrme. 

King.  Go  all, 

And  entertain  him  with  all  ceremony  ; 
We'll  keep  him  now  a  courtier. 

Eum.  Sir,  a  itrange  one  ; 

Pray  God  his  language  bear  it.  By  my  life,  Sir, 
He  knows  no  compliment,  nor  curious  calling ' 
Of  words  into  fit  places  ere  he  fpeak  'em  • 
He  can  fay,  «  Fight  well,  fellow,  and  I'll  thank  thee- 
Hethat  muft  eat,  muft  fight  J  bring  up  the  rear  there  ' 
Or,  '  charge  that  wing  of  horfe  home.'  \ Flourish 

King.  Go  to,  go  to  ! 

Enter  Memnon,  with  a  train  of  courtiers  and  foldier 5 

two  Captains,  Cbilax,  fcfr. 

Valiant  and  wife  are  twins,  Sir.— Welcome,  welcome  ! 
Welcome,  my  fortunate  and  famous  general ! 
High  in  thy  prince's  favour,  as  in  fame, 
Welcome  to  peace,  and  Paphos  ! 

Mem.  Thank  your  grace  ! 

And  'would  to  God  my  dull  tongue  had  that  fweetnefs 
To  thank  you  as  I  mould  ;  but  pardon  me 
My  fword  and  I  fpeak  roughly,  Sir :  Your  battles 
I  dare  well  lay,  I  have  fought  well  5  for  I  bring  you 
That  lazy  end  you  wifh  for,  peace,  fo  fully' 
That  no  more  name  of  war  is  :  Who  now  thinks 
Sooner  or  fafer  thefe  might  have  been  ended 
Begin  'em  if  he  dare  again ;  I'll  thank  him.  ' 
Soldier  and  foldier's  mate  thefe  twenty-five  years, 

'  At 
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At  length  your  general,  (as  one  whofe  merit 

Durft  look  upon  no  lefs)  I've  waded  thro' 

Dangers  would  damp  thefe  foft  fouls,  but  to  hear  of t 

The  maidenheads  of  thoufand  lives  hang  here,  Sir5. 

Since  which  time, prince,  I  know  no  court  but  martial, 

No  oily  language,  but  the  mock  of  arms, 

No  dalliance  but  with  death ;  no  lofty  meafures 

But  weary  and  fad  marches,  cold  and  hunger, 

Larums  at  midnight  Valour's  felf  would  make  at ; 

Yet  I  ne'er  ftirunk  :  Balls  of  confummg  wildfire, 

That  lick'd  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I  laugh'd 

And  tofs'd  'em  back  again  like  childrens'  trifles. 

Upon  the  edges  of  my  enemies'  fwords 

I've  march'd  like  whirlwinds,  Fury  at  this  hand  waitn 

Death  at  my  right  -,  Fortune  my  forlorn  hope, 

When  I  have  grappled  with  deft  ruction, 

And  tugg'd  with  pale-fac'd  Ruin,  night  and  mifchief, 

Frighted  to  fee  a  new  day  break  in  blood  j 

And  ev'ry  where  I  conquer'd,  and  for  you,  Sir ; 

Mothers  have  wanted  wombs  to  make  me  famous, 

And  blown  Ambition,  dangers.  Thofe  that  griev'dyou, 

I  have  taken  order  for  i*  th'  earth  :  Thofe  fools 

That  mail  hereafter 

King.  No  more  wars,  my  foldier : 
We  muft  now  treat  of  peace,  Sir. 

[King  takes  Memnon  afide^  and  talks  with  him. 

Cle.  How  he  talks, 
How  glorioufly. 

Calls.  A  goodly-timber'd  fellow ; 
Valiant  no  doubt. 

Cle.  If  valour  dwell  in  vaunting. 


line 


*  The  maidenheads  of  thcufand  lives  hang  here,  Sir.]  This  lini 
feems  to  have  been  (huffed  by  Come  accident  out  of  its  place.  It  ought 
as  we  conjetiure,  to  be  inferted  lower  in  the  fpeech  :  Here  it  interrupts 
the  fenfe  ;  but  there  it  falls  happily  in  with  it.  VVe  would  therefore 
wifh  to  omit  it  where  it  now  ftands,  and  to  infert  it  after  the  line, 

Anderjry  where  1  conquered,  and  for  you,  Sir. 

The  maidenheads  of  thoufand  lives  hang  here,  Sir. 

Mothers  have  wanted  ivombf  to  make  me  famous, 

And  blown  Ambition,  dangers. 

In 
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In  what  a  phrafe  he  fpeaks,  as  if  his  actions 
Could  be  fet  off  in  nothing  but  a  noife  ! 
Sure  h'  has  a  drum  in's  mouth. 

Calls.  I  wonder,  wenches, 
How  he  would  fpeak  to  us. 

Cle.  Nothing  but  larum, 

Tell  us  whofe  throat  he  cut,  fhew  us  his  fword, 
And  blefs  it  for  fure  biting. 

Lucip.  An't  like  your  grace, 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  us,  what  we  are, 
Or  to  what  end ;  for  I  have  heard  his  followers 
Affirm  he  never  faw  a  woman  that  exceeded 
A  futtler's  wife  yet,  or,  in  execution  6, 
Old  bed-rid  beldames  without  teeth  or  tongues, 
That  would  not  fly  his  fury.    How  he  looks  ! 

Cle.  This  way  devoutly. 

Calls.  Sure  his  lordfhip's  viewing 
Our  fortifications. 

Lucip.  If  he  mount  at  me, 
I  may  chance  choak  his  batt'ry. 

Calis.  Still  his  eye 

Keeps  quarter  this  way  :  Venus  grant  his  valour 
Be  not  in  love ! 

Cle.  If  he  be,  prefently 
Expecl:  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  with  you, 
To  bid  you  render ;  we  two  perdu's  pay  for't  elfe. 

King.  I'll  leave  you  to  my  fitter,  and  thefe  ladies, 
To  make  your  welcome  fuller.     My  good  foldier, 
We  muft  now  turn  your  tlernnefs  into  courtfhip ; 
When  you  have  done  there,  to  your  fair  repofe,  Sir  ! 

[Flourijh. 

I  know  you  need  it,  Memnon.  Welcome,  gentlemen ! 

[Exit. 

Lucip.  Now  he  begins  to  march.   Madam,  the  van's 

yours ; 
Keep  your  ground  fure  •,  'tis  for  your  fpurs 7. 

6  or  in  execution.]  This  lignifies   ihe  fack  of  a  town,  and  is 

ufed  by  Jonfon  in  that  fenie  as  well  as  our  Author.  SevoarJ. 

7  'Tis  for  your  fpurs.]  This  is  an  allufion  to  Chivalry.    Lord  Lyt- 

telton, 
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Mem.  Oh,  Venus ! 

[He  kneels  amazed,  and  forgets  to  fpeak. 

Calls.  How  he  ftares  on  me. 

Cle.  Knight  him,  madam,  knight  him  ; 
He'll  grow  to  th'  ground  elfe. 

Eum.  Speak,  Sir ;  'tis  the  princefs. 

i  Capt.  You  Ihame  yourfelfj  fpeak  to  her. 

Calis.  Rife  and  fpeak,  Sir. 
You  are  welcome  to  the  court,  to  me,  to  all,  Sir  ! 

Lucip.  Is  he  not  deaf  ? 

Calis.  The  gentleman's  not  well. 

Eum,  Fy,  noble  general ! 

Lucip.  Give  him  frem  airj  his  colour  goes.  How  do 

you? 
The  princefs  will  be  glad,  Sir 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  me. 

Cle.  Command  a  filence  there. 

Mem.  I  love  thee,  lady. 

Calis.  I  thank  your  lordfhip  heartily  :  Proceed,  Sir. 

Lucip.  Lord, how  it  ftuck  in's  ftomach,like  a  furfeit. 

Cle.  It  breaks  apace  now  from  him,  God  be  thanked. 
What  a  fine-fpoken  man  he  is. 

Lucip.  A  choice  one  -, 
Of  fingular  variety  in  carriage  ! 

Cle.  Yes,  and  I  warrant  you  he  knows  his  diflance. 

Mem.  With  all  my  heart  I  love  thee. 

Calis.  A  hearty  gentleman  ! 
And  I  were  e'en  an  arrant  beaft,  my  lord, 
But  I  lov'd  you  again. 

Mem.  Good  lady,  kifs  me. 

Cle.  Ay  marry,  Mars,  there  thou  cam'ft  clofe  up  to 
her. 

Calis.  Kifs  you  at  firft,  my  lord  ?  'Tis  no  fair  fafhion ; 
Our  lips  are  like  rofe-buds  •,  blown  with  mens'  breaths, 

telton,  fpeaking  of  Henry  II.  after  he  was  knighted,,  fays,  '  He 
*  fought  an  occafion  of  cxercifirg  his  new  profeffion  of  arms,  or  (to 
'  fpeak  in  the  language  of  that  age)  he  defired  to  gain  bisjpurs  ;  but 
'  he.could  not  poffibly  take  the  field,  &c.'  Life  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  - 
p.  i  78.  And  we  find  in  Segnr's  Honor  Civil  and  Military,  p.  75,  that, 
on  the  degradation  of  a  knight  in  England,  his  gilt /purs  were  beaten 
from  his  heels,  and  his  fword  taken  from  him  and  broken.  R. 

They 
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They  lofe  both  fap  and  favour  ;  there's  my  hand,  Sir. 

Eum.  Fy,  fy,  my  lord  !  this  is  too  rude. 

Mem.  Unhand  me  ! 

Confume  me  if  I  hurt  her.    Good  fweet  lady, ! 
Let  me  but  look  upon  thee. 

Calls.  Do. 

Mem.  Yet! 

Calls.  Well,  Sir, 
Take  your  full  view. 

Lucip.  Blefs  your  eyes,  Sir. 

Calls.  Mercy ! 

Is  this  the  man  they  talk'd  of  for  a  foldier, 
So  abfolute  and  excellent  ?  Oh,  the  gods, 
If  I  were  given  to  that  vanity 
Of  making  fport  with  men  for  ignorance, 
What  a  mod  precious  fubjeft  had  I  purchas'd  ? 
Speak  for  him,  gentlemen,  fome  one  that  knows 
What  the  man  ails,  and  can  fpeak  fenfe. 

Cle.  Sure,  madam, 

This  fellow  has  been  a  rare  hare-finder. 
See  how  his  eyes  are  fet. 

Calls.  Some  one  go  with  me  ; 

I'll  fend  him  fomething  for  his  head.    Poor  gentleman,.. 
He's  troubled  with  the  ftaggers 8. 

Lucip.  Keep  him  dark, 

He  will  run  march-mad  elfe  •,  the  fumes  of  battles 
Afcend  into  his  brains. 

Cle.  Clap  to  his  feet 
An  old  drum-head,  to  draw  the  thunder  downward. 

Calls.  Look  to  him,  gentlemen.     Farewell,  lord ! 

I'm  forry 

We  cannot  kifs  at  this  time ;  but,  believe  it, 
We'll  find  an  hour  for  all.     God  keep  my  children 
From  being  fuch  fweet  foldiers  !  Softly,  wenches, 
Left  we  diiturb  his  dream.        [Exeunt  Calis  and  ladies. 

Staggers  ]  The  jlaggers,  which  is  a  kind  of  horfes'  apoplexy, 
is  mentioned  in  Ail's  Wed  that  Ends  Well.  One  fpecies  of  it  is  a 
raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dam  himfelf  withdtftruc- 
tive  violence  againil  polh  or  walls. 

See  Johrifon'a  notes  on  Shakefpeare,  vol,  iv.  p.  58.  R. 

Eum. 
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Eum.  Why,  this  is  monftrous. 

1  Capt.  A  ftrange  forgetfulnefs,  yet  ftill  he  holds  it. 

2  Caff.  Tho'  he  ne'er  law  a  woman  of  great  fafhion 
Before  this  day,  yet  methinks  'tis  poflible 

He  might  imagine  what  they  are,  and  what 

Belongs  unto  'em ;  meer  report  of  others « 

Eum.  Pirn, 

His  head  had  other  whimfies  in't.   My  lord  ! 
Death,  I  think  you're  ftruck  dumb.    My  good  lord 
general ! 

1  Capt.  Sir ! 

Mem.  That  I  do  love  you,  madam ;  and  fo  love  you, 
An't  like  your  grace 

2  Capt.  He  has  been  ftudying  this  fpeech. 
Eum.  Who  do  you  fpeak  to,  Sir  ? 

Mem.  Why,  where's  the  lady, 
The  woman,  the  fair  woman  ? 

I  Capt.  Who  ? 

Mem.  The  princefs, 
Give  me  the  princefs. 

Eum.  Give  you  counfel  rather 
To  ufe  her  like  a  princefs.    Fy,  my  lord  ! 
How  have  you  borne  yourfelf,  how  nakedly 
Laid  your  foul  open,,  and  your  ignorance, 
To  be  a  fport  to  all !  Report  and  honour 
Drew  her  to  do  you  favours,  and  you  bluntly, 
Without  confid'ring  what,  or  who  Ihe  was, 
Neither  collecting  reafon,  nor  diftin<5lion 

Mem.  Why,  what  did  I,  my  matters  ? 

Eum,  All  that  mews 
A  man  nnhandfome,  undigefted  dough. 

Mem.  Did  not  1  kneel  unto  her  ? 

Eum.  Dumb  and  fenfelefs, 

As  tho5  you  had  been  cut  out  for  your  father's  tomb, 
Or  ftuck  a  land-mark.   When  me  {poke  unto  you, 
Being  the  excellence  of  all  ourifiand, 
You  ftar'd  upon  her  as  you  had  feen  a  monfter. 

Mem.  Was  I  fo  foolim  ?  I  confefs,  Eumenes, 
I  never  faw  before  fo  brave  an  outfide. 

But 
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But  did  I  kneel  fo  long  ? 

Eum.  'Till  they  laugh'd  at  you. 
And  when  you  fpoke,  I  am  afham'd  to  tell  you 
What  'twas,  my  lord ;  how  far  from  order.  Blefs  me ! 
Is't  poffible  the  wild  noife  of  a  war, 
And  what  me  only  teaches,  mould  poffefs  you  ? 
Knowledge  to  treat  with  her,  and  full  difcretion, 
Being  at  flood  ftill  in  you  :  And  in  peace, 
And  manly  converfation,  fmooth  and  civil, 
Where  gracefulnefs  and  glory  twine  together, 
Thruft  yourfelf  out  an  exile  ?  Do  you  know,'  Sir 
What  ftate  me  carries  ?  and  what  great  obedience' 
Waits  at  her  beck  continually  ? 

Mem.  She  ne'er  commanded 
An  hundred  thoufand  men,  as  I  have  done, 
Nor  ne'er  won  battle.    Say  I  would  have  k'ifs'd  her 

Eum.  There  was  a  dainty  offer  too,  a  rare  one  ! 

Mem.  W7hy,  fhe's  a  woman,  is  me  not  ? 

Eum.  She  is  fo. 

Mem.  Why,  very  well ;  what  was  me  made  for  then  ? 
Is  me  not  young,  and  handfome,  bred  to  breed  ? 
Do  not  men  kifs  fair  women  ?  if  they  do, 
(  If  lips  be  not  unlawful  ware,  why,  a  prlncefs 
Is  got  the  fame  way  that  we  get  a  beggar, 
Or  I  am  cozen 'd  ;  and  the  felf-fame  way* 
She  muft  be  handled  ere  me  get  another. 
That's  rudenefs,  is  it  not  ? 

2  Copt.  To  her  'tis  held  fo, 
And  rudenefs  in  that  high  degree 

Mem.  'Tis  reafon  ; 
But  I  will  be  more  pundual.    Pray  what  thought  jh-? 

Eum.  Her  thoughts  were  merciful,  but  me  laugh'd 

at  you, 

Pitying  the  poornefs  of  your  compliment, 
And  fo  me  left  you.     Good  Sir,  fhape  yourfelf 
To  underftand  the  place  and  noble  perfons 
You  live  with  now. 

i   Capt.  Let  not  thofe  great  deferts 
ting  hath  laid  up  of  you,  and  the  people, 

Be 
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Be  blafted  with  ill-bearing  ! 

Eum.  The  whole  name 
Of  foldier  then  will  iuffer. 

Mem.  She's  a  fweet  one. 
And,  good  Sirs,  leave  your  exhortations  ; 
They  come  untimely  to  me ;  I  have  brains 
That  beat  above  your  reaches  :  She's  a  princefs, 
That's  all ;  I've  kill'd  a  king,  and  that  is  greater. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  if  the  wine  be  good, 
You  mall  perceive  ftrange  wifdom  in  my  blood. 

[Exeunt  all  but  CMax. 

Chi.  Well,  'would  thou  wert  i'  th'  wars  again,  old 

Memnon ! 

Therethou  wouldft  talk  to  th'  purpofe,  and  theproudeft 
Of  all  thefe  court  camelionswou'd  be  glad 
To  find  it  fenfe  too.    Plague  of  this  dead  peace, 
This  baftard-breeding,  loufy,  lazy  idlenefs  ! 
Now  we  muft  learn  to  pipe,  and  pick  our  livings 
Out  of  old  rotten  ends.    Thefe  twenty-five  years 
I've  ferv'd  my  country,  loft  my  youth  and  blood, 
Expos'd  my  life  to  dangers  more  than  days  •, 
Yet,  let  me  tell  my  wants,  I  know  their  anfwers  : 
*  The  king  is  bound  to  right  me,'  they,  good  people, 
4  Have  but  from  hand  to  mouth.'  Look  to  your  wives, 
Your  young  trim  wives,  your  high-day  wives,  your 
marchpanes 9 ! 

9  Marchpanes  ~\  Marchpane  was  a  confection,  made  of  piftachio- 
nutSj  almonds,  fugar,  &c.  and  in  high  efteem  in  Shakefpeare's  time,  as 
appears  from  the  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  entertainment  in  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  faid  that  the  univerfity  prefented  Sir  William  Cecil,  their 
chancellor,  with  two  pair  of  gloves,  a  marchpane,  and  two  fugar- 
loaves.  Dr.  Gray's  notes  on  Shakefpeare. 

Marchpane,  a  kind  of  fweet  bread,  or  bifcuit,  called  by  fome  almond- 
cake.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  terms  it  mazapanis,  vulgarly  martius  pants, 
G.  macepain  an«l  maffepain,  H.  warzapane,  H.  macapan,  B.  tuarct* 
peyn,  i.e.  tnaffa  pura.  But  as  few  underftood  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  it  began  to  be  generally,  though  corruptly,  called  maj/epeyn, 
niarccpeyn,  martfepeyn  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  miltake  ot  theirs, 
it  foon  took  the  name"  of  martius  panis,  an  appellation  tianiferred 
afterwards  into  other  languages.  See  Junius. 

Notes  to  Shakefpeare,  Oxford  edit. 

The  fragility  of  the  bifcuit  feems  to  be  the  chief  quality  here  al- 
luded to. 

For 
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For  if  the  foldiers  find  not  recompence, 

(As  yet  there's  none  a-hatching)  I  believe, 

You  men  of  wares,  the  men  of  wars  will  nick  ye ; 

For  flarve  nor  beg  they  muft  not.    My  fmall  means 

Are  gone  in  fumo :  Here  to  raife  a  better 

(Unlefs  it  be  with  lying,  or  dog-flattering, 

At  which  our  nation's  excellent,  obferving  dog-days, 

When  this  good  lady  broils  and  wou'd  be  bafted 

By  that  good  lord,  or  fuch-like  moral  learnings) 

Is  here  impoflible  :  Well,  I'll  rub  among  'em ; 

If  any  thing  for  honefty  be  gotten, 

Though't  be  but  bread  and  cheefe,  I  can  be  fatisfied : 

If  otherwife  the  wind  blow,  ftifF  as  I  am 

Yet  I  fhail  learn  to  muffle.    There's  an  old  lafs 

Th.at  mall  be  namelefs  yet  alive,  my  laft  hope, 

Has  often  got  me  my  pocket  full  of  crowns. 

If  all  fail — Jack-Daws,  are  you  alive  ftill  ?  Then 

I  fee  the  coait  clear,  when  fools  and  boys  can  profper. 

Enter  Fool  and  Page. 

Page.  Brave  lieutenant ! 

Fool.  Hail  to  the  man  of  worlhip  ! 
>    Chi.  You  are  fine,  Sirs, 
Moft  patting  fine  at  all  points. 

Fool.  As  you  fee,  Sir, 
Home-bred  and  handfome  i  we  cut  not  out  our  clothes 

Sir, 

At  half-fword,  as  your  taylors  do,  and  pink  'em 
With  pikes  and  partizans  ;  we  live  retir'd,  Sir, 
Gentleman-like,  and  jealous  of  our'honours. 

Chi.  Very  fine  Fool,  and  fine  Boy ;  peace  plays  with 

you 

As  the  wind  plays  with  feathers,  dances  you, 
You  grind  with  all  gulls,  gallants. 

Page.  We  can  bound  I0,  Sir, 
(When  you  foldados  bend  i'th'  hams)  and  frifk  too. 

'°.  ^fe  can  bounce.]   The  change  is  from  Mr.  Theobald's  margin, 
and  it  is,  1  believe,  the  true  word.  Sward. 

V°L.  III.  p  FooL 
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Fool.  When  twenty  of  your  trip-coats  turn  their" 

tippets, 

And  your  cold  fallads,  without  fait  or  vinegar, 
Lie  n  wambling  in  your  ftomachs-,  hemp  and  hobnails 
Will  bear  no  price  now,  hangings  and  old  harnefs 
Are  like  to  over-run  us. 

Page.  Whores  and  hot-houfes — 

Fool.  Surgeons  and  fyringes,ringoutyour faints'  bells  ! 

Page.  Your  jubilee,  your  jubilee! 

Fool.  Prob  Deum  ! 

How  our  St.  Georges  will  beftride  the  dragons, 
The  red  and  ramping  dragons  ! 

Page.  Well  advanc'd,  Fool  IZ. 

Fool.  But  then  thefting  i'th'  tail,  boy.- 

Page,  fanto  Melior\ 
For  fo  much  the  more  danger,  the  more  honour. 

Chi.  You're  very  pleafant  with  our  occupation,  gen- 
tlemen ; 

Which,  very  like,  amongfl  thefe  fiery  ferpents, 
May  light  upon  a  blind-worm  of  your  blood, 
A  mother  or  a  fitter. 

Fool.  Mine's  paft  faddle^ 

You  fhould  be  fure  of  her  elfe  :  But  fay,  Sir  Huon, 
Now  the  drum's  dubb's  o'er  IJ,  and  the  fticks  turn'd 
bed-ftaves, 

11  Be  ivambling.~\  The  old  edition  reads,  BY  •wambling.  I  have 
probably  therefore  reitored  the  true  word.  Sjmpfon. 

11  Page.  Advance V  foot '.]  The  fenfe  is  very  obfcure,  and  the  verfe 
wants  a  fyllable,  both,  I  believe,  arifing  from  the  lofs  of  a  monofyl- 
Jable,  which  1  hope  I  have  reilored.  Seward. 

_  IJ  NO-M  the  drums  dukbs.~\  Befides  the  falfe  concord,  the  meaning 
is  dire&ly  the  reverfe  of  the  true  one,  which  is,  Now  the  drum  duibt 
no  more,  the  vvar  being  over.  The  verfe  wants  a  fyllable  ;  which, 
with  the  true  reading,  I  hope  I  have  retrieved  :  though  it  might  have 
been, 

Now  the  drurn*}  dul)l/  s  o ' er  ; 

or  perhaps  dulb's  dane,  to  make  it  found  more  oddly.  After  I  had 
wrote  this  I  received  Mr.  Sympfon's  conjecture,  which  is  very  near 
the  fame  with  what  I  had  put  in  the  text.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is,  AW  the  drum  DUMB  is  ;  which  appears 
to  us  uncouth.  We  have  adopted  his  fecond  conjecture;  which 
comes  pretty  near  the  old  text. 

Ail 
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All  the  old  foxes  hunted  to  their  holes, 
The  iron  age  returned  to  Erebus, 
And  Honorificabilitudinitatibus 
Thruft  out  o'th'  kingdom  by  the  head  and  fhoulders 
What  trade  do  you  mean  to  follow  ? 
Chi.  That's  a  queflion. 

Fool.  Yes,  and  a  learned  queftion,  if  you  mark  it 
Confider,  and  fay  on. 

Chi.  Fooling,  as  thou  doft ; 

That's  the  beft  trade,  I  take  it. 

Fool.  Take  it  ftraight  then, 

For  fear  your  fellows  be  before  you :  hark  ye,  lieute- 
nant, 

Cooling's  the  thing,  the  thing  worth  all  your  fightings; 
IVY  hen  all's  done,  you  muft  fool,  Sir. 
Chi.  Well,  I  muft  then. 
Fool.  But   do  you   know   what    fooling  is  ?  true 

fooling  ? 

The  circumftances  that  belong  unto  it  ? 
For  every  idle  knave  that  mews  his  teeth, 
Wants  and  would  live,  can  juggle,  tumble,  fiddle, 
Make  a  dog-face,  or  can  abufe  his  fellow, 
Is  not  a  fool  at  firft  dam  ;  you  mall  find,  Sir, 
Strange  turnings  in  this  trade ;  to  fool  is  nothing, 
As  fooling  has  been  ;  but  to  fool  the  fair  way, 
The  new  way,  as  the  beft  men  fool  their  friends ; 
For  all  men  get  by  fooling,  merely  fooling, 
Defert  does  nothing  -,  valiant,  wife,  virtuous, 
Are  things  that  walk  by  without  bread  or  breeches. 
Chi.  I  partly  credit  that. 
Fool.  Fine  wits,  fine  wits,  Sir  ! 
There's  the  young  boy,  he  does  well  in  his  way  too, 
He  could  not  live  elie  in  his  mailer's  abfence"; 
He  ties  a  lady's  garters  fo,  fo  prettily  ! 
Say  his  hand  (lip,  but  fay  fo. 
Chi.  Why,  let  it  flip  then. 
Fool.  'Tis  ten  to  one  the  body  mall  come  after, 
nd  he  that  works  delerves  his  wages. 
Cbi.  That's  true. 

P  2  Fool. 
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Fool.  He  riddles  finely  to  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 
Expounds  dreams  like  a  prophet,  dreams  himfelf  too, 
And  wifhes  all  dreams  true  ;  they  cry  Amen, 
And  there's  a  memorandum  :  He  can  fmg  too 
Bawdy  enough  to  pleaie  old  ladies :  He  lies  rarely, 
Pawns  ye  a  fuit  of  clothes  at  all  points  fully  ; 
Can  pick  a  pocket  if  you  pleafe,  or  cafket  -, 
Lifps  when  he  lifts  to  catch  a  chamber-maid, 
And  calls  his  hoftefs  Mother  ;  thefe  are  things  now, 
If  a  man  mean  to  live 14> ;  not  fight  and  fwagger, 
Beaten  about  the  ears  with  bawling  meepfldns, 
Cut  to  the  foul  for  fummer I5 :  Here  an  arm  loft, 
And  there  a  leg ;  his  honourable  head 
Seal'd  up  in  falves  and  cerecloths,  like  a  packet, 
And  fo  fent  over  to  an  hofpital : 
Stand  there,  charge  there,  fwear  there,  whore  there, 

dead  there  ; 

And  all  this  fport  for  cheefe  and  chines  of  dog-flem, 
And  money  when  two  Wednefdays  meet  together, 
Where  to  be  loufy  is  a  gentleman, 
And  he  that  wears  a  clean  fhirt  has  his  fhrowd  on — 

Chi.  I'll  be  yojur  fcholar,  come,  if  I  like  fooling. 

Fool.  You  cannot  chufe  but  like  it ;  fight  you  one  day, 
I'll  fool  another  ;  when  your  furgeon's  paid, 
And  all  your  leaks  ftopt,  fee  whofe  flops  are  heavieft  l6j 
I'll  have  a  fhilling  for  a  can  of  wine, 

*•*•  If  a  man  mean  to  live  :  To  fgbt,  cind fiu  agger .  ~]  The  oppofition 
between  the  Page's  life,  and  the  'fine  raillery  on  the  Soldiers,  is  not 
clearly  marked  out  by  any  former  edition.  The  firit  folio  reads, 

If a  man  mean  to  live,  to  fight  and  fix  agger  t 

The  addition  of  a  fuller  ftop  by  the  two  latter  editors,  fhews  that  the/ 
faw  the  drift  of  the  Poet ;  but  I  believe  the  corruption  was  the  change 
of  the  negative  into  an  affirmative.  Senvard. 

'>  Cut  to  the  foul  for  fummer.]  The  fummer  being  the  feafon  of 
war,  I  don't  difcard  this,  tho*  it  is  a  little  obicure,  and  Mr.  Theobald 
conjeftures  that  it  might  be  honour,  which  would  certainly  much  im- 
prove it.  Seivard, 

16  IVkofe  flops  are  beaviej}.]  Slop*  mean  cloatbs,  perhaps  in  this 
place  pockets.  It  is  ftill  a  term  applied  to  apparel  at  fea,  and  the 
houfes  where  failors'  doajths  are  bought  {ire  at  this  day  called/o/^^fc 
In  the  third  aft,  Jlops  are  ufed  for  pockets. 

When 
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When  you  fliall  have  two  fergeants  for  a  counter  '7. 

Boy.  Come,  learn  of  us,  lieutenant  ±  hang  your  iron  up  j 
We'll  find  you  cooler  wars. 

Chi.  Come,  let's  together ; 
I'll  fee  your  tricks,  and  as  I  like  'em [Exeunt. 

Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  and  Captains. 

Mem.  Why  were  there  not  fuch  women  in  the  camp 

then, 

Prepar'd  to  make  me  know  'em  ? 
Eum.  'Twas  no  place,  Sir. 

1  Capt.  Why  mould  they  live  in  tumults  ?  they  are 

creatures 
Soft,  and  of  fober  natures. 

Mem.  Could  not  your  wives, 
Your  mothers,  or  your  fitters,  have  been  fent  for 
To  exercife  upon  ? 

Eum.  We  thank  your  lordfhip. 

2  Capt.  But  do  you  mean 

Mem.  I  do  mean. 

2  Capt.  What,  Sir? 

Mem.  To  fee  her, 

And  fee  thee  hang'd  too,  an  thou  anger'ft  me, 
And  thoufands  of  your  throats  cut.   Get  ye  from  me  ! 
Ye  keep  a-prating  of  your  points  of  manners, 
And  fill  my  head  with  loufy  circumftances, 
(Better  have  ballads  in't)  -,  your  courtly  worlhip  IS, 
How  to  put  off  my  hat ;  you,  how  to  turn  me  -, 
And  you,  forfooth,  to  blow  my  nole  difcretely. 

17  When  you  fiall  have  two  fergeants/or  a  counter.]  This  feems 
to  be  a  quibble  on  the  word  counter,  as  applied  to  a  prifon  and  a 

falfe  piece  of  money,  and  the  meaning  of  the  paflage,  '  I  {hall  have  a 
'  (hilling  for  a  can  of  wine,  you  only  a  counter,  and  will  be  in  cuftody 
«  of  two  fergeants,  i.  e.  officers  belonging  to  the  Counter:  R. 

18  Tour  courtly  ivorfiips 

How  to  put  off  my  bat.  "\  Mr.  Theobald  in  his  margin  fuppofes  a 
whole  line  lolt'here  ;  but  as  the  change  of  the  plural  number  to  the 
fingular  in  <worjkips  reftores  good  fenfe,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
corruption  lay  there,  cfpecially  as  Mr.  Syrnpfon  concurred  with  me  in 
the  emendation.  ScwartL 

P3  Let 
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Let  me  alone  •,  for  I  will  love  her,  fee  her, 
Talk  to  her,  and  mine  own  way. 

Eum.  She's  the  princefs. 

Mem.  Why,  let  her  be  the  devil !  I  have  fpoke 
When  thunder  durft  not  check  me.  I  muft  love  •, 
I  know  me  was  a  thing  kept  for  me. 

Eum.  And  I  know,  Sir,    ' 

Tho'  me  were  born  yours,  yet  your  ftrange  behaviour, 
And  want 

Mem.  Thou  lieft ! 

Eum.  I  do  not. 

Mem.  Ha  ! 

Eum.  I  do  not  lie,  Sir. 

I  fay,  you  want  fair  language  ;  nay,  'tis  certain 
You  cannot  fay  Good-morrow. 

Mem.  Ye  dog- whelps, 
The  proudeft  of  your  prating  tongues 

Eum.  Do,  kill  us, 

Kill  us  for  telling  truth.    For  my  part,  general, 
I  would  not  live  to  fee  men  make  a  may^game 
Of  him  I  have  made  a  mailer :  Kill  us  quickly, 
Then  you  may 

Mem.  What? 

Eum.  Do  what  you  lift,  draw  your  fword  childifhly 
Upon  your  lervants  that  are  bound  to  tell  you. 
I'm  weary  of  my  life. 

1  Capt.  And  I. 

2  Capt.  And' all,  Sir. 

Eum.  Go  to  the  princefs,  make  her  fport,  cry  to  her, 
6  I  am  the  glorious  man  of  war  !' 

Mem.  Pray  ye  leave  me. 
I'm  forry  I  was  angry  ;  I'll  think  better. 
Pray  no  more  words. 
Eum.  Good  Sir. 

Mem.  Nay  then 

2  Capt.  We're  gone,  Sir.      [Exeunt  Euw.  and  Capt. 

Enter  Calis,  Lucippe,  and  Cleantbe. 
Calls.  How  came  he  hither  ?  See,  for  Heaven's  fake, 
wenches, 

What 
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What  faces,  and  what  poftures,  he  puts  on. 
I  do  not  think  he's  perfect  I9. 

[  Memnon  walks  aftde,  full  offtrange  geflures. 

Cle.  If  your  love 

Have  not  betr#y'd  his  little  wits,  he's  well  enough, 
As  well  as. he  will  be. 

Calis.  Mark  how  he  mufes. 

Lucip.  H'has  a  battalia  now  in's  brains.  He  draws 

out;  now 
Have  at  ye,  harpers  ! 

Cle.  See,  fee,  there  the  fire  falls  ™. 

Lucip.  Look  what  an  alphabet  effaces  he  runs  thro'. 

Cle.  Oh,  love,  love,  how  amoroufly  thou  look'ft 
In  an  old  rufty  armour. 

Calis.  I'll  away, 
For  by  my  troth  I  fear  him. 

Lucip.  Fear  the  gods,  madam, 
And  never  care  what  man  can  do  :  This  fellow, 
With  all  his  frights  about  him,  and  his  furies, 
His  larums,  and  his  launces,  fwords,  and  targets, 
Nay,  cafe  him  up  in  armour  cap-a-pce, 
Yet,  durft  1  undertake,  within  two  hours, 
If  he  durft  charge,  to  give  him  fuch  a  fhake, 
Should  make  his  valour  off,  and  make  his  (hanks  to  ake. 

Cle.  For  fhame !  no  more. 

Calis.  He  mufes  (till. 

Cle.  The  devil 

Why  mould  this  old  dried  timiber,choptwith  thunder — 

Calis.  Old  wood  burns  quickeft. 

Lucip.  Out,  you  would  fay,  madam  ; 
Give  me  a  green  itick  that  may  hold  me  heat, 
And  fmoke  me  foundly  too.    He  turns,  and  fees  you. 

Cle.  There's  no  avoiding  now  ;  have  at  you  ! 

[Memnon  comes  to  bert 

">  Ida  not  think  bis  perfect.]    i.e.  Inhisfenfes.     So  Lear, 
'  I  think  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.' 

10  Fire  fails.]  The  word  I  have  fubftituted  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
one,  for  it  carries  on  the  metaphor,  which  the  other  does  not.  Mr. 
Sympfon  and  I  concurred  in  this  conjecture.  Seivard. 

P  4  Mem. 
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Mem.  Lady, 
The  more  I  look  upon  you [Stays  her. 

Ck.  The  more  you  may,  Sir. 

Calis.  Let  him  alone. 

Mem.  I  would  denre  your  patience.  f 
The  more,  I  fay,  I  look,  the  more — —      {Stays  her. 

Lucip.  My  fortune. 
'Tis  very  apt,  Sir. 

Mem.  Women,  let  my  fortune 
And  me  alone,  I  wifh  you.  Pray  come  this  way  •, 
And  ftand  you  ftill  there,  lady. 

Calis.  Leave  the  words,  Sir, 
And  leap  into  the  meaning. 

Mem.  Then  again 
I  tell  you,  I  do  love  you. 

Calis.  Why11? 

Mem.  No  queftions  ; 

Pray  no  more  queftions.     I  do  love  you  infinitely. 
Why  do  you  fmile  ?  Am  I  ridiculous  ? 

Calis.  I'm  monftrous  fearful. — No,  I  joy  you  love  me. 

Mem.  Joy  on  then,  and  be  proud  on't ;  I  do  love 

you. 

Stand  ftill  •,  do  not  trouble  me,  you  women  ! 
He  loves  you,  lady,  at  whMe  feet  have  kneel'd 
Princes  to  beg  their  freedoms  ;  he  whole  valour 
Has  over-run  whole  kingdoms. 

Calis.  That  makes  me  doubt,  Sir, 
'Twill  over-run  me  too. 

A'Jem.  He  whofe  fword 

Cle.  1  alk  not  ib  big,  Sir  j  you  will  fright  the  princefs. 

Mem.  Ha! 

Lucip.  No  forfooth. 

Calis.  I  know  you  have  done  wonders. 

Mem.  I  have,  and  will  do  more  and  greater,  braver ; 
And,  for  your  beauty,  miracles.  Name  that  kingdom, 
And  take  your  choice 

Calis.  Sir,  I  am  not  ambitious. 

11  Calis.  Why'f'}  Mr.  Seward,  we  think  injudicioufly,  gives  this 
inte:rogatory  to  CJeanth. 

Mem. 
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Mem.  You  fhall  be ;  'tis  the  child  of  glory.     She 

»      that  I  love, 

Whom  my  defires  fhall  magnify,  time  ftories, 
And  all  the  empires  of  the  earth 

Cle.  I  would  fain  aik  him 

Lucip.  Prithee  be  quiet ;  he  will  beat  us  both  elfe. 

Ck.  What  will  you  make  me  then,  Sir  ? 

Mem.  I  will  make  thee 
Stand  (till  and  hold  thy  peace !  I  have  a  heart,  lady 

Calis.  You  were  a  monfter  elfe. 

Mem.  A  loving  heart. 
A  truly  loving  heart, 

Calis.  Alas,  how  came  it  ? 

Mem.  I  would  you  had  it  in  your  hand,  fweet  lady, 
To  lee  the  truth  it  bears  you. 

Cahs.  Do  you  give  it • 

Lucip.  That  was  well  thought  upon. 

Cle.  'Twill  put  him  to't,  wench. 

Calis.  And  you  mall  fee  I  dare  accept  it,  Sir, 
Take't  in  my  hand  and  view  it :  If  I  find  it 
A  loving  and  a  fweet  heart,  as  you  call  it, 
I  am  bound,  I  am. 

Mem.  No  more  -,  I'll  fend  it  to  you  •, 
As  I  have  honour  in  me,  you  (hall  have  it. 

Cle.  Handfomely  done,  Sir ;  and  perfum'd,  by  all 

means ; 
The  weather's  warm,  Sir. 

Mem.  With  all  circumftance. 

Lucip.  A  napkin  wrought  moft  curioufly. 

Mem.  Divinely. 

Cle.  Put  in  a  goblet  of  pure  gold. 

Mem.  Yes,  in  jacinth, 
That  me  may  fee  the  fpirits  thro*. 

Lucip.  You  have  greas'd  him 
For  chewing  love  again  in  hafte. 

Cle.  If  he  mould  do  it. 

Calis.  If  Heav'n  mould  fall  we  fhould  have  larks : 
He  do  it ! 

Cle.  See,  how  he  thinks  upon't. 

Calis. 
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Calls.  He'll  think  thcfe  three  years, 
Ere  he  prove  fuch  an  afs.    I  lik'd  his  offer  : 
There  was  no  other  way  to  put  him  off  elfe. 

Mem.  I  will  do  it.     Lady,  expect  my  heart. 

Calis.  I  do,  Sir. 

Mem.  Love  it ;  for  'tis  a  heart  that and  fo  I 

leave  you.  \JLxit. 

Cle.  Either  he  is  ftark  mad, 
Or  elfe,  I  think,  he  means  it. 

Calls.  He  muft  be  ftark  mad, 
Or  he  will  never  do  it :  'Tis  vainglory 
And  want  of  judgment  that  provoke  this  in  him  ; 
Sleep  and  fociety  cure  all.     His  heart  ? 
No,  no,  good  gentleman  !  there's  more  belongs  to't ; 
Hearts  are  at  higher  prices./   Let's  go  in, 
And  there  examine  him  a  little  better. 
Shut  all  the  doors  behind,  for  fear  he  follow  i 
I  hope  I've  loft  a  lover,  and  am  glad  on't.      [Exeunt. 


~r\ 


ACT  II. 


Enter  Memnon  alone. 

but  to  die.     Dogs  do  it,  ducks  with 

dabbling, 

Birds  fing  away  their  fouls,  and  babies  fleep  'em. 
Why  do  I  talk  of  that  is  treble  vantage  ? 
For,  in  the  other  world,  (he's  bound  to  have  me  ; 
Her  princely  word  is  paft  :  My  great  deiert  too 
Will  draw  her  to  come  after  prefently  -, 
'Tis  juftice,  and  the  gods  muft  fee  it  done  too. 
Befides,  no  brother,  father,  kindred,  there 
Can  'hinder  us  ;  all  languages  are  alike  too. 
There  love  is  ever  lafting,  ever  young, 
Free  from  difeafes,  ages",  jealoufies, 

"  Difeafes,  agesf</V«/0«/foj.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon  both 

read 
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Bawds,beldames,pandarsZJ,purgers.  Die  ?  'tis  nothing: 
Men  drown  themfelves  for  joy  to  draw  in  juleps, 
When  they  are  hot  with  wine  ;  in  dreams  we  do'it; 
And  many  a  handfome  wench  that  loves  the  fport  well, 
Gives  up  her  foul  fo  in  her  lover's  bofom. 
But  I  muft  be  incis'd  firft,  cut  and  open'd, 
My  heart,  and  handfomely,  ta£n  from  me  •,  ftay  there; 
Dead  once  —  Stay  !  let  me  think  again  !    Who  do  I 

,  know  there  ? 

For  elfe  to  wander  up  and  down  unwaited  on, 
And  unregarded  in  my  place  and  project, 
Is  for  a  fowter's  foul,  not  an  old  foldier's. 
My  brave  old  regiments  —  ay,  there  it  goes  — 
That  have  been  kill'd  before  me  ;  right  ! 


Chilax. 

Chi.  He's  here, 
And  I  muft  trouble  him. 

Mem.  Then  thofe  I  have  conquer'd, 
To  make  my  train  full. 

Chi.  Sir! 

Mem.  My  captains  then  - 

Cbi.  Sir,  I  befeech  vou-  - 

Mem.  For  to  meet  hcfehere, 
Being  a  princefs,  and  a  king's  fole  fifter, 
With  great  accommodation,  muft  be  car'd  for. 

Chi.  Weigh  but  the  foldiers'  poverty. 

Mem.  Mine  own  troop  firft, 
For  they  mail  die. 

Chi.  How  ?  what's  this  ? 

•ead  aches  ;  but  1  lee  no  lufficient  reuibn  for  any  change  ;  ages  in  the 
'lural  may  properly  fignify  old  age.  '     Seaward. 

•dge,  the  fingular,  is  more  commonly  ufed  to  fignlfy  old  age,  than 
he  plural,  ages.  Here,  however,  the  plural  feems  to  be  fo  applied, 
;nd  to  form  an  anthithefis  ; 

There  lo<ve  is  e*verlafting,  ever  young,   ' 
Free  from  dijeafes,  ages,  &c. 

1?  HaivJs,  beldames,  painters,  purgers.]  I  have  ventur'd  upon  a 
hange  here,  though  I  allow  the  former  reading  is  fenfe  ;  but  that 
an  Jars  are  more  proper  companions  to  bawds  and  beldames  than 
ainters,  I  believe  all  will  allow.  Seiuard. 

Mem. 
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Mem.  Next-  —  - 

Chi.  Shall  I  fpeak  louder  ?  Sir  ! 

Mem.  A  fquarc  battalia—- 

Chi.  You  do  not  think  of  us. 

Mem.  Their  armours  gilded  - 

Chi    Good  noble  Sir  ! 

Mem.  And  round  ab9Ut  fuch  engines 
Shall  make  hell  ftiake. 

Chi.  You  do  not  mock  me  f 

Mem.  For,  Sir, 
I  will  be  ftrong,  as  brave  - 

Chi.  You  may  confider  ; 
You  know  we've  ferv'd  you  long  enough. 

Mem.  No  foldier 

That  ever  landed  on  the  blefs'd  Elyzium 
Did  or  (hall  march,  as  I  will. 

Chi.  'Would  you  would  march,  Sir, 
Up  to  the  king,  and  get  us  -  - 
Mem.  King  nor  Keifer  *4 


*+  King  nor  Keifer.]  'Though  this  poffefles  all  the  former  editions, 
I  can  fee  neither  reafon  nor  hunour  in  the  m.ftaken  fP'n 


Mr.  Seward  fubftitutes  Cr/«rfor  Keifer  ,  but  there  needs  no  alten,- 
tion.     Spenfer  frequently  ufes  the  expreffion  of  lung?  and  kefar,  in 
Fairy  Queen  .  , 

«  Whilft  kings  and  fc/aw  at  her  feet  did  them  proftrate.  ^ 

<  .  -  -The  captive  hearts 

'  Of  kings  and  kef  art:  \  4;  c"  7>  !.  '' 

«  This  is  the  ftate  of  ~  kef  art  and  of  kings.'    B.  6.  c.^.  1.  5- 
'  Mighty  kings  and  kefars  into  thraldom  brought. 

B.  3-c.  n.f.  29. 
«  Ne  ^/«r  fpared  he  a  whit,  nor  kings.'  B.  6.  c.  iz-  f.  28. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  fpeaking,  and  is  found  among  other  poets. 

In  the  Vifions  of  Pierce  Plowman, 

*  Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  duft  pafhed 
'  Kings  and  kayfers,  knights  and  popes.' 

Alfo  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  aft  ii.  fcene  ii. 

•  Tu-  I  charge  you  in  the  queen's  name  keep  the  peace, 
4  Hit.  Tell  me  o'  no  queen  or  key  far.' 
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Shall  equal  me  in  that  world. 

Cbi.  What  a  devil  ails  he  ? 

Mem.  Next,  the  rare  beauties  of  thofe  towns  I  fir'd. 

Chi.  I  fpeak  of  money,  Sir. 

Mem.  Ten  thoufand  coaches 

Cbi.  Oh,  pounds,  Sir,  pounds.     I  befeech  your 

lordftiip, 
Let  coaches  run  out  of  your  remembrance. 

Mem.  In  which  the  wanton  Cupids,  and  the  graces, 
Drawn  with  the  weftern  winds,  kindling  defires — 
And  then  our  poets 

Cbi.  Then  our  pay. 

Mem.  For,  Chilax,  when  the  triumph  comes ;  the 

princefs 
Then,  for  I'll  have  a  Heav'n  made 

Chi.  Blefs  your  lordfhip  ! 

Mem.  Stand  ftill,  Sir IJ. 

Cbi.  So  I  do. 

Mem.  And  in  it 

Chi.  Death,  Sir, 
You  talk  you  know  not  what. 

Mem.  Such  rare  devices ! 
Make  me,  I  fay,  a  Heav'n. 

Chi.  I  fay  fo  too,  Sir. 

Mem.  For  here  mall  run  a  conilellation. 

Cbi.  And  there  a  piffing-conduit. 

Mem.  Ha  ! 

Cbi.  With  wine,  Sir. 

Mem.  A  fun  there  in  his  height,  there  fuch  a  planet. 

It  occurs  likewife  in  Harrington's  Ariofto, 

For  myters,  ftates,  nor  crowns  may  not  exclude 
'  Popes,  mightie  kings  nor  keyfan  from  the  fame.* 

C.  44.  f.  47. 

Thefe  proofs  are  extrafted  from  Warton's  Obfervations  on  Spcn- 
fer,  vol.  ii.  p.  ziz.  R 

**  Chi.  Bleft  your  LorJ/kip! 

Stand ft'ill.  Sir. 

Mem.  Soldo,  and  in  it]  The  abfurdity  of  Cbilax  bidding 
Memnon  ftand fill! ,  and  his  anfwering./S  Ida,  is  I  think  very  obvious, 
and  the  emendation  almoft  felf-evident.  SrwarJ. 

Cbi. 
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Chi.  But  where's  our  money  ?  where  runs  that  ? 

Mem.  Ha! 

Chi.  Money, 
Money,  an't  like  your  lordfhip. 

Mem.  Why,  all  the  carriage  fhall  come  behind, 
The  fluff,  rich  hangings,  treafure  j  or,  fay  we've  none  ? 

Chi.  1  may  fay  fo  truly, 

For  hang  me  if  I  have  a  groat.  I've  ferv'd  well, 
And  like  an  honeft  man  :  I  fee  no  reafon 

Mem.  Thou  muft  needs  die,  good  Chilax. 

Chi.  Very  well,  Sir. 

Mem.  I  will  have  honeft,  valiant  fouls  about  me  ; 
I  cannot  mifs  thee. 

Chi.  Die? 

Mem.  Yes,  die  ;  and  Pelius> 
Eumenes,  and  Polybius :  I  fhall  think 
Of  more  within  thefe  two  hours. 

Chi.  Die,  Sir? 

Mem.  Ay,  Sirz6; 
And  you  fhall  die. 

Chi.  When,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip  ? 

Mem.  To-morrow  fee  you  do  die. 

Chi.  A  fhort  warning. 
Troth,  Sir,  I'm  ill  prepar'd. 

Mem.  I  die  myielf  then  j 
Befides,  there's  reafon 

Chi.  Oh! 

Mem.  I  pray  thee  tell  me, 
For  thou  art  a  great  dreamer • 

Chi.  I  can  dream,  Sir. 
If  I  eat  well  and  fleep  well  *7. 

z6  I,  Sir.]  We  have  no  doubt  that  7,  in  this  place,  means  Ay. 
It  was  the  ulual  way  of  writing  that  word  formerly  ;  and  Memnon 
tloes  not  feevn  to  dtfign  more  than  a  meie  aflent  to  the  queftion,  from 
this  circumftance,  that  he  informs  Chilax  feveral  lines  afterwards  of 
his  intent  to  die  himfelf.  R. 

*7  If  I  eat  <well  andjleep  well.]  Luxurious  eating  makes  unquiet 
{lumbers,  and  unquiet  flumbers  create  frequent  dreams,  but  they  who 
Jleep  well  dream  little :  I  think  therefore  I  have  reilored  the  true 
reading,  which  gives  new  humour  as  well  as  a^new  fenfe.  Setvard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  Jleep  ILL. 

Mem. 
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Mem.  Was  it  never 
tjy  dream  or  apparition  open'd  to  thee 

Chi.  He's  mad. 

Metn.  What  the  other  world  was,  or  Elyzium  ? 
Didft  never  travel  in  thy  fleep  ? 

Chi.  To  taverns, 

When  I  was  drunk  o'er  night ;  or  to  a  wench  ; 
There's  an  Elyzium  for  you,  a  young  lady 
Wrapt  round  about  you  like  a  fnake  !   Is  that  it  ? 
Or  if  that  ftrange  Elyzium  that  you  talk  of 
Be  wh~re  the  devil  is,  I  have  dream'd  of  him, 
And  that  I  have  had  him  by  the  horns,  and  rid  him ; 
He  trots  the  dagger  out  o'th'  Iheath. 

Mem.  Elyzium, 
The  blefTed  fields,  man ! 

Chi.  I  know  no  fields  blefled, 

But  thofe  I  have  gain'd  by.  I  have  dream'd  I  have  been 
<In  Heav'n  too. 

Mem.  There,  handle  that  place ;  that's  Elyzium. 

Chi.  Brave  finging,  and  brave  dancing, 
And  rare  things. 
•  Mem.  Allfullofflow'rs. 

Chi.  And  pot-herbs. 

Mem.  Bow'rs  for  lovers, 
And  everlafting  ages  of  delight. 

Chi.  I  ilept  not  fo  far. 

Mem.  Meet  me  on  thofe  banks 
Some  two  days  hence.  « 

Chi.  In  dream,  Sir? 

Mem.  No  ;  in  death,  Sir. 
\nd  there  I  mufter  all,  and  pay  the  foldier. 
\way  -,  no  more*,  no  more ! 

Chi.  God  keep  your  lordfhip  ! 
This  is  fine  dancing  for  us. 

Enter  Siphax. 
Sip.  Where's  the  general  ? 

Chi.  There's  the  old  fi^n  of  Memnon  ;  where  the 
foul  is 

You 
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You  may  go  look,  as  I  have. 

Sip.  What's  the  matter? 

Chi.  Why,  queftion  him  and  fee  •,  he  talks  of  devils, 
Hells,'  Heav'ns,  princes,  pow'rs,  and  potentates. 
You  muft  to  th'  pot  too. 

Sip.  How  ? 

Chi.  Do  you  know  Elyzium  r 
A  tale  he  talks  the  wild-goofe-chafe  of. 

Sip.  Elyzium? 
1  have  read  of  fuch  a  place. 

Chi.  Then  get  you  to  him, 
You  are  as  fine  company  as  can  be  fitted. 
Your  worfhip's  fairly  met  *8. 

Sip.  Mercy  upon  us, 
What  ails  this  gentleman  ? 

Mem.  Incifion1' 

Sip.  How  his  head  works  ? 

Mem.  Between  two  ribs  •, 
If  he  cut  ftiort,  or  mangle  me,  I'll  take  him 
And  twirl  his  neck  about. 

Sip.  Now  gods  defend  us ! 

Mem.  In  a  pure  cup  tranfparent,  with  a  writing 
To  fignify 

Sip.  I  never  knew  him  thus : 
Sure  he's  bewitch'd,  or  poifon'd. 

Mem.  Who's  there  ? 

Sip.  I,  Sir. 

Mem.  Come  hitber.    Siphax  ? 

Sip.  Yes  -,  how  does  your  lordfhip  ? 

Mem.  Well,  God-a-mercy,  foldier,  very  well ; 
But  prithee  tell  me 

Sip.  Any  thing  I  can,  Sir. 

Mem.  What  durft  thou  do  to  gain  the  rareft  beauty 
The  world  has  ?  _^______ 

18  Tour  war/hip's  fairly  met.]  We  fufpcd  theie  words  fhould  form 
Sjprux's  addrefs  to  Memnon  ;  but  will  not  difturb  the  text. 

*9  Mem.  Provifion.']  As  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a  word  flwuld 
ftand  here  without  any  idea  connecting  with  the  following  fentence, 
I  have  fubftituted  the  natural  word,  which  I'm  confirmed  in  by  Mr. 
Sympfon's  concurrence  in  the  fame  conjedure.  '  Stward.^ 

Sip. 
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Sip.  That  the  world  has  ?  'tis  worth  doing. 
Mem.  Is  it  fo  ?  but  what  doing  bears  it  ? 
Sip.  Why,  any  thing;  all  dangers  it  appears  to. 
Mem.  Name  fome'  of  thole  things ;  do. 
Sip.  I  would  undertake,  Sir, 
A  voyage  round  about  the  world. 

Mem.  Short,  Siphax. 
A  merchant  does  it  to  fpice  pots  of  ale. 
Sip.  I  would  fwim  in  armour. 
Mem.  Short  ftill ;  a  poor  jade' 
Loaden  will  take  a  dream,  and  ftem  it  ftron^ly 
To  leap  a  mare. 

Sip.  The  plague  I  durft. 
Mem.  Still  fhorter ; 
I'll  cure  it  with  an  onion. 
Sip.  Surfeits. 
Mem.  Short  ftill ; 

They  are  often  phyfics  for  our  healths,  and  help  us. 
Sip.  I  would  ftand  a  breach. 
Mem.  Thinexhonour  bids  thee,  foldier  : 
'Tis  ihame  to  find  a  llxonu  caufe. 

Sip.   I  durft,  Sir, 
Fight  with  the  felled  rnonfter. 
•    Mem.  That's  the  poor-eft  ; 

Man  was  ordain'd  their  mafter.    Durft  you  die,  Sir  ? 
Sip.  How  ?   die,  my  lord1! 
Mem.  Die,  Siphax  ;  take  thy  fword, 
And  come  by  that  door  to  her  ?  There's  a  price 
To  buy  a  laity  love  at. 

Sip.  I  am  well  content,  Sir, 
To  prove  no  purchafer. 

Mem.  Away,   thou  world-worm  ! 
Thou  win  a  matchlefs  beauty  ? 

Sip.  'Tis  to  lofe't,  Sir ; 

For  being  dead,  where's  the  reward  I  reach  at  ? 
The  love  I  labour  for  ? 

Mem.  There  it  begins,  fool. 
Thou   art  merely  cozen'd  ;   for  the  loves  w'e   now 

know 
Voj..  III.  Are 
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Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  hated  ?° 
Defires  ftirr'd  up  by  Nature  to  encreafe  her  ; 
Licking  of  one  another  to  a  luft ; 
Coarfe  and  bafe  appetites,  earth's  mere  inheritors, 
And  heirs  of  idlenefs  and  blood :  Pure  love, 
That  that  the  foul  affects,  and  cannot  purchafe 
While  me  is  loaden  with  our  flefh ;  that  love,  Sir# 
Which  is  the  price  of  honour,  dwells  not  here  j 
Your  ladies'  eyes  are  lamplefs  to  that  virtue  ; 
That  beauty  fmiles  not  on  a  cheek  wafh'd  over, 
Nor  fcents  the  fweets  of  ambers :  Below,  Siphax, 
Below  us  in  the  other  world,  Elyzium, 
Where's  no  more  dying,  no  defpairing,  mourning. 
Where  all  defires  are  full,  deferts  down  loaden, 
There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever  living  \ 

Sip.  Why  do  we  love  in  this  world  then  ? 

Mem.  To  preferve  it, 

The  Maker  loft  his  work  elfe ;   but  mark,  Siphax.,  - 
What  iffues  that  love  bears. 

Sip.  Why,  children,  Sir 

I  never  heard  him  talk  thus  j   thus  divinely 
And  fenfible  before. 

Mem.  It  does  fo,  Siphax ; 

Things  like  ourfelves,  as  fenfual,  vain,  unvented   - 
Bubbles,  and  breaths  of  air  ;  got  with  an  itching 
As  blifters  are,  and  bred,  as  much  corruption 
Flows  from  their  lives,forrow  conceives  andfhapes'em,, 
And  oftentimes  the  death  of  thofe  we  love  moft. 
The  breeders  bring  them  to  the  world  to  curie  'em  y 
Crying  they  creep  amongft  us  like  young  cats  ; 
Cares  and  continual-  croffes  keeping  with  'em, 
They  make  time  old  to  tend  them,  and  experience 

50  • and  hated 

Dejires."]  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I  concurred  in  believing  baied  to 
be  a  corruption,  though  we  allow  it  to  make  good  fenfe ;  heated 
feems  much  the  moft  natural  word.  Seaward. 

Heated  is  not  amifs  in  itfelf ;  but  would  in  this  place  be  tautology  :' 

-for  the  lo<ves  ive  now  knoiv 

•Are  but  the  heats  of  half  an  hour,  and  heated 
Defire ^,&C. 

Art 
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An  afs,  they  alter  fo :   They  grow,  and  goodly ; 
Ere  we  can  turn  our  thoughts,  like  drops  of  water, 
They  fall  into  the  main,  are  known  no  more : 
This  is  the  love  of  this  world.    I  muft  tell  thee, 
For  thou  art  understanding. 

Sip.  What  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  as  a  faithful  man — nay,  I  dare  truft  thee : 
I  love  the  princefs. 

Sip.  There  'tis  that  has  fir'd  him  ; 
I  knew  he  had  fome  infpiration. 
But  does  (he  know  it,  Sir  ? 

Mem.  Yes,  marry  does  me  5 
I've  given  my  heart  unto  her. 

Sip.  If  you  love  her 

M?w.Nay,  underftand  me-,  rny  heart  taken  from  me, 
Out  of  my  body,  man,  and  fo  brought  to  her. 
How  lik'ft  thou  that  brave  offer  ?  There's  the  love 
I  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living31 ! 
She  muft  in  juftice  come,  boy,  ha? 

Sip.  Your  heart,  Sir  ? 

Mem.  Ay,  fo,  by  all  means,  Siphax. 

Sip.  He  loves  roaft  well 
That  eats  the  fpit. 

Mem.  And  fmce  thou'rt  come  thus  fitly^ 
I'll  do  it  prefently,  and  thou  malt  carry  it ; 
For  thou  canft  tell  a  ftory,  and  defcribe  it. 
And  I  conjure  thee,  Siphax,  by  thy  gentry, 
Next  by  the  glorious  battles  we  have  fought  in, 
By  all  the  dangers,  wounds,  heats,  colds,  diftrefles, 
Thy  love  next,  and  obedience,  nay,  thy  life 

Sip.  But  one  thing,  firft,Sir:  If  me  pleas'd  to  grant  it, 
Could  you  not  love  her  here,  and  live  ?  Confider. 

JI  And  after  death,  the  living.]  I  doubt  whether  loving  be  not  the 
true  word  here,  but  as  both  are  nearly  equal,  as  to  fenfe,  I  fhall  not 
change  the  text.  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  whole  claufe,  taken  together,  agrees 
txadUy  with  what  has  gone  before  : 

ffbtre's  the  love 

/  told  thee  of,  and  after  death  the  living  ! 
Thefe  words  are  little  clfe  than  repeating, 

There,  Siphax,  there,  where  loves  are  ever  living. 

2  Mem. 
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Mem.  Ha  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  could. 

Sip.  'T would  be  far  nearer; 
Befides,  the  fweets  here  would  induce  the  laft  love^ 
And  link  it  in. 

Mem.  Thou  fay'ft  right;  but  our  ranks  here 
And  bloods  are  bars  between  us ;  me  muft  ftand  off 

I,--; .,    too* 
As  I  perceive  fhe  does. 

Sip.  Defert  and  duty 
Make  even  all,  Sir. 

Mem.  Then  the  king,  tho'  I 

Have  merited  as  much  as  man  can,  muft  fiot  let  her, 
So  many  princes  covetous  of  her  beauty. 
I  would  with  all  my  heart,  but  'tis  impofiible. 

Sip.  Why,  fay  fhe  marry  after  ? 

Mem.  No,  me  dares  not ; 
•The  gods  dare  not  do  ill  •,  come. 

Sip.  Do  you  mean  it  ? 

Mem.  Lend  me  thy  knife,  and  help  me  off. 

Sip.  For  Heaven  fake, 
Be  not  fo  ftupid  mad,  dear  general ! 

Mem.  Difpatch,  I  fay.. 

Sip.  As  you  love  that  you  look  for, 
Heav'n  and  the  blefled  life 

Mem.  Hell  take  thee,  coxcomb  ! 
Why  doft  thou  keep  me  from  it  ?  Thy  knife,  I  fay  1 

Sip.  Do  but  this  one  thing,  on  my  knees  I  bee  it 
Stay  but  two  hours  'till  I  return  again. 
For  I  will  to  her,  tell  her  all  your  merits, 
Your  moil  unvalued  love,  and  Jail  your  danger  • 
If  me  relent,  then  live  Hill,  and  live  loving 
Happy,  and  high  in  favour :  if  me  frown 

Mem.  Shall  I  be  fure  to  know  it  ? 
,Sip.  As  I  live,  Sir, 

My  quick  return  mall  ejther  bring  you  fortune 
Or  leave  you  to  your  own  fate. 

Mem.  Two  hours? 

Sip.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  Let  it  be  kept.— Away  !  I  will  expecl  it. 

{.Exeunt  Mem.  and  Sip. 
Enter 
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Enter  Cbilax,  Fool,  and  Page. 

Chi    You  dainty  wits  !  Two  of  ye  to  a  cater 
To  cheat  him  of  a  dinner  ?  ' 

Page.  Ten  at  court,  Sir, 
Are  few  enough  ,  they  are  as  wife  as 


are. 


- 

Wftat  ye  can  do,  and  when  ye  li 
f06f.  Your  patience; 

^V*  hord.  day  at  court>  a  fifli 
r  Cfr.  So  it  feems,  Sir, 

The  fins  grow  out  of  thy  face. 
Fool.  And  to  purchafe 

Or  a 


And  tubs  of  pork;   vociferating  veals 
And  tongues  that  ne'er  told  lie  yet 
Oh.  Line  thy  mouth  with  'em 


The  officers'  underfhmdings  are  fo  phlegmatic 
They  cannot  apprehend  us 
Chi.  That's  areat  pity, 
Foryoudeferveir,  and,  being 


Enter  Stremon  and  bis  Boy. 

s  I  am  virtuous  ! 
,  thieves  amongft  ourfeives  ? 
g».  Stremon  ! 
^^.  Lieutenant  ! 
Chi.  Welcome  afhore,  afhore. 


?"  ali  ^^  feems  t0  be  the  name  of  feme 
^^^^^^  «* 

0,3  Fool. 
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Fool.  What,  moniieur  Mufick  ? 

Stre   My  fine  fool ! 

Page.  Fellow  Crack!  why,  what  a  confort 
Are  we  now  blefs'd  withal  ? 

Fool   Fooling  and  fiddling. 

Nav    an  we  live  not  now,  boys-What  new  fongs, 
firrah? 

Stre.  A  thoufand,  man,  a  thoufand, 

Fool  Itching  airs, 
Alluding  to  the  old  fport? 

Fool.  Andallhowedoes  fmall  Tim  Treble  here ;  the 

heart  on't  ? 

Boy.  To  do  you  fcwice. 
Fool.  Oh,  Tim  !  the  times,  the  times,  Tim ! 
Stre.  How  does  the  general  ? 
And  next,  what  money's  ftirring  ? 

Chi    For  the  general, 
He's  here-,  but  fuch  a  general !  The  time's  changd, 

Stremon-, 

He  was  the  liberal  general,  and  the  loving, 
The  feeder  of  a  ioldier,  and  the  father; 

But  now  become  the  ftupid'ft 

Stre.  Why,  what  ails  he  ? 

Chi.  Nay,  if   a  horfe  knew,    and  his  head  s  big 

enough, 

I'll  han«  for't.     Didft  thou  ever  lee  a  dog 
Run  mad  o'th'  tooth-ach  ?  Such  another  toy 
Is  he  now  -,  fo  he  glotes,  and  grins,  and  bites. 
Fool  Why,  hang  him  quickly,  and  then  he  cant 

hurt  folks. 

Chi.  One  hour  raving, 
Another  fmiling,  not  a  word  the  third  hour. 
1  tell  thee,   Stremon,  h'  has  a  ftirring  foul  •, 
Whatever  it  attempts,  or  labours  at, 
Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another. 

fool.  I'll  keep  it  out  of  me,  for  mine's  but  buckram  -, 
He  would  bounce  that  out  in  two  hours. 
Chi.  Then  he  talks 
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The  ftrangeft  and  the  maddeft  fluff  from  reafon, 
Or  any  thing  you  offer — Stand  thou  there ; 
Fll  fhew  thee  how  he  is,  for  I'll  play  Memnon, 
The  ftrangeft  general  that  e'er  thou  heardft  of". 
Stremon ! 

Strc.  My  lord ! 

Cbi.  Go  prefently,  and  find  me 
A  black  horfe  with  a  blue  tail ;  bid  the  blank  cornet 
Charge  thro*  the  lea,  and  fink  the  navy  ;  foftly, 
Our  fouls  are  things  not  to  be  waken'd  in  us 
With  larums,  and  loud  bawlings  -,  for  in  Elyzium, 
Stillnefs  and  quietnefs,  and  fweetnefs,  firrah, 
I  will  have,  for  it  much  concerns  mine  honour, 
Such  a  ftrong  reputation  54  for  my  welcome 
As  all  the  world  mall  fay :  For,  in  the  forefront, 
So  many  on  white  unicorns,  next  them 
My  gentlemen,  my  cavaliers  and  captains, 
Ten  deep,  and  trapp'd  with  tenter-hooks35,  to  take  hold 
Of  all  occafions ;  for  Friday  cannot  fim  out 
The  end  I  aim  at :  Tell  me  of  Diocles, 
And  what  he  dares  do  !  Dare  he  meet  me  naked  ? 
Thunder  in  this  hand  ;  in  his  left — Fool ! 

Fool.  Yes,  Sir. 

Chi.  Fool,  I  would  have  thee  fly  i'th'  air,  fly  fwifdy 
To  that  place  where  the  fun  fets,  there  deliver. 

Fool.  Deliver?  What,  Sir? 

Chi.  This,  Sir,  this,  you  flave,  Sir !  [All  laugh. 
Death,  ye  rude  rogues,  ye  fcarabes'6!  [Seizes  the  Fool. 

J'  The ftrangeft  general  that  eer  tbou  heardft  of,  Stremon.]  Stremon 
ftiould  certainly  beg^n  a  new  line,  and  is  the  beginning  of  Chilax's 
ailing  the  General,  as  is  proved  by  Stremon's  anfwcr. 

J+  Such  a  ftrong  reputation.]  I  have  ventured  to  infert  in  the  text 
a  conjeilure  of  Mr.  Sympfon's,  as  believing  he  has  hit  upon  the  true 
reading.  SnvarJ. 

They  read,  ftrong  preparation  ;  but  there  is  not  fufficient  reafon  to 
rejeft  the  old  reading. 

5;  Trapt  ivith  tenter-hooks.~\   Trapt  fignifies  accoutered,  accommo- 
dated; as  we  ftill  ufe  the  word  trappings.     So  in  Ben  Jonfon, 
'  And  to  anfwer  all  things  elfe, 
*  Trap  our  fhaggy  thighs  with  bells.' 
56  Scarabe}.]  See  note  to  Elder  Brother,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

Fool. 
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Fool.  Hold,  for  Heav'n's  fake, 
Lieutenant,  fweet  lieutenant ! 

Chi.  I  have  done,  Sir. 

Page.  You've  wrung  his  neck  off. 

Chi.  No,  Boy ;  'tis  the  nature 
Of  this  ftrange  pafiion,  when  it  hits,  to  hale  people 
Along  by  th'  hair,  to  kick  'em,  break  their  heads. 

Fool.  Do  you  call  this  acting  ?  was  your  part  to 
beat  me  ? 

Chi.  Yes,  I  muft  act  all  that  he  does. 

Fool.  Plague  act  you, 
I'll  act  no  more. 

Stre.  'Tis  but  to  mew,  man. 

Fool.  Then,  man, 

He  mould  haveihew'd  it  only,  and  not  done  it; 
I  am  lure  he  beat  me  beyond  action. 
Gouts  o'  your  heavy  fift  ! 

Chi.  I'll  have  thee  to  him  ; 

Thou  haft  a  fine  wit,  fine  Fool,  and  canft  play  rarely. 
He'll  hug  thee,  boy,  and  fcroke  thee. 

Fool.  I'll  to  the  flocks  firft, 
Ere  I  be  ftrok'd  thus. 

Sire.  But  how  came  he,  Chilax  ? 

Chi.  I  know  not  that. 

Stre.  I'll  to  him. 

Chi.  He  loves  thee  well, 

And  much  delights  to  hear  thee  fing  •,  much  taken 
He  has  been  with  thy  battle  fongs. 

Stre.  If  mufick 

Can  find  his  madnefs,  I'll  fo  fiddle  him, 
That  out  it  mail  by  th'  fhoulde'rs. 

Chi.  My  fine  fiddler, 
He'll  firk  you,  an  you  take  not  heed  too.     'Twill  be 

rare  fport 

To  fee  his  own  trade  triumph  over  him  ;  [Afide. 

His  lute  lac'd  to  his  head,  for  creeping  hedges  ; 
For  money  there's  none  ftirring. — Try,  good  Stremon,' 
Now  what  your  filver  found  37  can  do  ;  our  voices 

3"  Siher  found.]  In  Shake  If  care's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ad  iv.  fcene  v. 

one 
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Are  but  vain  echoes. 

Stre.  Something  fhall  be  done 
Shall  make  him  underftand  all.    Let's  to  th'  tavern  ; 
I  have  fome  few  crowns  left  yet :  my  whiftle  wet  once', 
I'il  pipe  him  fuch  a  paven 3* 

Chi,  Hold  rhy  head  up; 

I'll  cure  it  with  a  quart  of  wine.    Come,  coxcomb, 
Come,  boy !  take  heed  of  napkins. 

Fool.  You'll  no  more  acting  ? 

Chi.  No  more,  chicken. 

Fool.  Go  then.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sipbax  at  one  door,  and  a  Gentleman  at  the  other. 

Sip.  God  fave  you,  Sir !  Pray  how  might  I  fee  the 
princefs  ? 

Gent,  Why,  very  fitly,  Sir;  fhe's  e'en  now  ready 
To  walk  out  this  way  into  th'  park.    Stand  there, 
You  cannot  mils  her  fight,  Sir. 

Sif.  I  much  thank  you.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Calis,  Lucippe,  and  Cleanthe. 

Calis.  Let's  have  a  care,  for  I'll  affure  ye,  wenches, 
I  wou'd  not  meet  him  willingly  again  ; 
For  tho'  I  do  not  fear  him,  yet  his  famion 

:one  of  the  muficians  fings  part  of  an  old  fong,  in  which  is  the  follow, 
ing  line; 

'  Then  mufick,  with  her  jifoer  found.''  j^ 

*?  A  paven.]  The  paven,  from  pavo,  a  peacock,  is  a  grave  majef- 
ick  dance.  The  method  of  dancing  itwas  antiently  bygentlemendrefied 
with  a  c;1p  and  (Word,  by  thofe  of  rhe  long-robe  in  their  gowns,  by 
princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the 
motion  whereof  in  the  dance  refembled  that  of  *  peacock* t  tail.  This 
lance  is  fuppofedto  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards.and  its  figure 
s  given,  with  the  charafters  for  the  iteps,  in  the  Orcbefographia 
M  Thoinet  Arbeau.  Every  paven  has  its  galiiard,  a  lighter  kind  of 
ur,  made  out  of  the  former. 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  notes  on  Shakefpeare. 

In  Stephen  Goflbn's  School  of  Abufe,  containing  a  Pleafaunt  Invedive 
tgainft  Poets  Pipers,  &c.  1579,  it  is  enumerated  as  follows,  among 
icr  dances:  •  Dumps,   favias,   galliardes,    meafures,    fancies,  or 
new  fheynes.'  Steevens's  notes  on  Shakefpeare. 

I  would 
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I  would  not  be  acquainted  much  with. 

Cle.  Gentle  lady, 

You  need  not  fear  •,  the  walks  are  view'd  and  empty  v 
But  methinks,  madam,  this  kind  heart  of  his 

Lucip.  Is  flow  a-coming. 

Sip.  Keep  me,  ye  blefs'd  angels  ! 
What  killing  power  is  this? 

Calis.  Why,  doft  thou  look  for  t  f 
Doft  think  he  fpoke  in  earneft  ? 

Jjucip.  Methinks,  madam,- 

A  gentleman  mould  keep  his  word  j  and  to  a  lady, 
A  lady  of  your  excellencies. 

Scad 'me  Ms*  heart'?  What  mould  we  do  with  »t  ? 
dance  it  ? 

Lucip.  Dry  it,  and  drink  it  for  the  worms. 

Calis.  Who's  that? 
•What  man  ftands  there? 

Cle.  Where? 

Calls.  There. 

Cle'.  A  gentleman, 

Which  I  befeech  your  grace  to  honour  lo  much, 
As  know  him  for  your  fervant's  brother. 

Calls.  Siphax? 

Cle.  The  fame,  an't  pleafe  your  grace.— What  does 

he  here? 
Upon  what  bufmefs  ?  and  I  ignorant  ? 

Calls.  He's  grown  a  handibme  gentleman.     Good 

Siphax, 

You're  welcome  from  the  wars !  Would  you  with  us,Sir? 
Pray  fpeak  your  will.    He  blumes  •,  be  not  fearful; 
I  can  aflure  you,  for  your  filter's  fake,  Sir — 
There's  my  hand  on  it. 

Cle,  Do  you  hear,  Sir  ? 

Calls.  Sure  thefe  foldiers  are  all  grown  ienieleis. 

Cle.  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  Sir  ? 

Calls.  Tongue-tied  •, 
He  looks  not  well  too  ;  by  my  life,  I  think 

Cle.  Speak,  for  fhame  fpeak  ! 

Lucip. 
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Lucip.  A  man  would  fpeak. 

Calis.  Thefe  fpldiers 

Are  all  dumb  faints J9.    Confider,  and  take  time,  Sir. 
Let's  forward,  wenches,  come ;  his  palate's  down  +0. 

Lucip.  Dare  thefe  men  charge  i'th'  face  of  fire  and 

bullets, 

And  hang  their  heads  down  at  a  handfome  woman  ? 
Good  mafter  Mars,  that's  a  foul  fault. 

Cle.  Fy,  beaft  !  [Exfttnt  Calis  and  Lucip. 

No  more  my  brother ! 

Sip.  Sifter,  honoured  fifter ! 

Cle.  Difhonour'd  fool  ! 

Sip.  I  do  confefs 

Cle.  Fy  on  thee  ! 

Sip.  But  flay  till  I  deliver 

. '  Cle .  Let  me  go ; 

I  am  afham'd  to  own  thee. 

Sip.  Fare  you  well  then  ! 
You  muft  ne'er  fee  me  more. 

Cle.  Why?  Stay,  dearSiphax! 
My  anger's  paft  -,  I'll  hear  you  fpeak. 

Sip.  Oh,  fifter! 

Cle.  Out  with  it,  man ! 

Sip.  Oh,  I  have  drank  my  mifchief. 

Cle.  Ha!   what? 

Sip.  My  deftruction  •, 

In  at  mine  eyes  I  have  drank  it.     Oh,  the  princefs, 
The  rare  fweet  princefs  ! 

Cle.  How,  fool  ?  the  rare  princefs  ! 
Was  it  the  princefs  that  thou  faidft  ? 

Sip.  The  princefs. 

Cle.  Thou  doft  not  love  her  fure?  thou  dar'ft  not ! 

J9  Are  *//dull  faints.]  Mr.  Symplon  doubts  whether  we  fhould 
not  read  dull  fots :  But  1  think  he  has  miffed  a  fine  image  here.  Thefe 
foldiers  are  like  the  dullftatues  of  faints,  they  only  ft  and  ft  ill  in  fpeechlefs 
adoration.  SewarJ. 

This  is  refinement.  Wecanfee  no  allufion  tojlatues,  nor  pc.fedlly 
nnderftand  her  calling  foldiers  faints.  The  old  books  fay,  DUMB 
faint i.  Dull  never  occurs  till  the  odavo  of  \-j\  i. 

40  His  palate'?  down.]  This  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  what  is  now 
called  chap-fallen  by  the  vulgar. 

Sip, 
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Sip.  Yes, 
By  Heav'n  ! 

Cle.  Yes,  by  Heav'n?  I  know  thou  dar'il  not. 
The  princefs  ?  'Tis  thy  life,  the  knowledge  of  it, 
Prefumption  that  will  draw  into  it  all  thy  kindred, 
And  leave  'em  (laves  and  fuccourlefs.  Theprinceis  ? 
Why,  fhe's  a  facred  thing,  to  fee  and  worfhip, 
Fix'd  from  us  as  the  fun  is,  high,  and  glorious, 
To  be  ador'd,  not  doted  on.     Defire  things  pofiible, 
Thou  foolifh  young  man  ;  nourifh  not  a  hope 
Will  hale  thy  heart  out. 

Sip.  'Tis  my  defliny, 

And  I  know  both  difgrace  and  death  will  quit  it, 
If  it  be  known. 

Cle.  Furfue  it  not  then,  Siphax  •, 
Get  thee  good  wholefome  thoughts  may  nourim  thee  ; 
Go  home  and  pray. 

Sip.  I  cannot, 

Cle.  Sleep  then,  Siphax, 
And  dream  away  thy  doting. 

Sip.  I  muft  have  her, 

Or  you  no  more  your  brother.     Work,-  Cleanthe  ; 
Work,  and  work  fpeedily,  or  I  mail  die,  wench. 

Cle.  Die  then ;  I  dare  forget.     Farewell ! 

Sip.  Farewell,  fitter; 
Farewell  for  ever  i     See  me  buried. 

Cle.  Stay  ; 

Pray,  flay  ! — He's  all  my  brothers. — No  way,  Siphax? 
No  other  woman  ? 

Sip.  None,  none;  (he,  or  finking. 

Cle.  Go,  and  hope  well  -,  my  life  I'll  venture  for  thee, 
And  all  my  art ;  a  woman  may  work  miracles. 
No  more  !   Pray  heartily  againit  misfortunes  4I, 
For  much  I  fear  a  main  one. 

Sip.  I  (hall  do  it.  [Exeunt. 

41    Pray  heartily  agaipll  MY  FORTUNES, 

For  much  if  ear  a  main  one.']  This  rending  carries  a  fenfe  direftly 
oppofite  to  what  the  fituation  requires.     We  Ihould  certainly  read, 
Pray  heartily  againft  misfortunes, 
For  much  If  ear  a  main  one. 

ACT 
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ACT        HI. 

Enter  a  Prieftefs  of  Venus  and  a  %; 

Prieft.  TTMND  him  by  any  means ;  and,  good  child 

JL  tell  him 

He  has  forgot  his  old  friend.     Give  him  this  • 
And  fay,  this  night,  without  excufe  or  bufinefs 
As  ever  he  may  find  a  friend,  come  to  me  ; 
He  knows  the  way,  and  how.     Be  gone !  ' 
%.  I  gallop.  [£^ 

Enter  Cleantbc. 

Cle.  I  have  been  looking  you 

Prieft.  The  fair  Cleanthe  ! 
Vhat  may  your  bufineis  be  ? 

Cle.  Oh,  holy  mother, 

uch  bufmeis,  of  fuch  ftrange  weight!  Now  or  never 
vs  you  have  lov'd  me,  as  you  do  or  may  do 

Vlien  I  fhall  find  a  fit  time- 

I  Prieft.  If  by  my  means 

"our  bufmeis  may  be  fitted — you  know  me 

-nd  how  I  am  tied  unto  you— be  bold,  daughter 

b  build  your'  beft  hopes. 

Cle.  Oh,  but  'tis  a  itrange  one ; 

:uck  with  as  many  dangers 

(  Prieft.  There's  the  working ; 

inalltnings  perform  themfelves,  and  giveno  pleafures 

J:  confident,  thro'  death  I'll  ferve  you 

Cle.  Here. 

Prieft.  Fy  !  no  corruption. 

Cle.  Take  it;  it  is  yours; 
1  not  fo  fpiced  j  'tis  good  gold, 
IN  goodnefs  is  no  gaJl  to  th'  confcience. 
I;now  you  have  ways  to  vent  it :  You  may  hold  it 

Prieft.  I'll  keep  it  for  you.     When  ? 

Cle. 
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Cle.  To-morrow  morning 
I'll  vifit  you  again ;  and  when  occahon 
Offers  itfelf 

Prieji.  Inftrud  me,  and  have  at  you; 

Cle.  Farewell  till  then!  Be  fure. 

Prieffi.  As  your  own  thoughts,  lady. 

Cle.  'Tis  a  main  work,  and  full  of  fear, 

Prieft.  Fools  only 
Make'their  eft*  feem  fearful.     Farewe 

This  gold  was  well  got  for  my  old  tough  foldier  ; 

Now  I  mail  be  his  fweet  again.     What  bufmeis 

Is  this  me  has  a-foot  ?  Some  lufty  lover 

Beyond  her  line  -,  the  young  wench  would  fain  piddle; 

A  little  to  revive  her  muft  be  thought  of; 

'Tis  e'en  fo,  me  muft  have  it.    But  how  by  my  means, 

A  devil,  can  me  drive  it  ?  I  that  wait  ftill 

Before  the  goddefs,  giving  oracle, 

How  can  I  profit  her  ?  'Tis  her  own  projeft, 

And  if  flic  caft  it  falfe,  her  own  fault  be  it. 

Enter  Polydor,  Eumenes,  Captains,  and  Strtmon* 
Polyd.  Why,  this  is  utter  madnefs. 
Eum.  Thus  it  is,  Sir. 
Polyd.  Only  the  princefs'  fight  ? 
i  Capt.  All  we  can  judge  at. 
Polyd.  This  muft  be  look'd  to  timely; 
Eum.  Yes,  and  wifely. 
Polyd.  He  does  not  offer  at  his  life  ? 
Eum.  Not  yet,  Sir, 
That  we  can  hear  of. 

Polyd.  Noble  gentlemen, 
1  .et  me  entreat  your  watches  over  him  5 
Ye  cannot  do  a  worthier  work. 

2,  Capt.  We  came,  Sir,- 
Provided  for  that  fervice. 
Polyd.  Where  is  Chilax  ? 
Stre.  A  little  bufy,  Sir. 
Polyd.  Are  the  Fool  and  Boy  here  ? 
Stre.  They  are,  Sir.    • 
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Enter  Memnon. 

Polyd.  Let  'em  be  ftill  fo  •,  and  as  they  find  his 
humours 

Eum.  Now  you  may  behold  him. 

Polyd.  Stand  clofe,  and  work  no  noifc. 
By  his  eyes  now,  gentlemen,  I  guefs  him  full  of  anger. 

Eum.  Be  not  feen  there. 

Mem.  The  hour's  paft  long  ago;  he's  falfe,  and 

fearful, 

(Coward  go  with  thy  caitiff  foul,  thou  cur  dog  ! 
Thou  cold  clod,  wild- fire  warm  thee)  monftrous  fearful  5 
I  know  the  flave  makes  but  to  think  on't. 

Polyd.  Who's  that  ? 

Eum.  I  know  not,  Sin 

Mem.  But  I  mail  catch  you,  rafcal ', 
Your  mangy  foul  is  not  immortal  here,  Sir  ; 
Ifou  mufb  die,  and  we  muft  meet ;  we  muft,  maggot, 
Be  fure  we  muft  !  For  not  a  nook  of  hell, 
Not  the  moft  horrid  pit,  mall  harbour  thee  -, 
The  devil's  tail  fha'n't  hide  thee,  but  I'll  have  thee. 
And  how  I'll  ule  thee  !  Whips  and  firebrands, 
Toafting  thy  tail  againft  a  flame  of  wildfire, 
And  baiting  it  with  brimftone,  mall  be  nothing, 
Nothing  at  all !  I'll  teach  you  to  be  treacherous ! 
Was  never  flave  fo  fwing'd,  fince  hell  was  hell, 
As  I  will  fwinge  thy  flave's  foul  •,  and  be  fure  on't. 

Polyd.  Is  this  imagination,  or  fome  circumftance  ? 
For  'tis  extreme  ftrange. 

Eum.  So  is  all  he  does,  Sir. 

Mem.'T\\\  thenl'll  leave  you.  Who's  there?  Where's 

the  Surgeon  ? 
Demagoras ! 

Enter  Demagoras. 
Dem.  My  lord ! 
Mem.  Bring  me  the  Surgeon  5 
And  wait  you  too. 

Enter  Surgeon. 
Polyd.  What  would  he  with  a  Surgeon  ? 
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Eum.  Things  muttering  in  his  head :  Pray  mark. 

Mem.  Come  hither. 
Have  you  brought  your  inftruments  ? 

Sur.  They  are  within,  Sir. 

Mem.  Put-to  the  doors  a  while  there.  You  can  incife 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  without  defacing  ? 

Sur.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  take  out  fairly  from  the  flefh  ? 

Sur.  The  leaft  thing. 

Mem.  Well,  come  hither  then.  Take  offmy  doublet. 
For,  look  you,  Surgeon,  I  muft  have  you  cut 
My  heart  out  here,  and  handfomely.     Nay,  flare  not, 
Nor  do  not  ftart :  I'll  cut  your  throat  elfe,  Surgeon ! 
Come,  fwear  to  do  it. 

Sur.  Qood  Sir 

Mem.  Sirrah,  hold  him  ; 
I'll  have  but  one  blow  at  his  head. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it4i. 

Why,  what  fhould  we  do  living  after  you,  Sir  ? 
We'll  die  before  you,  if  you  pleafe. 

Mem.  No,  no! 

Sur.  Living?  hang  living43. — Is  there  ne'er  a  cat- 
hole 

Where  I  may  creep  thro'  ?  'Would  I  were  i'th'  Indies ! 

[Afide. 

Mem.  Swear  then,  and  after  my  death  prefently, 
To  kill  yourfelves  and  follow,  as  ye  are  honed, 
As  ye  have  faiths,  and  loves  to,  me  ! 

*4  Sur.   Til  do  it. 

Why  what  fiould  we  do  living  after  you.  Sir.']  The  latter  part 
ofthis  fentence  leems  proper  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Memnon,  not 
to  the  Surgeon,  and  accordingly  we  find  Memnori  applies  to  them  to 
fwear  that  they'd  immediately  kill  themlelves  and  follow  him.  I  have 
therefore  reftored  it  to  Demagoras.  Seaward. 

45  Sur.  living!  hang  living]  If  the  words  mentioned  in  the  laft 
rote  {hould  be  taken  from  the  Surgeon,  finely  thefe  ihould  be  taken 
from  him  alfo,  being  quite  contrary  to  the  reft  of  his  fpcech.  But 
as  it  is  probable  the  Authors  intended  the  Surgeon  to  diffemble  with 
Memnon  aloud,  while  he  expreffed  his  fears  in  a  low  voice,  and  ajiite 
(which  mult  huve  a  droll  effeft  in  the  representation)  we  have  left  to 
his  part  all  that  the  old  books  affigned  him. 

Dem. 
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Dem.  We'll  do  it. 

Eum.  Pray,  do  not  ftir  yet  j  we  are  near  enough 
To  run  between  all  dangers. 

Mem.  Here  I  am,  Sir. 

Come,  look  upon  me,  view  the  belt  way  boldly  -, 
Fear  nothing,  but  cut  home.     If  your  hand  make, 

firrah, 

Or  any  way  deface  my  heart  i'th'  cutting, 
Make  the  leaft  fcratch  upon  it ;  but  draw  it  whole, 
Excellent  fair,  Ihewirig  at  all  points,  Surgeon, 
The  honour  and  the  valour  of  the  owner, 
Mix'd  with  the  moft  immaculate  love  I  fend  it, 
(Look  to't !)  I'll  flice  thee  to  the  foul. 

Sur.  Ne'er  fear,  Sir^ 
I'll  do  it  daintily. — 'Would  I  were  out  once. 

Mem.  I  will  not  have  you  fmile,  firrah,  when  you 

doit, 

As  tho'  you  cut  a  lady's  corn ;  'tis  fcurvy : 
Do  me  it  as  thou  doft  thy  prayers,  ferioully. 

Sur.  I'll  do  it  in  a  dump,  Sir. 

Mem.  In  a  dog,  Sir ! 

I'll  have  no  dumps,  nor  dumplins.     Fetch  your  tools, 
And  then  I'll  tell  you  more. 

Sur.  If  I  return 
To  hear  more,  I'll  be  hang'd  for't. 

Mem.  Quick,  quick ! 

Dem.  Yes,  Sir — - — 
With  all  the  heels  we  have.  [Exe.  Sur.  and  Dem. 

Eum.  Yet  ftand. 

Polyd.  He'll  do  it. 

Eum.  He  cannot,  and  we  here. 

Mem.  Why  when,  ye  raicals, 

Ye  dull  flaves  ?  Will  you  come,  Sir?Surgeon,fyringe, 
Dog-leach  45,  (hall  I  come  fetch  you  ? 

Polyd.  Now  I'll  to  him. 
God  lave  you,  honour'd  brother ! 

Mem.  My  dear  Folydor, 

45  Dog-leach.]  Leach  is  the  old  word  fignifying  a  phyfician  :'  It  is 

frequently  ufed  in  that  fenfe  in  Spenfer,  and  other  ancient  writers.  R. 

VOL.  III.  R  Welcome 
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Welcome  from  travel,  welcome  !  And  how  do  yo&  ? 
Polyd.  Well,  Sir  j  'would  you  were  ib. 
JV&w.  I  am,  I  thank  you. 
You  are  a  better'd  man  much  ;  I  the  fame  dill,. 
An  old  rude  foldier,  Sir. 

Polyd.  Pray  be  plain,  brother, 
And  tell  me  but  the  meaning  of  this  vifion, 
For  to  me  it  appears  no  more  j  fo  far 
From  common  courfe  and  reafor*. 

Mem.  Thank  thee,  Fortune, 
At  length  I've  found  the  man,  the  man  muft  do  it,- 
The  man  in  honour  bound  ! 
Polyd.  To  do  what  ? 

Mem.  Hark,  for  I  will  blefsyou  with  the  circumftance 
Of  that  weak  Ihadow  that  appear'd. 
Polyd.  Speak  on,  Sir. 

Mem.  It  is  no  ftory  for  all  ears.      {Walks  with  him. 
Polyd.  The  princefs  ? 

Mem.  Peace,  and  hear  alK  [Wbifperf, 

Polyd.  How? 
Eum.  Sure  'tis  dangerous, 
He  ftarts  fa  at  it. 

Polyd.  Your  heart  ?  Do  you  know,  Sir -• 

:   Mem.  Yes ;  pray  thee  be  fofter. 
Polyd.  Me  to  do  it  ? 
Mem.  Only  referv'd,  and  dedicated, 
Polyd.  For  mame^  brother  ! 
Know  what  you  are  ;  a  man. 

Mem.  None  of  your  Athens, 
Good  fweet  Sir,  no  philofophy  !  Thou  feel'ft  not 
The  honourable  end,  fool. 

Polyd.  I'm  fure  I  feel 
The  mame  and  fcorn  that  follow.     Have  you  fervyd 

thus  long, 

The  glory  of  your  country  in  your  conquefts. 
The  envy  of  your  neighbours  in  your  virtues, 
Rul'd  armies  of  your  own,  giv'n  laws  to  nations, 
Belov'd  and  fear'd  as  far  as  Fame  has  travell'd, 
CalPd  the  moft  fortunate  and  happy  Memnon, 

To 
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To  lofe  all  here  at  home,  poorly  to  lofe  it  ? 
Poorly,  and  pettifhly,  ridiculoufly, 
To  fling  away  your  fortune  ?   Where's  your  wifdom  ? 
Where's  that  you  govern'd  others  by,  difcretion  ? 
Does  your  rule  laftly  hold  upon  yourfelf  ?  Fy,  brother! 
How  are  you  fall'n  ?  Get  up  into  your  honour^ 
The  top-branch  of  your  bravery,  and,  from  thence, 
Look  and  lament  how  little  Memnon  feems  now. 

Mem.  Hum  !  'Tis  well  fpoken  ;  but  doft  thou  think, 

young  fcholar44", 

The  tongues  of  angels  from  my  happinefs 
Could  turn  the  end  I  aim  at.     No,  they  cannot. 
This  is  no  book-cafe,  brother.     Will  you  do  it  ? 
Ufe  no  more  art ;  I  am  refolv'd. 

Polyd.  You  may,  Sir, 
Command  me  to  do  any  thing  that's  honerr4 
And  for  your  noble  end  :  But  this,  it  carries • 

Mem.  You  mall  not  be  fo  honour'd  •,  live  an  afs  ftill, 
And  learn  to  fpell  for  profit :  Go,  go  ftudy  ! 

Eum.  You  muft  not  hold  him  up  to  ;  he  is  loft  then. 

Mem.  Get  thee  to  fchool  again,  and  talk  of  turneps  4S, 
And  find  the  natural  caufc  out  why  a  dog 
Turns  thrice  about  ere  he  lies  down  :  There's  learning. 

Polyd.  Come^  I  will  do  it  now  :  'Tis  brave;  I  find  it, 

+* doji  thou  think,  young  fcbolar, 

The  tongues  of  angels  j rom  my  happinefs 

Could  tarn  the  end  I  aim  at?]  Mr.  Syinpfon  thinks  this  an  In- 
diflbluble  difficulty.  I  think  the  meaning  intended  is  eafy  to  be  feen, 
and  by  a  fmall  tranfpofuion  (which  does  indeed  a  little  roughen  the 
metre)  it  will  be  quite  clear.  Stward. 

Mr.  Seward's  reading  is,  » 

Th*  end  1  aim  at,  could  turn  me. 

The  old  reading  conveys  the  fa'me  ienfe,  and  is  not  more  difficult  of 
conilruftion  than  many  other  paflages  in  thefe  plays.  Mr.  Sevvard's 
is  very  haifh. 

45   ; and  talk  c/"turneps.]  Why  turneps  mould  be  a  fubjeft 

for  fcholars  to  talk  of,  more  than  any  one  thing  in  the  world  beilde, 
I  can't  fee.  I  believe  it  a  corruption,  but  cannot  eafily  guefs  what 
could  have  been  the  orignal.  The  only  conjecture  I  have  is  turnfpits, 
which  is  as  low  a  fubjecl  in  the  fcience  of  mechanifm,  as  the  reafon.of 
a  dog's  turning  round  thrice  is  in  another  part  of  natural  philofophy. 

Seivard. 

R  2  And 
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And  now  allow  the  reafon. 

Mem.  Oh,  do  you  fo,  Sir  ? 
Do  you  find  it  current  ? 

Polyd.  Yes,  yes ;  excellent. 

Mem.  I  told  you. 

Polyd.  I  was  foolim :  I  have  here  too 
The  rareft  way  to  find  the  truth  out.     Hark  you  ! 
You  fhall  be  rul'd  by  me. 

Mem.  I  will  be  :  But 

Polyd.  I  reach  it-, 

If  the  worft  fall,  have  at  the  worft ;  we'll  both  go. 
But  two  days,  and  'tis  thus.     Ha  ? 

Mem.  'Twill  do  well  fo. 

Polyd.  Then  is't  not  excellent  ?  do  you  conceive  it ? 

Mem.  'Twill  work  for  certain. 

Polyd.  Oh,  'twill  tickle  her ; 
And  you  fhall  know  then  by  a  line. 

Mem.  I  like  it  -, 
But  let  me  not  be  fool'd  again. 

Polyd.  Doubt  nothing ; 

You  do  me  wrong  then.     Get  you  in  there  private, 
As  I  have  taught  you.     Bafta  *6 ! 

Mem.  Work.    '  [Exfo 

Polyd.  I  will  do, 

Eum.  Have  you  found  the  caufe  ? 

Polyd.  Yes,  and  the  ftrangeft,  gentlemen, 
That  e'er  I  heard  of;  anon  I'll  tell  you.    Stremon, 
Be  you  ftill  near  him  to  affect  his  fancy, 
And  keep  his  thoughts  off:   Let  the  Fool  and  Boy 
Stay  him,  they  may  do  fome  pleafure  too.  Eumenesy 
What  if  he  had  a  wench,  a  handfome  whore  brought,.- 
Rarely  drefs'd  up,  and  taught  toftate  it47 

46  ds<  1  have  taught  ve.     Balta. 

Mem.  Work?\  Bajla,  in  Italian,  or  Spaniih,  /njicit,  or  it's 
enough,  from  whence  our  failors  term,  avaft.  But  I. have  given  the 
word  to  Memnon,  and  not  to  Polydor,  it  being  plainly  his  anfwer. 

Se-ivar-J. 

Why  take   bafla  from  Po!y<Jor  ?    It  deftroys  Memnon's  fpccvh, 
which  is  more  humorous,  coniilHng  of  the  (ingle  monofyllable  wcorL 
•*"  To  ftate  it.]  i.  c.  fo  take  ft  ate  upon  her.  ' 

Eum. 
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Eum.  Well,  Sir. 

Polyd.  His  caufe  is  merely  heat— And  made  believe 
It  were  the  princels  mad  for  him  r 

Eum.  I  think 
'Twere  not  amifs. 

1  Capt.  And  let  him  kijs  her  ? 
Polyd.  Whatclfe? 

2  Capt.  I'll  be  his  bawd,  an't  pleafe  you  j  young  and 

wholefome, 
I  can  afTure  you,  he  mail  have. 

Eum.  Faith,  let  him. 

Polyd.  He  mall  •,  I  hope'twill  help  him.  Walk  a  little ; 
I'll  tell  you  how  his  cafe  (lands,  and  my  project, 
In  which  you  muft  be  mourners  -,  but,  by  all  means, 
Stir  not  you  from  him,  Stremon. 

Sire.  On  our  lives,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Prieft  efs  and  Chilax. 

Prieft.  Oh,  you're  a  precious  man !  two  days  in  town, 
And  never  fee  your  old  friend. 

Chi.  Prithee,  pardon  me  ! 

Prieft.  And,  in  my  confcience,  if  I  had  not  fent — 

Chi.  No  more ;  I  would  ha'  come ;  1  muft. 

Prieft.  I  find  you  ; 

God-a-mercy  Want !  You  never  care  for  me, 
But  when  your  flops  are  empty. 

Chi.  Ne'er  fear  that,  wench  ; 
?Shall  find  good  current  coin  (till.  Is  this  the  old  houfe  r 

Prieft.  Have  you  forgot  it  ? 

Chi.  And  the  door  (till  {landing 
That  goes  into  the  temple  ? 

Prieft.  Still. 

Chi.  The  robes  too, 
That  I  was  wont  to  mift  in  here  ? 

Prieft.  All  here  (till. 

Chi.  Oh,  you  tough  rogue,  what  troubles  have  I 

trotted  thro'  ? 

What  fears  and  frights  ?  Ev?ry  poor  moufe  a  monfter 
That  I  heard  flir,  and  every  flick  I  trod  on 

R  3  Amarp 
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A  fharp  fting  to  my  corifcience. 

Prieft.  'Las,  poor  confcience  1 

Chi.   And  all  to  liquor  thy  old  boots,  wench. 

Prieft.  Out,  bead! 

Chi.  To  new-carine  thy  carcafe48 ;  that's  the  truth 

on't. 

How  does  thy  keel  ?  does  it  need  nailing  ?  a  tether 
When  all  thy  linen's  up,  and  a  more  yare  ? 

Prieft.  Fy,  fy,  Sir! 

Cbi.  Ne'er  itemm'd  the  flraights  ? 

Prieft.  How  you  talk  ? 

Cbi.  I  am  old,  wench, 

And  talking  to  an  old  man  is  like  a  ftomacher  ; 
It  keeps  his  blood  warm. 

Prieft.  But,  pray  tell  me— — 

Cbi.  Any  thing. 

Prieft.  Where  did  the  boy  meet  with  you?  At  3 

wench  fure  ? 
At  one  end  of  a  wench,  a  cup  of  wine,  fure  ? 

Cbi.  Thou  know'ft  I  am  too  honeft, 

Pried.  That's  your  fault ; 
And  that  the  furgeon  knows. 

Cbi.  Then,  farewell! 
I  will  not  fail  you  loon. 

Prieft.  You  mall  ftay  (upper  ; 
I  have  fworn  you  mall  j  by  this,  you  mall ! 

Cbi.  I  will,  wench  ; 
But  after  flipper,  /or  an  hour,  my  bufmefs • 

Prieft.  And  but  an  hour  ? 

Cbi.  No,  by  this  kifs ;  that  ended, 
I  will  return,  and  all  night  in  thine  arms,  wench — • 

Prieft.  No  more ;  I  take  your  meaning.     Come, 
'tis  fupper  time.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Calis,  Ckantbe,  and  Lucippe. 
Calls.  Thou  art  not  well. 
Clc.  Your  grace  fees  more  a  great  deal 

48  Cbi.    To  neiv-carine,  &c.]  This  and  the  four  following  lines 
appear  jn  no  edition  but  the  firic. 

Than 
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Than  I  feel.— Yet  I  lie.     Oh,  brother ! 

Calls.  Mark  her ; 

Is  not  the  quicknefs  of  her  eye  confum'd,  wench  ? 
The  lively  red  and  white  ? 

Lucip.  Nay,  (he  is  much  alter'd, 
That  on  my  underftanding  ;  all  her  lleeps,  lady, 
Which  were  as  found  and  fweet 

Cle.  Pray,  do  not  force  rne, 
Good  madam,  where  I  am  not,  to  be  ill. 
Conceit's  a  double  fkknefs ;  on  my  faith,  your  highnefs 
Is  mere  miftaken  in  me. 

[A  dead  march  within ,  of  drum  and  fackbuts* 

Calls.  I  am  glad  on't.  , 

Yet  this  I've  ever  noted,  when  tho.u  waft  thus, 
It  ftill  fore-run  fome  ftrange  event :  My  fifter 
Died  when  thou  waft  thus  laft  ! — Hark,  hark,  ho  ! 
What  mournful  noife  is  this  comes  creeping  forward? 
Still  it  grows  nearer,  nearer  ;  do  ye  hear  it  ? 

Enter  Polydor,  Eumenes,  and  Captains^  mourning. 

Lucip.  It  feems  fome  foldier's  funeral :  See,  it  enters. 

Calis.  What  may  it  mean  ? 

Polyd.  The  gods  keep  you,  fair  Calis  ! 

Calis.  This  man  can  fpeak,  and  well.     He  ft  anas 

and  views  us ; 

'Would  I  were  ne'er  worfe  look'd  upon.  How  humbly 
His  eyes  are  caft  now  to  the  earth  !  Pray  mark  him, 
And  mark  how  rarely  he  has  rank'd  his  troubles. 
See,  now  he  weeps  ;  they  all  weep  ;  a  fweeter  Ibrrow 
I  never  look'd  upon,  nor  one  that  braver 
Became  his  grief.     Your  will  with  us  ? 

Polyd.  Great  lady [Plucks  out  the  cup. 

Excellent  beauty ! 

Calis.  He  fpeaks  handfomely. 
What  a  rare  rhetorician  his  grief  plays  ! 
That  ftop  was  admirable. 

Polyd.  See,  fee,  thou  princefs, 
Thou  great  commander  of  all  hearts 

Calis.  I  have  found  it. 

R  4  Oh, 
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Oh,  how  my  foul  fhakes  ! 

Polyd.  See,  fee  the  noble  heart 
Of  him  that  was  the  nobleft !   See,  and  glory 
(Like  the  proud  god  himfelf )  in  what  thou'ft  pur^ 

chas'd : 
Behold  the  heart  of  Memnon  !  Poes  it  flart  you  ? 

Calls.  Good  gods,  what  has  his  wildnefs  done  ? 

Polyd.  Look  boldly  j 

You  boldly  faid  you  durft.    Look,  wretched  woman  j 
Nay,  fly  not  back,  fair  folly,  'tis  too  late  now. 
Virtue  and  blooming  honour  bleed  to  death  here : 
Take  it  -,  the  legacy  of  love  bequeath'd  you, 
Of  cruel  love,  a  cruel  legacy. 
What  was  the  will  that  wrought  it  then  ?  Can  yoq 

weep  ? 

Embalm  it  in  your  trueft  tears  (if  women 
Can  weep  a  truth,  or  ever  forrow  funk  yet 
Into  the  foul  of  your  fex) ;  for  'tis  a  jewel 
The  world's  worth  cannot  weigh  down :  Take  it,  lady  ^ 
And  with  it  all  (I  dare  not  curfe)  my  forrows, 
And  may  they  turn  to  ferpents  ! 

Eum.  How  me  looks 
Still  upon  him  !  See,  now  a  tear  deals  from  her. 

2  Capt.  But  ftill  me  keeps  her  eye  firm. 

Polyd.  Next,  read  this. 

But,  fince  I  fee  your  fpirit  fomewhat  troubled, 
I'll  do  it  for  you. 

2  Capt.  Still  me  eyes  him  mainly. 

Polyd.  Go,  happy  heart !  for  thou  malt  lie 
Intomb'd  in  her  for  whom  I  die, 
Example  of  her  cruelty. 

Tell  her,  if  me  chance  to  chide 
Me  for  flownefs,  in  her  pride, 
That  it  was  for  her  I  died. 

If  a  tear  efcape  her  eye, 
'Tis  not  for  my  memory, 
But  thy  rites  of  obfequy. 

The 
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The  altar  was  my  loving  breaft, 
My  heart  the  facrificed  beaft, 
And  I  was  myfelf  the  pfrieft. 

Your  body  was  the  facred  fhrine, 
Your  cruel  mind  the  power  divine, 
Pleas'd  with  hearts  of  men,  not  kine. 

Ewn.  Now  it  pours  down. 

Polyd.  I  like  it  rarely. — Lady ! 

Eum.  How  greedily  me  fwallows  up  his  language ! 

2  Capt.  Her  eye  inhabits  on  him. 

Polyd.  Cruel  lady, 

Great  as  your  beauty  fcornful 49 !  had  your  pow'r 
But  equal  poife  on  all  hearts,  all  hearts  pei  ifh'd  ; 
But  Cupid  has  more  mafts  than  one,  more  flames  too ; 
And  now  he  muft  be  open-ey'd,  'tis  juftice : 
Live  to  enjoy  your  longing  -,  live  and  laugh  at 
The  loffes  and  the  miferits  we  fufier ; 
Live  to  be  fpoken  when  your  cruelty 
Has  cut  off"  all  the  virtue  from  this  kingdom, 
Turn'd  honour  into  earth,  and  faithful  fervice 

Calis.  I  fwear  his  anger's  excellent. 

Polyd.  Truth,  and  moft  tried  love, 
Into  difdain  and  downfall. 

Calis.  Still  more  pleafing. 

Polyd.  Live  then,  I  fay,  famous  for  civil  (laughters, 
Live  and  lay  out  your  triumphs,  gild  your  glories, 
Live  and  be  fpoken,  '  This  is  me,  this  lady, 

*  This  goodly  lady,  yet  moft-killing  beauty, 

*  This  with  the  two-edg'd  eyes,  the  heart  for  hardnefs 

*  Outdoing  rocks ;  and  coldnefs,  rocks  of  cryftal ; 

*  This  with  the  fwelling  foul,  more  coy  of  courtfhip 
'  Than  the  proud  fea  is  when  the  mores  embrace  him.' 
Live  'till  the  mothers  find  you,  read  your  ftory, 
And  fow  their  barren  curies  on  your  beauty ; 

'Till  thofe  that  have  enjoy'd  their  loves  defpife  you, 

49  Great  as  your  beauty  fcornful. "}  This  expreflion  is  obfcure,  but 
means,  '  As  remarkable  for  your  fctrn  and  cruelty,  as  for  your 
'  beauty:  J.  N. 

'Till 
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'Till  virgins  pray  againft  you,  old  age  find  you  s% 
And,  ev'n  as  wafted  coals  glow  in  their  dying, 
So  may  the  gods  reward  you  in  your  afhes  ! 
But,  you're  the  fifter  of  my  king  •,  more  prophecie$ 
Elfe  I  mould  utter  of  you  ;  true  loves  and  loyal 
Blefs  themfelves  ever  from  you  !  So  I  leave  you. 

Calis.  Prithee  be  angry  ft  ill,  young  man :  good  fair  Sir, 
Chide  me  again.     What  would  this  man  do  pleas'd, 
That  in  his  paffion  can  bewitch  fouls  ? — Stay, 

Eum.  Upon  my  life  fhe  loves  him. 

Calis.  Pray  ftay.      .  " 

Polyd.  No. 

Calis.  I  do  command  you, 

Polyd.  No,  you  cannot,  lady, 
I  have  a  fpell  againft  you,  Faith  and  Reafon. 
You  are  too  weak  to  reach  me  :  I  have  a  heart  too, 
But  not  for  hawk's  meat,  lady. 

Calis.  Even  for  charity, 
Leave  me  not  thus  afflicted  :   You  can  teach  me • 

Polyd.  How  can  you  preach  that  charity  to  others 
That  in  your  own  foul  are  an  atheift, 
Believing  neither  pow'r  nor  fear  ?  I  trouble  you. 
The  gods  be  good  unto  you  ! 

Calis.  Amen  !  [She  fwoons. 

Lucip.  Lady ! 

Cle.  Oh,  royal  madam !  Gentlemen,  for  Heav'n  fake ! 

{They  come  back. 

Polyd.  Give  her  frefh  air ;  me  comes  again :  away,  Sirs, 

5°  Old  age  find  ye.]  He  had  a  little  before  faid,  Live  till  tbe 
mothers  f  iid ye,  i.  e.  know  and  are  acquainted  with  your  character. 
But  here,  old  age  find  ye,  if  it  be  genuine,  mult  fignify,  '  May  old  age 
'  overtake  you,  and  then  may  your  afhes  be  kindled  into  unavailing 
'  flames  of  love.*  It  -is  very  unufual  in  one  fentence  to  ufe  the  fame 
expreffion  in  two  fuch  very  different  fenfes,  although  it  will  bear  both. 
I  think  it  therefore  corrupt,  and  have  ventured  to  change  it  for  a 
word  that  add?,  I  think,  much  fpirit  and  ftrength  to  the  paffage,  and 
might  therefore  probably  have  been  the  true  one.  Seaward, 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  Old  age  FIRE  you.  We  chofe  to  follow  the 
old  books.  Old  age  FIK.EJOU,  is  a  ftrange  reading.  Old  age  rather 
extinguljha  fires  than  kindles  them,  and  even  here  is  exemplified  by 
•wafted  coals  and  ajhes. 

And 
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And  here  ftand  clofe  till  we  perceive  the  working, 

Eum.  You  have  undone  all. 

Polyd.  So  L  fear. 

2  Capt.  She  loves  you. 

Eum.  And  then  all  hope's  loft  this  way, 

Polyd.  Peace !  She  rifes. 

Cle.  Now  for  my  purpofe,  Fortune ! 

Calls.  Where's  the  gentleman  ? 

Lucip,  Gone,  madam. 

Calis.  Why  gone? 

Lucip.  H'  has  difpatch'd  his  bufmefs, 

Calts.  He  came  to  fpeak  with  me 5?, 

Lucip.  He  did. 

Calis.  He  did  not. 
For  I  had  many  queftions. 

Lucip.  On  my  faith,  madam, 
He  talk'd  a  great  while  to  you. 

Calis.  Thou  conceiv'ft  not ; 
He  talk'd  not  as  he  mould  do.     Oh,  my  heart ! 
Away  with  that  fad  fight.    Didft  thou  e'er  love  me  ? 

Lucip.  Why  do  you  make  that  queftion  ? 

Calis.  If  thou  didfl, 
Run,  run,  wench,  run.     Nay,  fee  how  thou  ftirr'ft ! 

Lucip.  Whither  ? 

Calis.  If  'twere  for  any  thing  to  pleafe  thyfelf, 
Thou  wouldft  run  to  th'  devil :  But  I  am  grown 

Cle.  Fy,  lady ! 

Calis.  I  afk  none  of  your  fortunes,  nor  your  loves, 
None  of  your  bent  defires  I  flack  ;  ye  are  not 
In  love  with  all  men,  are  ye  ?  one,  for  fhame, 

51  Cal.  He  came  to  fpeak 'with  me. 

He  did- 

Cle.   He  did  not. 

Cal.  For  I  had  many  queflions."]  Mr.  Sympfon  fays,  that  the 
princef-  contradifts  botii' herielf  as  well  as  her  maids  fo  ridiculoufly, 
that  (he  is  grown  childifh  of  a  fudden  ;  but  he  happened  not  to  obferve 
that  this  abfurdity  is  entirely  owing  to  the  miftakes  of  the  prefs. 
Where  the  dialogue  is  very  (hort,  nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  mifplace 
the  fpeakers :  This  is  1  believe  the  fifth  time  it  has  already  happened 
in  this  play  only,  and  which  I  hope  I  have  reftored.  Seaward. 

You'll 
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You'll  leave  your  honour'd  miftrefs.     Why  do  yc 

flare  fo  ? 

What  is  that  you  fee  about  me  ?  tell  me. 
Lord,  what  am  I  become  ?  I  am  not  wild,  fure ; 
Heav'n  keep  that  from  me  !  Oh,  Cleanthe,  help  me, 
Or  I  am  funk  to  death  ! 

Cle.  You  have  offended, 
And  mightily ;  Love  is  incens'd  againft  you, 
And  therefore  take  my  counfel :  To  the  temple, 
For  that's  the  fpeedieft  phyfic ;  before  the  goddefs 
Give  your  repentant  prayers ;  afk  her  will, 
And  from  the  oracle  attend  your  fentence  : 
She's  mild  and  merciful. 

Calis.  I  will.    Oh,  Venus, 
Even  as  thou  lov'ft  thyfelf 

Cle.  Now  for  my  fortune.      \Exe.  Calis  and  Women, 

Polyd.    What  mall  I  do  ? 

2  Capt.  Why,  make  yourfelf, 

Polyd.  I  dare  not ; 

No,  gentlemen,  I  dare  not  be  a  villain, 
Tho'  her  bright  beauty  would  entice  an  angel. 
I  will  to  th'  king,  my  laft  hope.    Get  him  a  woman, 
As  we  before  concluded  ;  and,  as  ye  pafs, 
Give  out  the  Spartans  are  in  arms,  and  terrible ; 
And  let  fome  letters  to  that  end  be  feign'd  too, 
And  fent  to  you.;  fome  pofts  too  to  the  general ; 
And  let  me  work.     Be  near  him  ftill, 

Eum.  We  will,  Sir. 

Polyd.  Farewell,  and  pray  for  all !  Whate'er  I  will  ye, 
Do  it,  and  hope  a  fair  end. 

Eum.  The  gods  fpeed  ye !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Stremon,  Fool,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Serv.  He  lies  quiet. 

Stre.  Let  him  lie  j  and,  as  I  told  ye, 
Make  ready  for  this  mow.     H'  has  divers  times 
Been  calling  upon  Orpheus  to  appear, 
And  fhew  the  joys — Now  I  will  be  that  Orpheus ; 
And,  as  I  play  and  fing,  like  beaits  and  trees 
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I'd  have  you  fhap'd  and  enter  :  Thou  a  dog,  Fool, 
(I  have  fent  about  your  fuits)  the  Boy  a  bum, 
An  afs  you,  you  a  lion. 

Fool.  I  a  dog  ? 
I'll  fit  you  for  a  dog.     Bow  wow ! 

Stre.  'Tis  excellent. 
Steal  in,  and  make  no  noife. 

Fool.  Bow  wow  ! 

Stre.  Away,  rogue !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Prieftefs  and  Chilax. 

Prieft.  Good  fweet  friend,  be  not  long. 

Chi.  Thou  think'ft  each  hour  ten 
'Till  I  be  ferreting. 

Prieft.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Chi.  I  will  not  be  above  an  hour :  Let  thy  robe 
Be  ready,  and  the  door  be  kept. 

[Cleanthe  knocks  within. 

Prieft.  Who  knocks  there  ? 
Yet  more  bufmefs  ? 

Enter  Cleanthe. 

Chi.  Have   you  more  penfioners  ?    The  princefs' 

woman! 
Nay  then,  I'll  ftay  a  little :  What  game's  a-foot  now  ? 

Cle.  Now  is  the  time. 

Chi.  A  rank  bawd  by  this  hand  too ; 
She  grinds  o'  both  fides  :  Hey,  boys ! 
,  •   Prieft.  How,  your  brother  Siphax  ? 
Loves  he  the  princefs  ? 

Cle.  Deadly  •,  and  you  know 
He  is  a  gentleman,  defcended  nobly. 

Chi.  But  a  rank  knave  as  ever  pifs'd.  [Afide. 

Cle 4  Hold,  mother-, 
Here's  more  gold,  and  fome  jewels. 

Chi.  Here's  no  villainy  si  \ 

Si  Chi.  Heris  villainy  /]  The  old  folio  reads,  here 's  no  <villaittj, 
but  that  is  faife  in  fad.  My  reading  both  compleats  the  fenfe  and 
ihe  antithdis  to  the  foregoing  fentente.  Sympfan. 

Mr.  Sympfon  reads,  Here)  MORE  villainy!  but  the  old  reading, 
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I'm  glad  I  came  to  th'  hearing. 

Prieft.  'Alas,  daughter, 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Chi.  Hold  off,  you  old  whore  ! 
There's  more  gold  coming  ;  all's  mine,  all. 

Cle.  Do  you  fhrink  now  ? 
Did  you  not  promife  faithfully  ?  and  told  me, 
Thro'  any  danger 

Prieft.  Any  I  can  wade  thro'. 

Cle.  You  mall  and  eafily  ;  the  fin  not  feen  neither, 
Here's  for  a  better  ftole  s\  and  a  new  vail,  mother : 
Come,  you  mail  be  my  friend '+.     If  all  hit 

we  think,  is  right ;  the  negative  being  ufed  ironically.  Upon  this 
mode  of  fpeech,  the  reader  will  find  a  note  in  Wit  without  Money, 
vol.11,  p.  360,  upon  the  words, 

You  know  not  hoew  to  grace  jourfe/fj      _•  tl  j, 
in  which  fentence  Mr.  Seward  difcarded  the  negative. 

In  the  Ffrft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  aft  v.  fcene  iii.  FalftafF,  feeing  Sir 
Walter  Blunt,  exclaims,  '  here's  no  vanity  !'  upon  which  paffage 
Bifhop  Warburton  comments  thus:  '  In  our  Author's  time,  the  nega- 
«  tive,  in  a  common  fpeech,  was  ufed  to  defign  ironically  the  exceft 
«  of  a  thing.  Thus  Ben  Jonfon,  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  fays, 

'  O  here's  no  foppery  f 

*  Death,  I  can  endure  the  flocks  better ;' 

«  meaning,  as  the  paflage  fhews,  that  the  foppery  was  excefiive.  And 
«  fo  in  many  other  places.' 

Mr.  Steevens  has  produced  another  inftance  of  the  fame  mode  of 
cxpreffion  from  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  by  the  fame  Author  : 

*  Here  was  no  fubtile  device  to  get  a  wench.'  R. 

55  A  better  ftole.]  Stole,  from  the  Latin  ftola,  we  think,  mean? 
A  ROBE  ;  and  fo,  a*  this  day,  «  Groom  of  the  ftole,''  an  officer  of 
the  wardrobe. 

S*  Come,  yejhall  be  my  friend: 
Chi.  If  all  hit,  hang  me, 

Til  make  ye  richer  than  the  goddefs.  ]  Here  again  the  fpeakers  are 
ftrangely  jumbled,  and  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  play  where  all  the 
editions  don'c  blindly  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  falfe  track.  In 
this  the  firft  folio  reads, 

Come,  ye  Jkall  be  my  friend;  if  all  hit. 

Chi.   Hang  me, 

.  /'//  make  you  richer  than  the  goddef$, 

The  two  following  editions  endeavouring  to  correct  the  miftake  only 
made  it  greater.  Mr.  Sympfon  too  faw  the  miftake  in  the  kit  line.; 

Seward. 

Chi. 
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Chi.  Hang  me ! 

Cle.  I'll  make  you  richer  than  the  goddefs. 

Prieft.  Say  then  ; 
I'm  yours.     What  muft  I  do  ? 

Cle.  I'th'  morning, 

But  very  early,  will  the  princefs  vifit 
The  temple  of  the  goddefs,  being  troubled 
With  ftrange  things  that  diftracl  her :  From  the  oracle 
(Being  ftrongly  too  in  loVe)  me  will  demand 
The  goddefs'  pleafure,  and  a  man  to  cure  her. 
That  oracle  you  give  :  Defcribe  my  brother  \ 
You  know  him  perfectly. 

Prieft.  I  have  feen  him  often. 

Cle.  And  charge  her  take  the  next  man  me  mail 

meet  with, 
'When  me  comes  out :  You  underftand  me  ? 

Prieft.  Well! 

Cle.  Which  mail  be  he  attending.     This  is  all, 
And  eafily  without  fufpicion  ended  j 
iNor  none  dare  difobey  "  ;  'tis  Heav'n  that  does  it, 
And  who  dares  crofs  it  then,  or  once  fufpect  it  ? 
The  venture  is  moil  eafy. 

Prieft.  I  will  do  it. 
.   Cle.  As  you  mail  profper  ? 

Prieft.  As  I  fhall  profper  ! 

Cle.  Take  this  too,  and  farewell !  But   firft,  hark 
hither. 

Gbi.  What  a  young  whore's  this  to  betray  her  miflrefs ! 
A.  thoufand  cuckolds  mail  that  hufband  be 
That  marries  thee,  thou  art  fo  mifchievous. 
['11  put  a  fpoke  among  your  wheels. 

Cle.  Be  conilant ! 

Prieft.  'Tis  done. 

Cbi.  I'll  do  no  more  at  drop-mot  then.  [Exit. 

Prieft.  Farewell,  wench  !  [Exeunt. 

*>  Nor  none  dare  difobey.}   The  ufe  of  two  negatives  in  this  manner 
which  we  now  eikem  very  incon-eft)  is  fo  common  in  Spenfer 
•hakefpeare,  and  our  Authors,  that  it  cannot  be  looked  on  as  an  error 
t  the  prefs,  although  Shakefpeare  himfdf  mentions  the  rule  of  two 
eg-uives  making  an  affirmative.  ScivarJ 

A    C    T 
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ACT         IV. 


Enter  a  Servant  and  Stremon,  at  the  door. 

Serv.TTE  ftirs,  he  ftirs. 

JLJ.       Stre.  Let  him ;  I'm  ready  for  him  $ 
He  mail  not  this  day  perilh,  if  his  paflions 
May  be  fed  with  muftck.     Are  they  ready  ? 

Enter  Memnon. 

Serv.  All*  all.     See  where  he  comes,; 
Stre.  I'll  be  ftraight  for  him.  [£#//. 

Enter  Eumenes  and  Captains. 
Serv.  How  fad  he  looks,  and  fullcn  !   Here  are  the 
Captains :  Stand  clofe. 

My  fear's  paft  now. 

Mem.  Put  cafe,  i'  th'  other  world 
She  do  not  love  me  neither  ?  I  am  old,  'tis  certain — 
Eum.  His  fpirit  is  a  little  quieter. 
Mem.  My  blood  loft,  and  my  limbs  ftiff;  my  em- 
braces, 

Like  the  cold  ftubborn  bark's,  hoary  and  heatlefs.; 
My  words  worfe  :  My  fame  only,  and  achievements, 
(Which  are  my  ftrength,  my  blood,  my  youth,  my 

falhion) 

Muft  wooe  her,  win  her,  wed  her ;  that's  but  wind, 
And  women  are  not  brought  to-bed  with  fhadows. 
I  do  her  wrong,  much  wrong  ;  {he's  young  and  bleffed^ 
Sweet  as  the  fpring,  and  as  his  blofibms  tender, 
And  I  a  nipping  North-wind,  my  head  hung 
With  hails,  and  froily  ificles :  Are  the  fouls  fo  too, 
When  they  depart  Jience,  lame  and  old,  and  lovekfs  ? 
No  fure  ;  'tis  ever  youth  there  •,  Time  and  Death 
Follow  our  flefh  no  more ;  and  that  forc'd  opinion 
That  fpirits  have  no  fexes,  I  believe  not. 

Enter 
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Enter  Stremon,  like  Orpheus. 
There  muft  be  love,  there  is  love.     What  art  thou  ? 

SONG. 

Orpb.  Orpheus  I  am,  come  from  the  deeps  below, 
To  thee,  fond  man,  the  plagues  of  love  to  Ihew  : 
To  the  fair  fields  where  loves  eternal  dwell 
There's  none  that  come,  but  firft  they  pafs  thro*  hell : 
Hark,  and  beware!  unlefs  thou  hail  lov'd,ever 
Belov'd  again,  thou  malt  fee  thofe  joys  never. 
Hark,  how  they  groan  that  died  defpairing  ! 

Oh,  take  heed  then  ! 
Hark,  how  they  howl  for  over-daring  ! 

All  thefe  were  men. 
They  that  be  fools,  and  die  for  fame, 
They  lofe  their  name ; 
And  they  that  bleed 
Hark  how  they  fpeed. 
Now  in  cold  frofts,  now  fcorching  fires 
.,    They  fit,  and  curie  their  loft  deiires  : 
Nor  lhall  thefe  fouls  be  free  from  pains  and  fears, 
'Till  women  Waft  them  over  in  their  tears. 

Mem.  How !  mould  I  know  my  pafTage  is  denied 

me56, 
Or  which  of  all  the  devils  dare 

Eum.  This  fong 
Was  rarely  form'd  to  fit  him. 

SONG. 

Orpb.  Charon,  ohr  Charon, 
Thou  wafter  of  the  fouls  to  blefs  or  bane ! 
Cba.  Who  calls  the  ferrymen  of  hell  ? 

Orpb.  Come  near^ 

&  Ho'wjbouldl  knoiu]  The  Editors  of  1750  change 1  to  be;  but 
the  old  reading  is  certainly  right ;  for  as  Memnon  imagined  Scremou 
to  be  Orpheus,  he  would  not  aflc  how  fhould  be  know.  The  mean- 
ing is,  '  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  If  I  fhould  know  my  paflage  was 

'  denied,  or  which  of  the  devils  durft oppofe  my  entrance  to 

'  Elyzium,'  &c. 

VOL.  Ill,  S  And 
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And  fay  who  lives  in  joy,  and  who  in  fear. 

Cba.  Thofe  that  die  well,  eternal  joy  mall  follow  j 
Thofe  that  die  ill,  their  own  foul  fate  mall  fwallow. 

Orph.  Shall  thy  black  bark  thofe  guilty  fpirits  ftow 
That  kill  themfelves  for  love  ? 

Cba.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

My  cordage  cracks  when  fuch  great  fins  are  near ; 
No  wind  blows  fair,  nor  I  myfelf  can  fteer. 

Orpb.  What  lovers  pafs,  and  in  Elyzium  reign  ? 
Cba.  Thofe  gentle  loves  that  are  belov'd  again. 
Orpb.  This  foldier  loves,  and  fain  would  die  to  win  -, 
Shall  he  go  on  ? 

Cba.  No,  'tis  too  foul  a  fin. 
He  muft  not  come  aboard ;  I  dare  not  row ; 
Storms  of  defpair  and  guilty  blood  will  blow. 
Orpb.  Shalt  time  releafe  him,  fay  ? 

Cba.  No,  no,  no,  no. 
Nor  time  nor  death  can  alter  us,  nor  pray'r : 
My  boat  is  Deftiny  -,  and  who  then  dare, 
But  thofe  appointed,  come  aboard  ?  Live  ftill, 
And  love  by  reafon,  mortal,  not  by  will. 

Orpb.  And  when  thy  miftrefs  mail  clofe  up  thine 

eyes 

Cba. '  Then  come  aboard,  and  pafs. 

Orpb.  'Till  when,  be  wife. 
Cba.  'Till  when,  be  wife. 

Eum.  How  ftili  he  fits !  I  hope  this  fong  has  fettled1 
him. 

1  Capt.  He  bites  his  lip,  and  rolls  his  fiery  eyes  yet. 
I  fear,  for  all  this— 

2  Capt.  Stremon,  ftill  apply  to  him. 

Stre.  Give  me  more  room  then.     Sweetly  ftfiker 

divinely, 
Such  ftrains  as  old  earth  moves  at ! 

Orph.  The  power  I  have  o'er  both  beaft  and  plant ; 
Thou  man  alone  feel'fl  miferable  want 57.  [Muftf. 

Strike,  ye  rare  fpirits  that  attend  my  will, 
And  lofe  your  favage  wildnefs  by  my  fkill. 

5~  Orph.  The  povSr  I  have  both  over  beaft  and  plant, 

Ihou  man  alone  Jeel' ft  miferable  want.]  This  appeared  quite 

unintelligible 
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Enter  a  mafque  of  beafts. 
'JThis  lion  was  a  man  of  war  that  died, 
As  thou  wouldft  do,  to  gild  his  lady's  pride  : 
This  dog,  a  fool,  that  hung  himfelf  for  love  : 
This  ape,  with  daily  hugging  of  a  glove, 
Forgot  to  eat,  and  died  :   This  goodly  treej 
An  uflier  that  ftill  grew  before  his  lady, 
Wither'd  at  root :  This,  for  he  could  not  wooe, 
A  grumbling  lawyer :  This  py'd  bird,  a  page, 
That  melted  out  becaufe  he  wanted  age. 
Still  thefe  lie  howling  on  the  Stygian  fhore, 
Oh,  love  no  more,  oh,  love  no  more  !   [Exit  Memnon. 

Eufo.  He  fteals  off  filently,  as  tho'  he'd  deep. 
No  more  ;  but  all  be  near  him  -9  feed  his  fancy, 
Good  Strembn,  ftill :  This  may  lock  up  his  folly ; 
Yet  Heav'n  knows  I  much  fear  him.     Away,  foftly ! 

[Exeunt  Captains. 

Pool.  Did  I  not  do  moil  doggedly  ? 

Stre.  Moft  rarely. 

Fool.  He's  a  brave  man  -,  when  fhall  we  dog  again  ? 

Page.  Untie  me  firft,  for  God's  fake. 

Fool.  Help  the  boy  •, 

He's  in  a  wood,  poor  child  !  Good  honey  Stremon, 
Let's  have  a  bear-baiting  •,  you  fhall  fee  me  play 
The  rareft  for  a  fingle  dog  !  at  head  all  5 
And  if  I  do  not  win  immortal  glory, 
Play  dog  play  devil. 

Stre.  Peace  for  this  time  ! 

Fool.  Prithee 

Let's  fing  him  a  black  fantis  •,  then  let's  all  howl 
In  our  own  beaftly  voices.     Tree,  keep  your  time* 
Untie  there.     Bow,  wow,  wow! 

Stre.  Away,  ye  afs,  away ! 

Fool.  Why,  let  us  do  fomethirig 

unintelligible  to  Mr.  Symplon.     I  think  that  is  nothing  but  ati  of 
wanting  to  make  it  clear,  which  I  have  therefore  added.    Seivard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  OF  THE  ponu'r}  but  his  alteration  is  hard,  and 
the  old  reading  (with  the  ufual  licence  of  contraction)  conveys  the 
fame  fenfe. 

82  To 
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To  fatisfy  the  gentleman  •,  he's  mad, 

(A  gentleman-like  humour,  and  in  fafhion' s8) 

And  muft  have  men  as  mad  about  him. 

Stre.  Peace, 

And  come  in  quickly ;  'tis  ten  to  one  elfe 
He'll  find  a  ftaff  to  beat  a  dog.     No  more  words ; 
I'll  get  you  all  employment.  Soft,  foft !  in,-  all !    [Exe. 

Enter  Chilax  and  Cloi. 

Chi.  When  cam'ft  thou  over,  wench  ? 

Cloe.  But  now  this  evening^ 
And  have  been  ever  fince  looking  out  Shphax ; 
Fth'  wars,  he  would  have  look'd  me.  Sure  h*  has  gottenf 
Some  other  miftrefs  .? 

Chi.  A  thoufand,  wench^  a  th'oufand  $ 
They  are  as  common  here  as  caterpillars 
Among  the  corn  ;  they  eat  up  all  the  foldiers. 

Cloe.  Are  they  fo  hungry  ?   Yet,  by  their  leave^ 

Chilax, 
I'll  have  a  fnatch  too. 

Cbi.  Doft  thou  love  him  ftill,  wench  ? 

Cloe.  Why  fhould  I  not  ?  He  had  my  maidenhead, 
And  all  my  youth. 

Cbi.  Thou  art  come  the  happieft, 
In  the  molt  blefTed  time,  fweet  weneh,  the  fitteft, 
If  thou  dar'ft  make  thy  fortune !  By  this  light,  Cloe— - 
And  fo  I'll  kifs  thee  :  And  if  thou  wilt  but  let  me—- 
For 'tis  well  worth  a  kindnefs 

Cloe.  What  fhould  I  let  you  ? 

Cbi.  Enjoy  thy  minikifi, 

Cloe,  Thou  art  ftill  old  Chilax. 


58  A  gentleman-like  humour,    a  fid  in  fajhion,~\  In  Ben  jonfon's 

Every  Man  in  his  Hdmour,  Mafter  Stephen  fays,  '  I  am  mightily 

given  to  melancholy,'  and  Mailer  Matthew  replies,  '  Oh,  its  your 

only  fine  humour,  Sir ;  your  true  melancholy  breeds  your  perfefli 

fine  wit.'     This  Mr.-  Whalley  obferves,  '  was  defigned  as  a  iheer 

upon  the  fantaftic  behaviour  of  the  gallants  in  that  age,  who  afFeded 

the  appearing  melancholy,  and  abftradtrd  from  common  objeds.1 

This  paffage  of  our  Authors  feems  intended  to  ridicule  the  fame.  of 

the  like  folly.  R. 

Cbi, 
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CM.  Still,  ftill,  and  ever  fhall  be.     If,  I  fay, 
Thou  wo't  ftrike  the  ftroke — I  cannot  do  much  harm, 
wench, 

Cloe.  Nor  much  good. 

Chi.  Siphax  fhall  be  thy  hufband, 
Thy  very  hufband,  woman ;  thy  fool,  thy  cuckold, 
Or  what  thou'lt  make  him. 

Cloe.  I  am  over-joy'd 59, 

Ravifh'd,  clean  ravifh'd  with  this  fortune  !  Kifs  me, 
Or  I  fhall  lofe  myfelf.     My  hufband,  faid  you  ? 

Chi.  Said  I  ?  and  will  fay,  Cloe  -,  nay,  and  do  it, 
And  do  it  home  too  ;  peg  thee  as  clofe  to  him 
As  birds 6o  are  with  a  pin  to  one  another  : 
I  have  it,  1  can  do  it.     Thou  want'ft  cloaths  too; 
And  he'll  be  hang'd,  unlefs  he  marry  thee, 
Ere  he  maintain  thee ;  Now  he  has  ladies,  courtiers, 
More  than  his  back  can  bend  at,  multitudes ; 
We're  taken  up  for  thremers.     Will  you  bite  ? 

Cloe.  Yes. 

Chi.  And  let  me 

Cloe.  Yes,  and  let  you 

'Cbi.  What  ? 

Cloe.  Why,  that  you  wot  of. 

Cbi,  The  turn 6|,  the  good  turn  ? 

'Cloe.  Any  turn  i  the  roach  turn. 

Chi.  That's  the  right  turn  ;  for  that  turns  up  the 

belly. 

I  cannot  ftay  -,  take  your  inftru&ions, 
And  fomething  toward  houmold.     Come  !  whatever 
I  fhall  advife  you,  follow  it  exactly, 
And  keep  your  times  I  point  you  ;  for,  I'll  tell  you, 

W  I  am  o<vtrjoy'd)&c.'\  Thefe  words,  to  the  end  of  the  fpeech, 
have  hitherto  been  given  to  Cbilax.  We  have  no  doubt  of  their 
belonging  to  Cloe. 

60  At  birds  are  'with  a  />/».]  The  Editors  of  1750  read,  At  boards 
are  iiaitb  a  fin. 

61  Chi.  The  turn,  &c.]  This,  and  the  two  following  lines,  appear 
only  in  the  firft  folio.     Fidelity  obliges  us  to  reitore  them  to  the 
text.    They  feem  to  be  the  eftufion  of  one  of  Fletcher's  unguarded 
moments. 

S  3  A  ftrange 
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A  ftrange  way  you  muft  wade  thro*. 

Cloe.  Fear  not  me,  Sir. 

Chi.  Come  tliL-n,  and  let's  difpatch  this  modicum, 
For  I  have  but  an  hour  to  ftay,  a  fhort  one  ; 
Befides,  more  water  for  another  mill, 
An  old  weak  over-mot  I  muft  provide  for. 
There's  an  old  nunnery  at  hand. 

Cloe    What's  that? 

Cbi.  A  bawdy  houfe. 

Cloe    A  pox  confume  it ! 

Chi.  If  the  ftones  'tis  built  on 
Were  but  as  brittle  as  the  flem  lives  in  it, 
Your  curfe  came  handfomely  !  Fear  not ;  there's  ladies, 
And  other  good  fad  people  ^  your  pink'd  citizens, 
That  think  no  fhame  to  make  a  meet  there :  Come, 
wench !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Cleantbe  and  Siphax. 

Cle.  A  foldier,  and  fo  fearful  ? 

Sip.  Can  you  blame  me, 
When  fuch  a  weight  lies  on  me  ? 

Cle.  Fy  upon  you  ! 

I  tell  you,  you  mail  have  her,  have  her  fafely, 
And  for  your  wife;  with  her  own  will. 

Sip.  Good  filter 

Cle.  .What  a  diftruftful  man  are  you  !  To-morrow, 
To-morrow  morning 

Sip.  Is  it  poffible  ? 
Can  there  be  iuch  a  happinefs  ? 

Cle.  Why,  hang  me 

If  then  you  be  not  married !  If  to-morrow  night 
You  do  not 

Sip.  Oh,  dear  fifter 

Cler  What  you  would  do, 
Vv  tut  you  defire  to  do — lie  with  her — devil ! 
What  a  dull  man  are  you  ! 

61  And  other  good  fad  people.']  Sad  here  fignifies  the  fame  vj'tih/agf, 
•wife  or/ober.       '  Seaward. 

We  believe  Mr.  Seward  is  the  firft  divine  who  ever  difcovered,  that 
fage,  <wife,fober  people  were  to  be  met  with  at  a  bawdy-houfe. 

Sip. 
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Sip.  Nay,  I  believe  now. 
And  mall  me  love  me  ? 

Cle.  As  her  life,  and  ftroke  you. 

Sip.  Oh,  I  will  be  her  fervant. 

Cle.  'Tis  your  duty. 

Sip.  And  fhe  fhall  have  her  whole  will. 

Cle.  Yes,  'tis  reafon  ; 
She  is  a  princefs,  and  by  that  rule  boundlefs. 

Sip.  What  would  you  be  ?  for  I  wouki  hare  you, 

lifter, 

.Chufe  fome  great  place  about  us  :  As  her  woman 
Is  not  fo  fit. 

Cle.  No,  -no,  I  mail  find  places. 

Sip.  And  yet  to  be  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber, 
J  hold  not  fo  fit  neither.     Some  great  title, 
Believe  it,  mall  be  look'd  out. 

Cle.  You  may  ;  a  duchefs, 
.Or  fuch  a  toy  ;  a  fmall  thing  pleafes  me,  Sir. 

Sip.  What  you  will,  fitter.    If  a  neighbour  prince, 
When  we  (hall  come  to  reign 

Cle.  We  fhall  think  on't. 
Be  ready  at  the  time,  and  in  that  place  too, 
And  let  me  work  the  reft  •,  within  this  half-hour 
The  priocefs  will  be  going  ;  'tis  almoft  morning. 
Away,  and  mind  your  bufinefs ! 

Sip.  Fortune  blefs  us !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  King,  Polydor^  and  Lords. 
Polyd.  I  do  befeech  your  grace  to  baniih  me  ! 
King.  Why,  gentleman,  is  me  not  worthy  marriage  ? 
Polyd.  Moft  worthy,  Sir,  where  worth  again  (hall 

meet  her ; 

But  I,  like  thick  clouds,  failing  low  and  heavy  % 
Altho'  by  her  drawn  higher,  yet  fhall  hide  her. 

6}  Sailing  flow  and  heavy.']  Mr.  Sympfon  would  read  low,  to  make 
the  antithefis  ftronger  to  the  next  line.  But  I  rather  prefer  the  old 
text,  or  at  leaft  think  it  too  good  to  need  any  change.  Sevjard. 

We  think  Mr.  Sympfon's  conjecture  happy  ;  nay,  believe  his  read- 
ing to  be  the  true. 

84  I  dare 
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I  dare  not  be  a  traitor  •,  and  'tis  treafon 

But  to  imagine— As,  you  love  your  honour 

King    Tis  her  firft  maiden  doting,  and,  ifcrofs'd, 
I  know  it  kills  her. 

1  T.ord.  How  knows  your  grace  fhe  loves  him  ? 
King.  Her  woman  told  me  all,  (befide  his  ftory) 

Her  maid  Lucippej   on  what  reafon  top, 
And  'tis  beyond  all,  but  enjoying. 

Polyd.  Sir, 

Ev'n  by  your  wifdom,  by  that  great  difcretioq 
You  owe  to  rule  and  order- — — 

2  Lord.  This  man's  mad  lure, 
To  plead  againft  his  fortune  \ 

1  Lord.  And  the  king  too, 
Willing  to  have  it  fo. 

Polyd    By  thofe  dead  princes, 
From  whofe  defcents  you  (land  a  ftar  admir'd  at, 
Li.y  not  fo  bafe  allay  upon  your  virtues  ! 
Take   heed,'  for  honour's    fake,    take  heed  !    The 

bramble 

No  wife  man  ever  planted  by  the  rofe, 
It  cankers  all  her  beauty,  nor  the  vine, 
"When  her  full  blumes  court  the  fun,  dares  any 
Choke  up  with  wanton  ivy.     Good  my  lords, 
Who  builds  a  monument,  the  bafis  jafper, 
And  the  main  body  brick  ? 

2  Lord.  You  wrong  your  worth  •, 
You  are  a  gentleman  defcended  nobly. 

i  Lord.  In  both  bloods  truly  noble. 
,  King.  Say  you  were  not, 
My  will  can  make  you  fo. 

Polyd.  No,  never,  never  ! 
'Tis  not  defcent,  nor  will  of  princes  does  it  -t 
'Tis  virtue  which  I  want,  'tis  temperance ; 
Man,  h'ontil  man  !  Is't  fit  your  majefty 
Should  call  my  drunkennefs,  my  ramneis,  brother  ? 
Or  fuch  a  bleffed  maid  my  breach  of  faith, 
(For  I  am  moft  lafcivious)  and  fell  angers 
(In  which  I'm  alfo  mifchievous)  her  hufband  ? 

Oh. 
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Oh,  gods  preferve  her !  I  am  wild  as  winter, 
Ambitious  as  the  devil ;  out  upon  me  ! 
I  hate  myfelf, '  Sir.     If  you  dare  beftow  her 
Upon  a  lubjefbj  you  have  one  deferves  her. 

King.  But  him  me  does  not  love :  I  know  your, 

meaning. 

This  young  man's  love  unto  his  noble  brother 
Appears  a  mirror.     What  muft  now  be  done,  lords  I 
For  I  am  gravel'd :  If  fhe  have  riot  him, 
Shed  cs  for  certain;  if  his  brother mifs  her, 
Farewe1!  to  him,  and  all  oiu  honours  \ 

i   Lard.  He  is  dead,  Sir, 
(Your  grace  has  heard  of  that  ?)  and  ftrangely. 

King.  No, 

I  can  allure  you,  no ;  there  was  a  trick  in't  : 
Read  that,  and  then  know  all.    What  ails  the  gentle- 
man ?  [Polydor  isfick  on  the  fudden. 
Hold  him  !   How  do  you,  Sir? 

Polyd.  Sick  on  the  fudden, 
Extremely  ill,  wondrous  ill. 
'    King.  Where  did  it  take  you  ? 

Polyd.  Here  in  my  head,  Sir,  and  my  heart.     Fo.- 

Heav'n's  fake 

King.  Conduct  him  to  his  chamber  prefently, 

And  bid  my  doctors 

Polyd.  No,  I  mall  be  well,  Sir. 
I  do  befeech  your  grace,  even  for  the  gods'  fake. 

fcemember  my  poor  brother !  I  mail  pray  then 

King.  Away  \  he  grows  more  weak  ftill.  I  will  do  it. 
Or  Heav'n  forget  me  ever  !  Now  your  counfels, 

[Exit  Polya. 
For  I  am  at  my  wit's  end.     What  with  you,  Sir  ? 

Enter  Meffenger,  with  a  letter. 

Me/.  Letters  from  warlike  Pelius. 

King.  Yet  more  troubles  ? 

The  Spartans  are  in  arms 6*,  and  like  to  win  all ; 

6*  7he  Spartans  are  in  armi.~\  Mr.  Sympfon  would  have  thefe  two 
lines  (poke  by  the  Meffeoger,  as  thinking  that  the  King  had  not  time 
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Supplies  are  fent  for,  and  the  general. 

This  is  more  crofs  than  t'other !  Come,  let's  to  him  j 

For  he  muft  have  her  ('tis  necefllty) 

Or  we  muft  lofe  our  honours.     Let's  plead  al  1, 

(For  more  than  all  is  needful)  mew  all  reafon, 

If  love  can  hear  o'  that  fide  :  If  me  yield, 

We  have  fought  beft,  and  won  the  nobleft  field.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Eumenes,  Captains,  and  Stremon. 

2  Capt.  I  have  brought  the  wench  j  a  lufty  wench. 
And  ibmewhat  like  the  princefs. 

Eum.  'Tis  the  better  •,  let's  fee  her ; 
And  go  you  in  and  tell  him,  that  her  grace 
Is  come  to  vifit  him.     How  deeps  he,  Stremon  ? 

Stre.  He  cannot,  only  thinks,  and  calls  on  Polydor; 
Swears  he  will  not  be  fool'd ;  fometimes  he  rages, 
And  fometimes  fits  and  mufes.  [Exit  Stremon, 

Enter  Courtezan 6s  and  Captain. 
Eum.  He's  paft  all  help.  fure. 
jHow  do  you  like  her  ? 

i  Capt.  By  th'  mafs,  a  good  round  virgin  ; 
And,  at  firft  light,  refembling.  She's  well  cloath'dtoo. 

Eum. 

to  infpeft  his  letters :  But  as  a  fmall  paufe  was  fufficient  to  fee  the 
general  purport  of  them,  and  as  meflengers  who  bring  letters  feldom 
are  to  deliver  the  full  contents  of  them  before-hand,  I  make  no  change 
here.  The  two  lines  may  be  even  fuppos'd  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  letter.  Secward. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Seward,  that  a  common  paufe  would  be  fuffi- 
cient to  difcover  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  we  believe  fuch  paufe 
to  have  been  intended  by  our  Poets ;  but  the  two  lines  rather  feem  to 
convey  the  purport  of  the  letters,  than  to  be  the  beginning  of  them. 

6*  Enter  Whore  and  Captain.  ]  When  the  Whore  goes  out  it  is  faid, 
Exit  Ctoe,  and  Clof  was 'certainly  defigned  by  the  Author,  as  the 
filthy  dcfcription  of  her  in  this  fcene  makes  the  fate  of  Sipbax,  in 
marrying  her  inftead  of  the  Princefs,  much  more  comic.  Beward. 

If  the  Wench  is  Cloe,  the  Captain  mould  be  Chilax ;  but  their  plot 
was  not  on  Memnon,  but  Siphax,  and  is  afterwards  put  in  execution. 
Eumenes  and  the  Captains  are  here  alfo  purfuing  the  device  they  had 
meditated  in  the  laft  aft  (p.  260.)  And  the  Authors  feems  to  have 
Intended  this  Wench  and  Uoe  as  two  different  women,  though  per- 
haps 
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Eum.  But  is  fhe  found  ? 

2  Copt.  Of  wind  and  limb,  I  warrant  her, 

Eum.  You  are  inftrufted,  lady  ? 

Court.  Yes  ;  and  know,  Sir, 
How  to  behave  myfelf,  ne'er  fear. 

Eum.  Polybius, 
Where  did  he  get  this  vermin  ? 

i  Capt.  Hang  him,  badger ! 
There's  not  a  hole  free  from  him ;  whores  and  whore's 

mates 
Do  all  pay  him  obedience. 

Eum.  Indeed,  i'th'  war 

His  quarter  was  all  whore,  whore  upon  whore, 
And  lin'd  with  whore.    Befhrew  me,  'tis  a  fair  whore. 

i  Capt.  She  has  fmock'd  away  her  blood ;  but,  fair 
or  foul, 

haps  the  players,  from  the  thinnefs  of  their  troop,  might  have  affigned 
both  paits  to  one  performer.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  piay  to 
countenance  the  idea  that  *  Cloe  (as  Mr.  Seward  afferts)  was  certainly 
'  defigned  by  the  Author,'  in  this  place. 

To  thefe  obfervations  it  may  be  added,  that  Cloe  feems  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  abandoned  llrumpei  Mr.  Seward  underltands 
her  to  be  ;  fhe  feems  to  have  been  wholly  attached  to  Siphax,  from 
the  words, 

Chi.  T>ofl  love  bimftill,  wench? 
Cloe.  Whyjhouldlnot?  He  bad  my  maidenhead, 
And  all  my  youth. 

And  her  fubmiffion  to  Chilax's  addrefTes  proceeds  entirely  from  that 
appearing  the  purchafe  of  Siphax  for  her  hu/band.  It  is  alfo  paying 
Chilax  a  very  ill  compliment,  to  fuppofc  him  fo  eager  after  a  woman 
whoy?/«/fo  like  a  poifond  rati  or  a  rotten  cabbage.  As  to  the  words 
Exit  Cloe,  they  are  no  authority  at  all,  fince  we  find  Enter  Whore  at  her 
introduction  ;  one  muft  therefore  be  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  kind 
of  proof  that  the  Authors  meant  two  feparate  characters,  in  the  firft 
folio  ;  where,  towards  the  cataftrophe,  we  read,  Enter  King,  Caiis, 
Memnon,  Cleanthe,  COURTEZAN,  and  Lards.  We  therefore  confider 
the  perfon  brought  to  Memnon  as  a  diftincl  character ;  but  lhail  call 
her  Courtezan,  in  preference  to  Whore. 

The  Players  in  their  attempt;,  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters, 
were  very  heedlefs.  In  this  fame  fcene,  the  Firft  Captain  fays,  / 
have  brought  the  Wench  l  and  afterwards  is  very  fatirical  upon  the 
perfon  who  has  brought  her  ;  from  whence  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
that  our  Poets  introduced  more  afiiitant  Captains.  We  have  attempt- 
ed, we  hope  with  fuccefs,  to  place  the  fpeeches  of  the  Captains  more 
confidently  than  has  been  hitherto  done. 

Or 
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Or  blind  or  lame,  that  can  but  lift  her  leg  up, 
Comes  not  amifs  to  him  ;  he  rides  like  a  night-mare, 
All  ages,  all  religions. 

Eum.  Can  you  ftate  it  ? 

Court.  I'll  make  a  ftiift. 

Eum.  He  muft  lie  with  you,  lady. 

Court.  Let  him  •,  he's  not  the  firft  man  I  have  lain  with, 
Norfhallnotbethelaft. 

Enter  Memnon. 

2  Capt-  He  comes  -,  no  more  words  ; 
She  has  her  leflbn  throughly.     How  he  views  her  } 

Eum.  Go  forward  now  j  fo  !  bravely  j  Hand  | 

Mem.  Great  lady, 
How  humbly  I  am  bound  -- 

Court.  You  mall  not  kneel,  Sir. 
Come,  I  have  done  you  wrong.  Stand,  my  foldier  ; 
And  thus  I  make  amends.  [Rifles  bim, 

Eum.  A  plague  confound  you  ! 
Is  this  your  ftate  ? 

2  Capt.  'Tis  well  enough. 
•    Mem.  Oh,  lady, 

Your  royal  hand,  your  hand,  my  deareft  beauty, 
Is  more  than  I  muft  purchafe  !   Here,  divine  one, 
1  dare  revenge  my  wrongs.  —  Ha  ! 

j  Capt.  A  damn'd  foul  one. 

Eum.  The  lees  of  bawdy  prunes66,  mourning  glove 

Al 

66  The  lees  of  bawdy  prewns.]   This   reading  obtained  till  1 
when  the  modeft  and  judicious  Editors  of  that  sera  chofe  to  fubftiti 
brtwii  for  pre'wns.     Though  they  may  (land  excufed  for  not  und< 
Handing  the  expreffion,  bawdy  PREWNS,  whence  had  they  the  right* 
introducing  bre<wist  without  the  leaft  notice  given  to  their  readers 
Tha,t  prunes  is  the  right  word  (while  brenuis  is  devoid  of  meaning)  ap- 
pears beyond  a  doubt.     Memnon,  taking  the  hand  of  the  counterfeit 
princefs,  expreffes  a  furprize  ;  which  Eumenes  explains  the  caufe  of, 
by  fuppofir.g  he  had  difcovered  the  lees  of  bawdy  PREWNS  upon  it. 
Strwfd  frewns  were  the  conftant  appendages  of  a  brothel   in  our 
Authors'  cirne:  The  latt  Editor  of  Shakefpeare,  in  his  notes  on  the 
Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  &&  iii.  fcene  iii.  furnifhes  the  following 
proofs  of  this  fa&  : 

or  the  World's 
fhee  that  laies 


'   Dr.  Lodge,  in  his  pamphlet  called  Wit's  Miferie, 
Madneffe,   1596,  defcribes  a  bawd  thus:  '  This  is 
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All  fpoiPd,  by  Heav'n. 

Mem.  Ha  !  who  art  thou  ? 

i  Capt.  A  (hame  on  you, 
You  clawing  fcabby  whore  ! 

Mem.  I  fay,  who  art  thou  ? 

Eutn.  Why,  'tis  the  prihcefs,  Sir; 

kt  wait  at  all  the  carriers  for  wenches  new  come  up  to  Loadon  ;  and 
"  you  fhall  "know  her  dwelling  by  a  dijh  of  fteitfd  prunes  in  the 
"  window^  and  two  or  three  fleering  wenches  fit  knitting  or  fowing 
*'  in  her  fhop.' 

*  In  Meafure  for  Meafure,  aft  ii.  the  male  bawd  excufes  himfcHF 

*  for  having  admitted  Elbow's  wife  into  his  houfe,  by  faying,  «  that 
"  fhe  came  in  great  with  child,  and  longing  for ft >wV prunes ,  which 
"  llood  in  a  difli,'  c^ir. 

4  Slender,  who  apparently  wifhes  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  mi- 
'  llrefs  by  a  feeming  propenfity  to  love  as  well  as  war,  talks  of  having 
'  meafured  weapons  with  a  fencing-mafter  for  a  dijh  of  ft  e^fd  prunes. 

*  In  another  old  dramatic  piece,  entitled,  If  this  be  not  a  Good 
'  Play  the  Divel  is  in  itj   1612,  a  bravo  enters  with  money,  and  fays, 
**  This  is  the  penfion  of  the  itews,  you  need  not  untie  it ;  'tisitew- 
*'  money,  Sir,  ftyw V prunt  cafh,  Sir.' 

«  Among  the  other  Tins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  once  celebrated 
'  Gabriel  Harvey,  by  his  antagonift  Nafh,  '  to  be  drunk  with  the 
"  firrop  or  liquor  of  fte<vSd prunes,'  is  not  the  leaft  infifted  on. 

'  In  The  Knave  of  Hearts,  a  collection  of  fatirical  poems,  1612, 
«  a  whoring  knave  is  mentioned,  as  taking 

"  Burnt  wine,  jtevf'd prunes 't  a  punk  to  folace  him.* 

*  In  The  Knave  of  Spades,  another  collection  of  the  fame  kind, 

*  1611,  is  the  following  defcription  ol  a  wanton  inveigling  a  young 

*  man  into  her  houfe  ; 

«'  __ He  to  his  liquor  fulls, 

"  While  fhe  unto  her  maids  for  cakes, 

"  Strw^a  prunes,  and  pippins,  calls.1 

'  So,  in  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  a  comedy,  1619,  '  To 
"  fearch  my  houfe  !  I  have  no  varlets,  no  /tozvV  prunes,  no  (lie 
"  fiery,'  &c. 

*  The  pafiages  already  quoted  are  fufficient  to  fhew  that  a  dijh  of 

*  ftenu'd  prunes  was  not  only  the  ancient  defignation  of  a  brothel,  but 
'  the  conltant  appendage  to  it. 

'  From  A  Treatife  on  the  Lues  Venerea,  written  by  W.  Clowes, 
one  of  her  majefty's  furgeons,  1596,  and  other  books  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  appears  that  prunes  were  directed  to  be  boiled  in  broth  for 
thofe  perlbns  already  infefted,  and  that  both  ftevud  prunes  and 
roalted  apples  were  commonly,  though  unfuccefsfully,  taken  by 
way  of  prevention.' 

Mr.  Steevens's  note  is  upon  the  words,  *  There's  no  more  faith  in 
thee  than  in  ayPwV/nw*.'  R. 

Mem. 
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Mem.  The  devil,  Sir  ! 
JTis  fome  rogue  thing. 

Court.  If  this  abufe  be  love,  Sir, 
Or  I,  that  laid  afide  my  modefty 

Eum.  So  far  thou'lt  never  find  it. 

Mem.  Do  not  weep; 

For,  if  you  be  the  princefs,  I  will  love  you, 
Indeed  I  will,  and  honour  you,  fight  for  you  : 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes.  By  Heav'n,  me  ftinks !  Whd 

art  thou  ? 

Stinks  like  a  poifori'd  rat  behind  a  hanging. 
Woman,  who  art  ? — Like  a  rotten  cabbage. 

2  Capt.  You're  much  to  blame,  Sir  5  'tis  the  princefs* 

Mem.  How ! 
She  the  princefs  ? 

Eum.  And  the  loving  princefs. 

1  Capt.  Indeed,  the  doting  princefs. 
Mem.  Come  hither  once  more  •, 

The  princefs  fmells  like  morning's  breath,  pure  amber^ 

Beyond  the  courted  India  in  her  fpices. 

Still  a  dead  rat,  by  Heaven  !  Thou  a  princefs  ? 

Eum.  What  a  dull  whore  is  this  ? 

Mem.  I'll  tell  you  prefently  ; 
For,  if  me  be  a  princefs,  as  me  may  be 
And  yet  ftink  too,  and  ftrongly,  I  mail  find  her. 
Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over : 
If  me  be  fprung  from  th'  royal  blood — the  lion! 
He'll  do  you  reverence ;  elfe 

Court.  I  befeech  your  lordmip- 

Eum.  He'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces67. 

Court.  1  am  no  princefs,  Sir. 

Mem.  Who  brought  thee  hither  ? 

2  Capt.  If  you  confefs,  we'll  hang  you. 
Court.  Good  my  lord 

Mem.  Who  art  thou  then  ? 

6"  Eum.  lie  II  tear  her  all  to  pieces  ~\  This  is  given  to  Eutntnes  in 
ail  the  editions,  when  it  is  evidently  the  conclufion  of  Memnon's- 
fpeech.  SeivarJ. 

The  fpeech  belongs  to  Enmenes ;  had  it  been  Memnon's,  it  would 
run,  Hell  tear  you  all  to  pieces. 

Conn. 
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Court.  A  poor  retaining  whore,  Sir, 
To  one  of  your  lordfhip's  captains. 

Mem.  Alas,  poor  whore  ! 

Go ;  be  a  whore  ftill,  and  ftink  worfe.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exit  Courtezan. 
What  fools  are  thefe,  and  coxcombs  !  [Exit  Memnon. 

Eum.  I  am  right  glad  yet, 
He  takes  it  with  fuch  lightnefs. 

1  Capt.  Methinks  his  face  too 

Is  not  fo  clouded  as  it  was.     How  he  looks  ! 
Eum.  Where's  your  dead  rat  $ 

2  Capt.  The  devil  dine  upon  her  ! 

Lions  ?  Why,  -what  a  medicine  had  he  gotten 
To  try  a  whore ! 

Enter  Stremon. 

Stre.  Here's  one  from  Polydor  flays  to  fpeak  with  ve 

Eum.  With  whom  ? 

Stre.  With  all.     Where  has  the  general  been  ? 
He's  laughing  to  himfelf  extremely. 

Eum.  Come, 
I'll  tell  thee  how;  I'm  glad  yet  he's  fo  merry.  [Exeunt 


V. 


Enter  Cbilax  and  Priejtefs. 

; \A/HAT  %hts  are  thofe  that  enter  there  ? 

V  V  Still  nearer  ? 

'lague  o'  your  rotten  itch  !  do  you  draw  me  hither 
nto  the  temple,  to  betray  me  ?  Was  there  no  place 

o  fatisfy  your  fin  in— Gods  forgive  me  ! 
rill  they  come  forward. 

Prieft.  Peace,  you  fool!  I  have  found  it : 
LIS  the  young  princefs  Calis. 

Cbi.  'Tis  the  devil, 

o  claw  us  for  our  catterwauling. 

Prieft. 
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Priefl.  Retire  foftly. 

I  did  not  look  for  you  thefe  two  hours,  lady. 
Belhrew  your  hafie  !— That  way;  [To  Cbilax. 

Chi.  That  goes  to  th'  altar, 
You  old  blind  bead  ! 

Prieft.  I  know  not ;  any  way. 
Stiil  they  corrie  nearer.     I'll  in  to  th*  oracle. 

Chi   That's  well  remember'd ;  I'll  in  with  you. 

Prieft.  Do.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Calls  and  her  train,  with  lights,  fnging  i 
LUcippe  and  Cleanthe. 

SONG. 

Oh,  fair  fweet  goddefs,  queen  of  loves^ 
Soft  and  gentle  as  thy  doves, 
Humble-ey'dj  and  ever  ruing 
Thofe  poor  hearts  ^  their  loves  pUrfuing ! 
Oh,  thoU  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  nights, 
Star  of  dear  content  and  pleafure, 
Of  mutual  loves  the  endleis  treafure  ! 
Accept  this  facrifice  We  bring, 
Thou  continual  youth  and 
Grant  this  lady  her  defires, 
And  ev'ry  hour  we'll  crown  thy  fires'.' 

Enter  a  Nun. 
Nun.  You  about  her,  all  retire, 

Whilft  the  princefs  feeds  the  fire. 
When  your  devotions  ended  be 
To  th'  oracle  I  will  attend  ye. 
[Exit  Nun,  and  draws  the  curtain  clofe  to  CaliL 

Enter  Stremon  and  Eumenss. 
Stre.  He  will  abroad* 
Eum.  How  does  his  humour  hold  him  ? 
Stre.  He's  now  grown  wondrous  fad,  weeps  often  too 
Talks  of  his  brother  to  himfelf,  darts  (trangely. 
Eum.  Does  he  not  curfe  ? 

Stn 
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Stre.  No. 

Eum.  Nor  Jbreak  out  in  fury, 
Off  ring  fome  new  attempt  ? 

Stre.  Neither.     '  To  th'  temple,* 
Is  all  we  hear  of  now  :  What  there  he  will  do * 

Eum.  I  hope  repent  his  folly  j  let's  be  near  him. 

Stre.  Where  are  the  reft  ? 

Eum.  About  a  bufinefs 

Concerns  him  mainly  ;  if  Heav'n  cure  this  madnefs, 
He's  man  for  ever,  Stremon. 

Stre.  Does  the  king  know  it  ? 

Eum.  Yes,  and  much  troubled  with  it,  he's  now  gone 
To  feek  his  fifter  out. 

Stre.  Come,  let's  away  then.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Nun,  /he  opens  the  curtain  to  Calls. 

Calls  at  the  oracle* 

.  Nun.  Peace  to  your  prayers,  lady  !  Will  it  pleafe  you 
To  pals  on  to  the  oracle  ? 

Calls.  Moft  humbly.  [Chilax  and  Priejlefs  in  the  oracle. 

Chi.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Priefl.  Yes  ;  lie  dole. 

Chi.  A  wildfire  take  you  ! 

What  fhall  become  of  me  ?  I  mall  be  hang'd  now  ! 
Is  this  a  time  to  make  ?  a  halter  Ihake  you  ! 
Come  up  and  juggle,  come. 

Priefl.  I'm  monftrous  fearful ! 

Chi.  Up,  you  old  gaping  oyfter,  up  and  anfwer ! 
A  mouldy  mange  upon  your  chaps  !  You  told  me 
I  was  fafe  here  till  the  bell  rung. 

Priefl.  I  was  prevented, 
And  did  not  look  thefe  three  hours  for  the  princefs. 

Cbi.  Shall  we  be  taken  ? 

Priefl.  Speak,  for  love's  fake,  Chilax ! 
I  cannot,  nor  I  dare  not. 

Cbi.  I'll  fpeak  treafon, 
.  For  I  had  as  lieve  be  hang'd  for  that— — 

Prieft.  Good  Chilax  ! 

Cbi.  Muft  it  be  fung  or  faid  ?  What  fhall  I  tell  'em  ? 
VOL.  III.  T  They're 
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They're  here  •,  here  now,   preparing. 
Prieft.  Oh,  my  conscience  ! 
Cbi.  Plague  o'  your  fpur-gall'd  confcience  !  does  it 

tire  now, 

Now  when  it  mould  be  tougheft  ?  I  could  make  thee — 
Prieft.  Save  us  !  we're  both  undone  elfe. 
Cbi.  Down,  you  dog  then ! 
Be  quiet,  and  be  ftanch  too ;  no  inundations. 

Nun.  Here  kneel  again;  and  Venus  grant  your  wime^! 
Calis.  Ohr  divineft 68  ftar  of  Heaven, 
Thou  in  pow'r  above  the  feven  : 
Thou  fweet  kindler  of  defires, 
'Till  they  grow  to  mutual  fires : 
Thou,  oh,,  gentle  queen,  that  art 
Curer  of  each  wounded  heart : 
Thou  the  fuel,  and  the  flame  ; 
Thou  in  Heav'n,,  and  here  the  fame  : 
Thou  the  wooer,  and  the  woo'd : 
Thou  the  hunger,  and  the  food  : 
Thou  the  prayer,  and  the  pray'd  ; 
Thou  what  is,  or  mall  be  laid  : 
Thou  ftill  young,  and  golden  trefled, 
Make  me  by  thy  anfwer  blefied  ! 
Cbi.  When? 
Prieft.   Now  fpeak  handfomely,  and  fmall  by  all 

means  j 
I  have  told  you  what.  [Thunder. 

Cbi.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  new  tale. 
Now  for  my  neck-verfe 69.     I  have  heard  thy  pray'rs,. 
And  mark  me  well. 

Mu/ic.     Venus  defcends. 
Nun.  The  goddefs  is  difpleaied  much  -r 


^  O  divine  ftar  of  Heav'n  J]  Former  editions.  Sfivanf. 

6*  Now  for  my  neck-vej-fe.J  When  a  perfon  formerly  had  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  allowed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  read;  and  one  verfe 
was  always  feleded  for  that  purpofe.  It  was  that  containing  the 
words  miftrere  mei  Deus,  which,  from  that  circumftance,  obtained  the 
name  of  the  neck-verfe.  R. 

The 
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The  temple  makes  and  totters :  She  appears 
Bow,  lady,  bow!' 

Venus.  Purge  me  the  temple  round, 
And  live  by  this  example  henceforth  found. 
Virgin,  I  have  feen  thy  tears, 
Heard  thy  wifhes,  and  thy  fears  ; 
Thy  holy  incenfe  flew  above, 
Hark,  therefore,  to  thy  doom  in  love  • 
Had  thy  heart  been  foft  at  firft, 
Now  thou  hadft  allay'd  thy  thirft  ; 
Had  thy  ftubborn  will  but  bended, 
All  thy  forrows  here  had  ended  ; 
Therefore  to  bejuft  in  love, 
A  flrange  fortune  thou  muft  prove ; 
And,  for  thou'fl  been  ftern  and  coy, 
A  dead  love  thou  malt  enjoy. 

Calls.  Oh,  gentle  goddefs ! 
Venus.  Rife,  thy  doom  is  faid, 
And  fear  not;  I  mall pleafethee  with  the  dead.  [Mends 

Nun.  Go  up  into  the  temple,  and  there  end 
Tour  holy  rites  ;  the  goddefs  fmiles  upon  you. 

[Exeunt  Calis  and  Nun. 
Enter  Chilax  in  his  robe. 
Chi.  I'll  no  more  oracles,  nor  miracles, 
Vor  no  more  church- work  •  I'll  be  drawn  and  hang'd 

Am  not  I  torn  a-pieces  with  the  thunder  ? 
Death,  I  can  fcarce  believe  I  live  yet ! 
t  gave  me  on  the  buttocks  a  cruel,  a  huge  bang  ! 
had  as  lieve  ha'  had  'em  fcratch'd  with  dog- whips 
ie  quiet  henceforth,  now  ye  feel  the  end  on't 
would  advife  ye,  my  old  friends  ;  the  good  gentle- 
woman 

s  ftrucken  dumb,  and  there  her  grace  fits  mumping 
^ike  an  old  ape  eating  brawn.     Sure  the  good  goddefs 
new  my  intent  was  honeft,  to  fave  the  princefs, 
d  how  we  young  men  are  entic'd  to  wickednds 

T  2  By 
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By  thefe  lewd  women  •,  I  had  paid  for't  elfe  too. 
I'm  monftrous  holy  now,  and  cruel  fearful. 
Oh/twas  a  plaguy  thump,  charg'd  with  a  vengeance  f 

Enter  Siphax,  walks  f  oft  ly  over  the  ft  age,  and  goes  in. 
'Would  I  were  well  at  home  !  The  beft  is,  'tis  not  day. 
Who's  that  ?  ha  !  Siphax  ?  I'll  be  with  you  anon,  Sir. 
You  mail  be  oracled,  1  warrant  you, 
And  thunder'd  too,  as  well  as  I ;  your  lordfhip 

Enter  Memnon,  Eumenes,  Stremon,   and  two  fervants 

carrying  torches. 

Muft  needs  enjoy  the  princefs  ?  yes.     Ha !  torches  ? 
And  Memnon  coming  this  way  ?  He's  dog-mad, 
And  ten  to  one  appearing  thus  unto  him, 
He  worries  me.     I  muft  go  by  him. 

Eum.  Sir? 

Mem.  Afk  me  no  further  queftions.  What  art  thou  ? 
How  doft  thouftare?  Standoff!  Nay,  look  upon  me, 
I  do  not  make,  nor  fear  thee.  [Draws  bis  fworb 

Cbi.  He  will  kill  me  : 
This  is  for  church-work. 

Mem.  Why  doft  thou  appear  now  ? 
Thou  wert  fairly  (lain.     I  know  thee,  Diocles, 
And  know  thine  envy  to  mine  honour :  But • 

Chi.  Stay,  Memnon, 
I  am  a  fpirit,  and  thou  canft  not  hurt  me. 

Eum.  This  is  the  voice  of  Chilax. 

Stre.  What  makes  he  thus  ? 

Chi.  'Tis  true  that  I  was  flain  in  field,  but  foully, 
By  multitudes,  not  manhood  :  Therefore,  mark  me, 
I  do  appear  again  to  quit  mine  honour, 
And  on  thee  lingle. 

Mem.  I  accept  the  challenge. 
Where  ? 

Cbi.  On  the  Stygian  banks. 
i  Mem.  When  ?    - 

Chi.  Four  days  hence. 

Mem.  Go,  noble  ghoit,  I  will  attend, 

Cbi, 
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Chi.  I  thank  you. 

Stre,  You've  fav'd  your  throat,  and  handfomely : 
Farewell,  Sir.  [Exit  Chilax. 

Mem.  Sing  me  the  battle  of  Pelufium, 
In  which  this  worthy  died. 
Bum.  This  will  fpoil  all, 

And  make  him  worfe  than  e'er  he  was.  Sit  down,  Sir, 
And  give  yourfelf  to  reft. 

SONG. 

Arm,  arm,  arm,  arm  !   the  fcouts  are  all  come  in. 
Keep  your  ranks  clofe,  and  now  your  honours  win. 
Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appears  ; 
Bows,  bills,  glaves,  arrows,  fhields,  and  fpears  ; 
Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  tempeft  pouring  7° ; 
Oh,  view  the  wings  of  horfe  the  meadows  fcouring. 
The  van-guard  marches  bravely.     Hark,  the  drums ! 

Dub,  dub. 

They  meet,  they  meet,  and  now  the  battle  comes. 
See  how  the  arrows  fly, 
That  darken  all  the  fky ; 
Jriark  how  the  trumpets  found, 
Hark  how  the  hills  rebound? 

Tara,  tara,  tara,  tar  a,  tar  a. 
jHark  how  the  horfes  charge  !  in  boys,  boys  in  ! 
The  battle  totters  j  now  the  wounds  begin  ; 
Oh,  how  they  cry, 
Oh,  how  they  die  ! 
Room  for  the  valiant  Memnon  arm'd  with  thunder  ! 

See  how  he  breaks  the  ranks  afunder. 
They  fly,  they  fly  !  Eumenes  has  the  chafe, 
And  brave  Polybius  makes  good  his  place. 
To  the  plains,  to  the  woods, 
To  the  rocks,  to  the  floods, 

"°  Like  a  dark  wood  he  comes,  or  temptji  pouring.]  Mr.  Sympfon 
would  read  cloud  for  'wood ;  but  I  much  prefer  the  old  reading.  The 
clofenefs  and  firmnefs  of  an  army,  the  groves  of  fpears,  and  the  dark 
horror  of  the  foldiers'  looks,  are  all  finely  imaged  in  this  limile  of  a 
dark  'wood  moving.  One  might  indeed  quote  feveral  authors,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Englifh,  in  fupport  of  both  readings,  but  that  is  not  at 
prefent  my  province.  Seward. 

T  3  They 
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They  fly  for  fuccour.     Follow,  follow,  follow  ! 
Hark  how  the  foldiers  hollow  !  Hey,  hey! 

Brave  Diodes  is  dead, 

And  all  his  foldiers  fled, 

The  battle's  won,  and  loft, 

That  many  a  life  has  coft. 

Mem.  Now  forward  to  the  temple,  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Chilax. 
Chi.  Are  you  gone  ? 

How  have  I  'fcap'd  this  morning  ?  By  what  miracle  ? 
Sure  I  am  ordain'd  for  fome  brave  end. 

Enter  Cloe. 

Cloe.  How  is  it  ? 

Chi.  Come  •,  'tis  as  well  as  can  be. 

Cloe.  But  is  it  pofllble 
This  mould  be  true  you  tell  me  ? 

Chi.  'Tis  moft  certain.   • 

Cloe.  Such  a  grofs  afs  to  love  the  princefs  ? 

Chi.  Peace; 

Pull  your  robe  clofe  about  you.     You  are  perfect 
In  all  I  taught  you  ? 

Cloe    Sure, 

Chi.  Gods  give  thee  good  luck  ! 

'Tis  llrange  my  brains  mould  ftill  be  beating  knavery,   . 
For  all  thefe  dangers-,  but  they're  needful  mifchiefs, 
And  fuch  are  nuts  to  me,  and  I  mult  do  'em. 
Yon  will  remember  me  ? 

Che.  By  this  kifs,  Chilax  ! 

Chi.  No  more  of  that  •,  I  fear  another  thunder. 

Cloe.  We  are  hot  i'th'  temple,  man. 

Enter  Siphax. 

Chi.  Peace  ;  here  he  comes. 
Now  to  our  bufmefs  handfomely.     Away  now  ! 

[Exit,  with  Cloe. 

Sip.  'Twas  fure  the  princefs,  for  he  kneel'd  unto  her, 
And  me  look'd  every  way  :  I  hope  the  oracle 
Has  made  me  happy  ;  me  I  hope  me  look'd  for. 

Enter 
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Enter  Chilax  and  Cloe,  at  the  other  door. 
Fortune,  I  will  fo  honour  thee  !  Love,  fo  adore  thee ! 
She's  here  again  ;  looks  round  about  her,  again  too ; 
'Tis  done,  I  know  'tis  done  1  'Tis  Chilax  with  her, 
And  I  fhall  know  of  him.     Who's  that  ? 

Chi.  Speak  foftly  : 
The  princefs  from  the  oracle. 

Sip.  She  views  me ; 
By  Heav'n  me  beckons  me  ! 

Chi.  Come  near,  me  would  have  you. 

Sip.  Oh,  royallady!  [Ki/fes  her  hand. 

Chi.  She  wills  you  read  that ;  for  belike  ihe's  bound 

to  filence 
For  fuch  a  time.    She's  wondrous  gracious  to  you. 

Sip.  Heav'n  make  me  thankful  i 

Chi.  She  would  have  you  read  it.  [He  reads. 

Sip.  Siphax,  the  will  of  Heav'n  hath  caft  me  on  thee 
To  be  thy  wife,  whofe  will  muft  be  obey'd : 
Ufe  me  with  honour,  I  mall  love  thee  dearly, 
And  make  thee  underftand  thy  worths  hereafter. 
Convey  me  to  a  fecret  ceremony, 
That  both  our  hearts  and  loves  may  be  united; 
And  ufe  no  language,   till  before  my  brother 
We  both  appear,  where  I  will  fhew  the  oracle ; 
For  till  that  time  I'm  bound,  I  muft  not  anfwer. 

Sip.  Oh,  happy  I ! 

Chi.  You're  a  made  man. 

Sip.  But,  Chilax, 
Where  are  her  women  ? 

Chi.  None  but  your  grace's  filler 
(Becaufe  me  would  have  it  private  to  the  world  yet) 
Knows  of  this  bufinefs. 

Sip.  I  mail  thank  thee,  Chilax  ; 
Thou  art  a  careful  man. 

Chi.  Your  grace's  fervant. 

Sip.  I'll  find  a  fit  place  for  thee. 

Chi.  If  you  will  not, 

There's  a  good  lady  will.     She  points  you  forward  ; 
T4  Away, 
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Away,  and  take  your  fortune  ;  not  a  word  Sir.  —  - 
So  j  you  are  greas'd,  I  hope. 

[Exeunt  Siphax  and  Cloe,  manet  Chilax. 


Enter  Stremon^  Fool^and  Page, 
Stremon,  Fool,  Picus  ! 
Whe:e  have  you  left  your  lord  ? 

Stre    I'th*  temple,  Chilax. 

Chi.  Why  are  you  from  him  ? 

Sire.  Why,  tne  king  is  with  him,  "  j^f" 
And  all  the  lords. 

Chi.  Is  not  the  princefs  there  too  ? 

Stre.  Yes. 

Andtheftrangeftcoilamongft'em  —  She  weeps  bitterly  j 
The  king  entreats,  and  frowns  -,  my  lord,  like  autumn, 
Drops  off  his  hopes  by  handfuls  ;  all  the  temple 
Sweats  with  this  agony. 

Chi.  Where's  young  Polydor  ? 

Stre.  Dead,  as  they  faid,  o'  th'  fuddenf 

Cbi.  Dead? 

Stre.  For  certain  ; 
Bur  not  yc-t  known  abroad. 

Chi.  There's  a  new  trouble. 
A  brave  young  man  he  was  ;  but  we  muft  all  die, 

Stre.  Did  not  the  general  meet  you  this  morning 
Like  a  tall  ftallion  nun  ? 

Chi.  No  more  o'  that,  boy. 

Stre.  You  had  been*  ferreting. 

Chi.  /That's  all  one.     Fool  ! 
My  mailer  Fool,  that  taught  my  wits  to  traffick, 
What  has  your  wifdom  done?  How  have  you  profited? 
Out  with  your  audit  :  Come,  you  are  not  empty  ; 
Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence,  do,  you  fhaker7'. 
What  think  you  of  this  making?  Here's  wit,  coxcomb! 

71  Do  you  fhaker  ?]  As  I  know  no  fuch  word  as  this,  I  believe  it 
an  accidental  corruption  from  a  jundion  of  two  words  which  fhould 
have  been  feparate  Seward 

Mr.  Seward  reads,  Do  you  SHAKE  ?  HER?:,  what  think  you,  &c. 
but  as  it  is  molt  probable,  Chilax  means  to  call  the  Fool^^r,  we 
have  followed  the  old  books,  only  inferting  a  comma. 

Ha, 
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Ha,  boys  ?  ha,  my  fine  rafcals  ?  here's  a  ring 7* ; 
How  right  they  go  I  [Pulls  out  a  purfe. 

Fool.  Oh,  let  me  ring  the  fore  bell. 

Cbi.    And  here  are   thumpers,  chequins,    golden 

rogues : 
Wit,  wit,  ye  rafcals ! 

Fool.  I  have  a  fly  here7*,  Chilax. 

Cbi.  I  have  no  gold  to  cure  it,  not  a  penny, 
Not  one  crofs,  'cavalier  :  We  are  dull  foldiers, 
Grofs  heavy-headed  fellows  ;  fight  for  victuals ! 

Fool.  Why,  you  art  the  fpirits  of  the  time. 

Chi.  By  no  means. 

Fool.   The  valiant,  fiery  7*  ] 

Cbi.  Fy,  fy !  no. 

Fool.  Be- lee  me,  Sir 

Chi.  I  would  I  could,  Sir. 

Fool.   I  will  t'atisfy  you. 

Cbi.  But  I  will  not  content  you.  Alas,  poor  boy, 
Thou  mew'ft  an  honeir.  nature ;  weep'ft  for  thy  matter  ? 
There's  a  red,  rogue  7?,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs. 

Fool.  He  was  an  honeft  gentleman,  I  have  loll  too — 

Chi.  You  have  indeed,  your  labour,  Fool.    But, 

Strcmon, 

Doft  thou  want  money  too  ?  No  virtue  living  ? 
No  firking  out  at  fingers'  ends  ? 

Stre.  It  feems  fo. 

74  Here's  a  ring.]  Meaning  the  ringing  of  the  money.  So  Shake- 
fpeare  compares  a  voice  to  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  crack'd  in  the 
ring. 

7}  1  have  a  fty  here.']  k  fly  on  his  eye,  defiring  to  have  it  ftroked 
with  money  ;  fo  Chilax  before, 

Put  out  mine  eye  with  twelve-pence. 

7*  The  valiant  firie.]  I  have  ventured  to  change  this  for  what  I 
think  the  true  word.  Senuard. 

Mr.  Seward  forfrie  fubflitutes^TzV.  The  word  we  have  adopted  is 
with  fcarce  any  violence  to  the  old  text. 


-iveep'Jlfor  thy  mujltr? 


'There 'j  a  red  rogue  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs."]  We  can't  explain 
this ',  yet  think  we  Ihould  feparate  red  rogue,  and  read, 
There's  a  red,  rogue,  to  buy  thee  handkerchiefs, 

Cbi. 
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Chi.  Will  ye  all  ferve  me  ? 

Sire.  Yes,  when  you  are  lord-general  j 
For  lefs  I  will  not  go. 

Chi.  There's  gold  for  thee  then  ; 
Thou  halt  a  ibldier's  mind.     Fool ! 

Fool.  Here,  your  firft  man. 

Chi.  I  will  give  thee  for  thy  wit,  (for  'tis  a  fine  wit, 
A  dainty  diving  wit)  hold  up  ! — -juft  nothing. 

Go,  graze  i'  th'  commons  ;  yet  I  am  merciful 

There's  fixpence :  Buy  a  faucer,  fteal  an  old  gown, 
And  beg  i'  th'  temple  for  a  prophet.  Come  away,  boys ! 
Let's  fee  how  things  are  carried.     Fool !  up,  firrah  ; 
You  may  chance  get  a  dinner.    Boy,  your  preferment 
I'll  undertake  ;  for  your  brave  matter's  fake, 
You  mail  not  perifh. 

Fool.  Chilaxl 

Chi.  Pleafe  me  well,  Fool, 

And  you  mall  light  my  pipes.     Away  to  th'  temple. 
But  ftay  ;  the  king's  here  :  Sport  upon  fport,  boys. 

Enter  King,  Lords,  Siphax  kneeling,  Cloe  with  a  veil, 

King.  What  would  you  have,  captain  ? 
Speak  fuddenly, 'for  I  am  wondrous  bufy. 

Sip.  A  pardon,  royal  Sir. 

King.  For  what  ? 

Sip.  For  that 

Which  was  Heav'n's  will,  mould  not  be  mine  alone,  Sir  j 
My  marrying  with  this  lady. 

King.  It  needs  no  pardon, 
For  marriage  is  no  fin.    ' 

Sip.  Not  in  itfelf,  Sir  ; 

But  in  prefuming  too  much  :  Yet,  Heav'n  knows, 
So  does  the  oracle  that  caft  it  on  me, 
And the  princefs,  royal  Sir. 

King.  What  princefs  ? 

Sip.  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  dread  king  \  yourfifler. 

King.  My  fitter  ?  (he's  i'th'  temple,  man. 

Sip.  She  is  here,  Sir. 

Lord.  The  captain's  mad  !  fhe's  kneeling  at  the  altar. 

'King. 
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King.  I  know  (he  is. — With  all  my  heart,good  captain, 
I  do  forgive  ye  both  :  Be  unveil'd,  lady. 

[Puts  off  her  veil. 

Will  you  have  more  forgivenefs  ?  The  man's  frantic. 
Come,  let's  go  bring  her  out.     God  give  you  joy,  Sir! 

Sip.  How  !  Cloe  ?  my  old  Cloe  ?  [Exe.  King,  Lords. 

Cloe.  Even  the  fame,  Sir. 

Chi.  Gods  give  your  manhood  much  content ! 

Sire.  The  princefs 
Looks  fomething  mufty  fince  her  coming  over. 

Fool.  'Twere  good  you'd  brufh  her  over. 

Sip.  Fools  and  fiddlers 
Make  fport  at  my  abufe  too  ! 

Fool.  Oh,  'tis  the  nature 
Of  us  fools  to  make  bold  with  one  another  ; 
But  you  are  wife,  brave  Sir. 

Chi.  Cheer  up  your  princefs. 
Believe  it,  Sir,  the  king  will  not  be  angry  ; 
Or,  fay  he  were  •,  why,  'twas  the  oracle  : 
The  oracle,  an't  like  your  grace  •,  the  oracle. 

Sire.  And  who,  moft  mighty  Siphax 

Sip.  With  mine  own  whore  r 

Cloe.  With  whom  elfe  mould  you  marry  ?  fpeak 

your  confcience. 

Will  you  tranfgrefs  the  lav/  of  arms,  that  ever 
Rewards  the  foldier  with  his  own  Tins  ? 
-    Sip.  Devils 

Cloe.    You  had  my  maidenhead,  my   youth,  my 

fweetnefs ; 
Is  it  not  juftice  then  ? 

Sip.  I  fee  it  mufc  be  -, 
But,  by  this  hand,  I'll  hang  a  lock  upon  thee. 

Cloe.  You  mail  not  need  ;  my  honefty  mail  do  ifc 

Sip.  If  there  be  wars  in  all  the  world 

Cloe.  I'll  with  you  ; 
For  you  know  I  have  been  a  foldier. 
Come,  curie  on ! 

Sip.  When  I  need  another  oracle  ?6 

Cbi.  Send  for  me,  Sij  hax-,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  princefs. 

76  Come,  curfe  on :  When  1  need  another  oracle]  This  line  was  mif- 

placed 
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And  fo,  to  both  your  honours 

Fool.  And  your  graces 

Sip.  The  devil  grace  you  all ! 

Cloe.  God-a-mercy,  Chilax ! 

Chi.  Shall  we  laugh  half  an  hour  now  ? 

Sire.  No,  the  king  comes, 
And  all  the  train. 

Chi.  Away  then  ;  our  ad's  ended.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  King,  Calis,  Memnon,  Cleantbe,  and  Lords. 

King.  You  know  he  does  deferve  you,  loves  you 

dearly ; 

You  know  what  bloody  violence  h'  had  us'd 
Upon  himfeif,  but  that  his  brother  crofs'd  it ; 
You  know  the  fame  thoughts  ftill  inhabit  in  him, 
And  covet  to  take  birth  :  Look  on  him,  lady; 
The  wars  have  not  fo  far  confum'd  him  yet, 
Cold  age  difabled  him,  or  ficknefs  funk  him, 
To  be  abhorr'd  :  Look  on  his  honour,  fifter  ; 
That  bears  no  ftamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  it ; 
No  fad  demolimment,  nor  death  can  reach  it : 
Look  with  the  eyes  of  Heav'n,  that  nightly  waken 
To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker77, 
And  not  the  weaknefs :  Look  with  your  virtuous  eyes  \ 
And  then  clad  royalty  in  all  his  conquefts, 

placed  to  Cloe.     Mr.  Sympfon  concurred  with  me  in  reftoring  it,  and 
correcting  che  pointing.  Seaward. 

•  The  firft  half  of  the  line  we  think  is  Clot's  :  then  Siphax,  When  1 
need  another  oracle 

7"  To  view  the  wonders  of  the  glorious  Maker, 

And  not  the  iueaknefsJ\  This  paflage  feems  very  abfurd.  Does 
it  mean,  to  fee  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  and  not  tht  <weak::effofit, 
though  it  daily  'verges  towards  its  dij/blution?  But  according  to  the 
grammatical  conflruclion,  the  <weaknejs  is  the  nueaknefs  of  the  glorious 
Maker,  and  not  of  the  creation.  The  only  tolerable  reading  which 
I  can  fuggeft,  to  avoid  this  abfurdity,  i?, 

And  fee  no  nveaknefs. 
But  I  don't  like  this  well  enough  to  admit  it  into  the  text.      SeivarJ. 

The  meaning,  we  think,  is  obvious,  and  is,  '  Look  on  Memnon's 
'  virtues,  and  not  his  faults  ;  as  Heaven  contemplates  the  wonders, 

*  not  the  weaknefs,  of  the  Creator.' 

The  firtt  folio  reads,  To  view  the  wonders  of  my  glorious  Maker. 

His 
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His  matchlefs  love  hung  with  a  thoufand  merits, 
Eternal  youth^ attending,  fame  and  fortune; 
Time  and  oblivion  vexing  at  his  virtues, 
He  mail  appear  a  miracle  :  Look  on  our  dangers, 
Look  on  the  publick  ruin. 

Calis.  Oh,  dear  brother ! 

King.  Fy  !  let  us  not,  like  proud  and  greedy  waters, 
Gain  to  give  off  again  :  This  is  ourjfea, 
And  you,  his  Cynthia,  govern  him  ;  take  heed : 
His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any  78, 
And  glorioufly  he's  now  got  up  to  girdle 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchas'd.     Noble  filter, 
Take  not  your  virtue  from  him  -,  oh,  take  heed 
We  ebb  not  now  to  nothing  ;  take  heed,  Calis  ! 

Calls.  The  will  of  Heav'n  (not  mine)  which  muft 

not  alter, 

And  my  eternal  doom,  for  aught  I  know, 
Is  fix'd  upon  me.     Alas,  I  '-nuft  love  nothing; 
Nothing  that  loves  again  muft  I  be  blefs'd  with ! 
The  gentle  vine  climbs  up  the  oak  and  clips  him, 
And  when  the  ftroke  comes,  yet  they  fall^togetner. 

78  His  floods  have  been  as  high  and  full  as  any, 
And  glorioufly  now  is  got  up  to  the  girdle, 
The  kingdoms  he  hath  purchas'd.  ]  The  emendation  of  this  paffage 
gave  me  greater  pleafure  than  ufual,  as  it  retrieved  a  fine  poetical 
image,   which  by  the  corruption  of  the  prefs  appeared  utter  obfcurity 
to  Mr.  Sympfdn,  and  was  left  untouched  by  Mr.  Theobald.     By  ob- 
ferving  the  tendency  of  the  metaphor,  the   two  following  pafoges 
occurred.  Cymbeline,  aft  iii.  fcene  i.  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 

which  Hands 

Like  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
'  With  rocks  unfkaleable,  and  roaring  waters.' 
I  thought  therefore  that  waters  girdling  a  king-lorn  was  a  fimilar 
metaphor  ;  and  then  recolle&ed,  that  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinfmen 
(which  was  wrote  by  Shakefpeare  and  Fletcher  in  conjunftion)  aft  v 
fcene  i.  walls  are  called  The  /tony  girths  of  cities.  I  therefore  was  fully 
latisfy'd  that  1  had  hit  upon  the  true  reading ;  and  long  afterwards  I 
met  in  the  Captain  with  the  very  exprefton,  aft  ii.  fcene  i.  fpeaking 
of  foldiers, 

That  <whilfl  the  'wan  -were,  fer^dlike  walls  and  ribs 
To  girdle  in  the  kingdom.  Seivard. 

We  have  adopted   Mr.  Seward's  variation ;  though  it  would  be 
nearer  the  old  text  to  read, 

And glorioujly  now  is  got  vp  to  girdlt. 

Death, 
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Death,  death  muft  I  enjoy,  and  live  to  love  him  ! 
Oh,  noble  Sir ! 

Mem.  Thofe  tears  are  fome  reward  yet ; 
Pray,  let  me  wed  your  forrows. 

Calls.  Take  'em,  foldier ; 
They're  fruitful  ones  -,  lay  but  a  figh  upon  'em, 
And  ftraight  they  will  conceive  to  infinites  : 
I  told  you  what  you'd  find  'em. 

Eum.  [wit  bin. '\  Room  before  there  79  I 

Enter  a  funeral,  Captains  following,  and  Eumenes. 

King.  How  now  ?  what's  this  ?  more  drops  to  th5 

ocean  ? 
Whofe  body's  this  ? 

Eum.  The  noble  Poly  dor  ; 
This  fpeaks  his  death. 

Mem.  My  brother  dead  ? 

Calis.  Oh,  goddefs! 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Venus  !  here's  my  fortune. 

King.  Read,  captain. 

Mem.  Read  aloud.     Farewell,  my  follies  ! 

Eum.  [reading.]  '  To  the  excellent  princefs  Calis. 
Be  wife  as  you  are  beauteous  ;  love  with  judgment, 
And  look  with  clear  eyes  on  my  noble  brother  ; 
Value  defert  and  virtue,  they  are  jewels 
Fit  for  your  worth  and  wearing.     Take  heed,  lady ; 
The  gods  reward  ingratitude  moft  grievous. 
Remember  me  no  more  •,  or,  if  you  muft,, 
Seek  me  in  noble  Memnon's  love  •,  I  dwell  there. 
I  durft  not  live,  becaufe  I  durft  not  wrong  him, 
I  can  no  more ;  make  me  eternal  happy 
With  looking  down  upon  your  loves.     Farewell  I* 

Mem.  And  didft  thou  die  for  me 

King.  Excellent  virtue ! 
What  will  you  now  do  ? 

Calis.  Dwell  for  ever  here,  Sir. 

79  Room  before  thtre.]  Thefe  words  (which  complete  the  verfe)  are 
only  in  the  firft  folio.  They  are  there  made  a  concinuation  of  Calis's 
fpecch. 

Mem. 
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Mem.  For  me,  dear  Polydor  ?  oh,  worthy  young  man ! 
Oh,  love,  love,  love !  Love  above  recompense  ! 
Infinite  love,  infinite  honefty  ! 
Good  lady,  leave  ;  you  muft  have  no  (hare  here  -, 
Take  home  your  forrows :  Here's  enough  to  (tore' me, 
Brave  glorious  griefs  !  Was  ever  fuch  a  brother  ? 
Turn  all  the  (lories  over  in  the  world  ytt, 
And  fearch  thro*  all  the  memories  of  mankind, 
And  find  me  fuch  a  friend  !  H'  has  out-done  all 
Outftripp'd  'em  (heerly  •   all,  all,  thou  haft,  Polydor ! 
To  die  tor  me  ?  Why,  as  I  hope  for  happinefs, 
'Twas  one  o'  th'  rareft-thought-on  things,  the  braveft, 
And  carried  beyond  compals  of  our  adions. 
I  wonder  how  he  hit  it ;  a  young  man  too, 
In  all  the  bloflbms  of  his  youth  and  beauty, 
In  all  the  fullnefs  of  his  veins  and  wifhes, 
Woo'd  by  that  paradife,  that  would  catch  Heav'n  ! 
It  ftartles  me  extremely 8o.     Thou  blefs'd  afhes, 
Thou  faithful  monument,  where  love  and  friendmip 
Shall,  while  the  world  is,  work  new  miracles  ! ' 

Calis.  Oh,  let  me  fpeak  too ! 

Mem.  No,  not  yet.     Thou  man, 

(For  we  are  but  man's  (hadows)  only  man 

I  have  not  words  to  utter  him.     Speak,  lady  • 
I'll  think  a  while. 

Calis.  The  goddefs  grants  me  this  yet, 
1  (hall  enjoy  thee  dead  Sl :  No  tomb  (hall  hold  thee 
But  thefe  two  arms,  no  trickments  but  my  tears  : 
Over  thy  hearfe  my  forrows,  like  fad  arms, 
Shall  hang  for  ever :  On  the  tougheft  mai  ble 
Mine  eyes  (hall  weep  thee  out  an  epitaph  : 
Love  at  thy  feet  (hall  kneel,  his  fmart  bow  broken  ; 
Faith  at  thy  head,  Youth  and  the  Graces  mourners. 
Oh,  Iweet  young  man  ! 

Ring.  Now  I  begin  to  melt  too. 

Mem.  Have  you  enough  yet,  lady  ?  Room  for  a 
gameiter ! 

J  //  farts  me  extremely.]  Former  editions.  Seward. 

ilJ  [fi"11 '"I3!  ***  dead-]  The  context,  we  think,  authorizes  the 
'"leratiun  we  nave  made. 

To 
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To  my  fond  love,  and  all  thofe  idle  fancies, 

A  long  farewell !  Thou  diedft  for  me,  dear  Polydor; 

To  give  me  peace,  thou  haft  eternal  glory  ! 

I  flay  and  talk  here !  I  will  kifs  thee  firft, 

And  now  I'll  follow  thee.  [Offers  to  kill  bimfelf. 

Polyd.  Hold,  for  Heaven's  fake  !        {Polydor  rifcs. 

Mem.  Ha !  does  he  live  ?  Doft  thou  deceive  me  ? 

Polyd.  Thus  far  •, 
Yet,  for  your  good  and  honour. 
>  King.  Now,  dear  filler 

Calis.  The  oracle  is  ended,  noble  Sir  5 
Difpofe  me  now  as  you  pleafe. 

Polyd.  You  are  mine  then  ? 

Calis.  With  all  the  joys  that  may  be ! 

Polyd.  Your  confent,  Sir  ! 

King.  You  have  it  freely. 

Polyd.  Walk  along  with  me  then, 
And,  as  you  love  me,  love  my  will. 

Calis.  I  will  fo. 

Polyd.  Here,  worthy  brother,   take  this  virtuous 

princefs  ; 

You  have  defer v'd  her  nobly  ;  me  will  love  you  : 
And  when  my  life  mall  bring  you  peace,  as  me  does, 
Command  it,  you  mail  have  it. 

Mem.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

King.  I  never  found  fuch  goodnefs  in  fuch  years. 

Mem.  Thou  malt  not  over-do  me,  tho'  I  die  for't, 
Oh,  how  I  love  thy  goodnefs,  my  bed  brother  ! 
You've  giv'n  me  here  a  treafure  to  enrich  me, 
Would  make  the  worthieft  king  alive  a  beggar : 
What  may  I  give  you  back  again  ? 

Polyd.  Your  love,  Sir. 

Mem.  And  you  mall  have  it,  ev'n  my  deareft  love, 
My  firft,  my  nobleft  love :  Take  her  again,  Sir ; 
She's  yours,  your  honefty  has  over-run  me. 
She  loves  you  ;  lov'it  her  not  ? — Excellent  princefs, 
Enjoy  thy  wifh  -,  and  now,  get  generals. 

.JPoljd.  As  you  love  Heav'n,  love  him.     She's  only 
yours,  Sir. 

Mem. 
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Mem.  As  you  love  Heav'n,  love  him.     She's  only 

yours,  Sir. 
My  lord  the  king 

Polyd.  He  will  undo  himfelf,  Sir, 
And  mud  without  her  periih :  Who  (hall  fight  then  ? 
Who  lhall  protecl:  your  kingdom  ? 

Mem.  Give  me  hearing, 
And,  after  that,  belief.     Were  (he  my  foul, 
(As  I  do  love  her  equa})  all  my  victories, 
And  all  the  living  names  I've  gain'd  by  war, 
And  loving  him,  that  good,  that  virtuous  man, 
That  only  worthy  of  the  name  of  Brother, 
I  would  refign  all  freely.     'Tis  all  love 
TO  me,  all  marriage  rites,  the  joy  of  iffues, 
To  know  him  fruitful,  that  has  been  fo  faithful ! 

King.  This  is  the  nobleft  difference — Take  your 
choice,  fitter. 

Calis.  I  fee  they  are  fo  brave,  and  noble  both, 
I  know  not  which  to  look  on. 

Polyd.  Chufe  difcreetly, 

And  Virtue  guide  yovH  There  all  the  wprld,in  one  man, 
Stands  at  the  mark. 

Mem.  There  all  man's  honefty? 
The  fweetnefs  of  all  youth. 

Calis.  Oh,  gods! 

Mem.  My  armour  \ 

By  all  the  gods,  {he's  yours  !  My  arms,  I  fay  ! 
And,  I  befeech  your  grace,  give  me  employment : 
That  lhall  be  now  my  miftrefs,  there  my  courtfhip. 

Ring.  You  mall  have  any  thing. 

Mem.  Virtuous  lady, 

Remember  me,  your  fervant  now.     Young  man, 
You  cannot  over-reach  me  in  your  goodnels. 
Oh,  Love !  how  fweet  thou  look'ft  now,  and  how  gentle! 
I  fhould  have  flubber'd  thee,  and  ftain'd  thy  beauty. 
Your  hand,  your  hand,  Sir  ! 

King.  Take  her,  and  Heav'n  blefs  her ! 

Mem.  So. 

Polyd.  'Tis  your  will,  Sir,  nothing  of  my  merit  •, 
VOL.  III.  U  And, 
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And,  as  your  royal  gift,  I  take  this  blefling. 

Calis.  And  I  from  Heav'n  this  gentleman.  Thanks, 
goddefs  ! 

Mem.  So,  you  are  pleas'd  now,  lady  ? 

Calis.  Now  or  never. 

Mem.  My  cold  ftiffcarcafe  would  have  frozen  you. 
Wars,  wars ! 

King.  You  (hall  have  wars. 

Mem.  My  nexc  brave  battle 
I  dedicate  to  your  bright  honour,  fitter  : 
Give  me  a  favour,  that  the  world  may  know 
J  am  your  fpldier, 

Calis.  This,  and  all  fair  fortunes ! 

Mem.  And  he  that  bears  this  from  me,  muft  ftrikc 
boldl^-.  [Cleanibe  kneeling. 

Calis.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Be  honeft ;  no  more,  wench. 

King.  Come,  now  to  revels.  This  bleftday  mail  prove 
The  happy  crown  of  noble  faith  and  love.     [Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE. 

HERE  lies  the  doubt  now  ;  let  our  plays  be  good? 
Our  own  care  failing  equal  in  this  flood, 
Our  preparations  new,  new  our  attire, 
Yet  here  we  are  becalrn'd  (till,  dill  i'  th'  mire. 
Here  we  flick  fait :  Is  there  no  way  to  clear 
This  pafTage  of  your  judgment,  and  our  fear? 
No  mitigation  of  that  law?  Brave  friends, 
Confider  we  are  yours,  made  for  your  ends  j 
And  every  thing  preferves  iticlf  (each  will, 
If  not  perverfe  and  crooked,  utters  {till 
The  beit  of  that  it  ventures  in8*).    Have  care, 
Ev'n  for  your  pleafures3  fake,  of  what  we  are, 
And  do  not  ruin  all ;  you  may  frown  (till, 
But  'tis  the  nobler  way  to  check  che  will. 

8i tacbwill, 

If  not  perverfe  and  crooked,  utters  jllll 

The  bcft  of  that  it  ventures  in.]  i.  e.  '  It  is  the  inclination  of  all 
'  /air  dealers  to  fell  their  cuftomers  the  beft  of  their  wares.' 

THE 


THE 


JLOYAL     SUBJECT. 


A      TRAGI -COMEDY. 


The  Commendatory  Verfti  by  Hills  and  Gardiner  give  to  Fletcher  the 
file  honour  of  this  Play.  'The  Prologue  alfo  ( written  foon  after  his 
demife,  and  confequently  long  after  Beaumont's)  fpeaks  ofhimjingly. 
It  vj as  Jirjl  printed  in  tht  folio  of  1647.  In  the  year  1706,  a 
Tragedy,  entitled  '  The  Faithful  General)  •written  by  a  young  lady* 
•was  afttd  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay-Market ;  but  the 
writer  in  her  preface  declares,  though  her  firft  intention  had  been  to 
revive  this  Play,  yet  that,  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  Jhe  made  fo  many 
alterations,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  it  belonged  to  our  Author. 
Wt  have  alfo  heard  of  an  alteration  by  Mr.  Sheridan  fen.  but  this 
we  imagine  ivas  never  printed;  and  it  was  probably  afted,  if  at 
f  //,  only  in  Ireland. 


U   2  PROLOGUE. 


R     0     L     0     O     U     fi. 


WE  need  not,  noble  gentlemen,  to  invite 
Attention,  pre-inftrucl:  you  who  did  write 
This  worthy  ftory,  being  confident 
The  mirth  join'd  with  grave  matter,  and  intent 
To  yield  the  hearers  profit  with  delight, 
Will  fpeak  the  maker :  And  to  do  him  right 
Would  afk  a  genius  like  to  his ;  the  age 
Mourning  his  lofs,  and  our  now-widowed  flage 
In  vain  lamenting;     I  could  add,  fo  far 
Behind  him"  the  moll  modern  writers  are, 
That  when  they  would  commend  him,  their  befl  pfaife 
Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  ftrive  to  raife 
To  his  beft  memory  \     So  much  a  friend 
Prefumes  to  write,  fecure  'twill  not  offend 
The  living,  that  are  modeft ;  with  the  reft, 
That  may  repine,  he  cares  not  to  conteft. 
This  debt  to  Fletcher  paid  •,  it  is  profefs'd 
By  us  the  actors,  we  will  do  our  beft 
To  fend  fuch  favouring  friends,  as  hither  come 
To  grace  the  fcene,  pleas'd  and  contented  home. 

1  -their  beft. praife 

Ruins  the  buildings  which  they  Ji  rive  to  raife 
To  his  beft  Memory. "]  Mr.  Seward  thinks  we  iliould  read,  SLEIT 
Memory;  but,  from  the  context,  the  Author  feems  undoubtedly  to 
have  written  BEST. 


TJRAMATJS 


DRAMATIS      PERSONS. 

MEN. 

Great  Duke  of  Mofcovia. 

Archas,  the  Loyal  Subjetf,  general  of  the  Mofcovites. 

Theodore,  fon  to  Archas ;  valorous,  but  impatient. 

Putfkie,  alias  Brifkie,  a  captain,  brother  to  Archas. 

Alinda,  alias  Archas,  fon  to  Archas. 

Burris,  an  honejt  lord,  the  duke's  favourite. 

Borofkie,  a  malicious  feducing  counsellor  to  the  Dukf. 

Ancient  to  Archas  %  a  Jtout  merry  foldier, 

Soldiers. 

Gentlemen. 

Guard. 

Servants. 

MefTengers,  or  Polls. 

WOMEN. 

Olympia,  fifter  to  the  duke. 

Honora,7 

Viola,     \  datlShters  °f  Archas' 

Petefca,  j 

Ladies,  J 

SCENE,     M  O  S  C  O. 


*  Enfign  to  Archas.']  As  this  character  is  called  Ancient  all  through 
the  play,  we  know  not  any  reafon  for  calling  him  Enftgu  in  the  drama. 

Ancient  is  the  fame  as  Enfign  ;  and  is  always  ufed  in  this  fcnfe  in 
Shakefpeare  and  other  contemporary  writers. 

In  this  drama  the  Editors  of  the  fecond  folio  infert  Bawd,  a  court 
/aety.  If  there  ever  was  fuch  a  chara&er,  it  mull  have  been  omitted 
before  the  play  was  printed. 


THE 


LOYAL     SUBJECT, 


ACT     I.        SCENE     I. 


j_// 

C 


Enter  Theodore  and  Put/kie. 

A P TAIN,  your  friend's  preferr'd; 

the  princefs  has  her ; 
Who,  I  allure  myfelf,will  ufe  her  nobly. 
A  pretty  fweet  one  'tis,  indeed. 

Putf.  Well  bred,  Sir, 
I  do  deliver  that  upon  my  credit, 
And  of  an  honeft  ftock. 

Tbeod.  It  feems  fo,  captain, 
And  no  doubt  will  do  well. 

Putf.  Thanks  to  your  care,  Sir. 
But  tell  me,  noble  colonel,  why  this  habit 
Of  difcontent  is  put  on  thro'  the  army  ? 
And  why  your  valiant  father,  our  great  general, 
The  hand  that  taught  to  ftrike,  the  love  that  led  all, 
Why  he,  that  was  the  father  of  the  war, 
He  that  begot,  and  bred  the  foldier, 
Why  he  fits  making  of  his  arms,  like  autumn, 
His  colours  folded,  and  his  drums  cas'd  up  ? 
The  tongue  of  war  for  ever  tied  within  us  ? 

Theod.  It  muft  be  fo.    Captain,  you  areaftranger^ 
But  of  a  fmall  time  here  a  foldier, 
Yet  that  time  fhews  you  a  right  good  and  great  one, 
Elie  I  could  tell  you,  hours  are  ilrangely  alter'd  : 
The  young  duke  has  too  many  eyes  upon  him, 

U  4  Too 
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Too  many  fears  'tis  thought  too ;  and,  to  nourifh  thofey 
Maintains  too  many  inftruments. 

Puff.  Turn  their  hearts, 

Or  turn  their  heels  up,Heav'n!  'Tisftrangeitfhouldbej 
The  old  duke  lov'd  him  dearly. 

Tbeod.  He  deferv'd  it ; 

And,  were  he  not  my  father,  I  durft  tell  you, 
The  memorable  hazards  he  has  run  thro' 
Deferv'd  of  this  man  too  5  highly  deferv'd  too : 
Had  they  been  lefs,  they  had  been  fafer  \  Putfkic, 
And  fooner  reach'd  regard. 

Puff.  There  you  ftruck  fure,  Sir. 

fkeod.  Did  1  never  tell  thee  of  a  vow  he  rflade,- 
Some  years  before  the  old  duke  died  ? 

Puff.  1  have 'heard  you 
Speak  often  of  that  vow ;  but  how  it  was, 
Or  to  what  end,  I  never  underftood  yet. 

Weed.  I'll  tell  thee  then,  and  then  thou'lt  find  the' 

reafon. 

The  laft  great  mufter,  ('twas  before  you  ferv'd  here,; 
Before  the  laft  duke's  death,  whole  honour'd  bones 
Now  reft  in  peace)  this  young  prince  had  the  ord'ring 
(To  crown  his  father's  hopes)  of  all  the  army  : 
Who,  tobefhort^  put  all  his  pow'rs  to  practice*, 
Fafhion'd,  and  drew  'em  up  :  But,  alas,  fo  poorly,- 
So  raggedly  and  loofely,  fo  unfoldier'd, 
The  good  duke  blufh'd,  and  catt'd  unto  my  father^ 
Who  then  was  general :  c  Go,*  Archas,  fpeedily, 
'  And  chide  the  boy,  before  the  foldiers  find  him ; 

*  Stand  thou  between  his  ignorance  and  diem  ; 
e  Fafhion  their  bodies  new  to  thy  direction ; 

3  Had  they  been  lefs,  they  had  been  fafc,  Putjkie.]  Former  editions. 
The  change  neceffary  to  the  metre.  Seward. 

The  meaning  of  this  paffage  (which  is  liable  to  mifcoftftruftion)  is, 

*  Had  his  military  prowefs  been  lefs,  he  would  have  been  lefs  an  object 
'  of  envy  and  jealoufy,  and  fooner  have  been  rewarded.'     So  after- 
wards, Arenas  faying,  *That  voluntary  1  fit  down,  Theodore  replies, 
You  are  fore 'd,  Sir  ;  fore' 'd 'for  your  lafety.     . 

*  Put  a II bit  power  topraftice.  ]  The  context  requires  the  fmaH  va- 
riation we  have  made.    The  latter  editions  read,  *»w>  in  prattice. 

*  Then 
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o    e    ut  duke  once,  I  foall  then  remember  ' 
I  fcall  remember  truly  (truft  me    I  ftjm 

S-nce,  ^m,  faith  and  fights:  yourr'  ftorn   and 

;OnlypUrfu°eme;ifIJiTctothatd 
That  day  fo  long  expedted  to  reward  nv 
A7,!!  fo:eveLr-noble  hand  y°«  fwore  by' 


ff  his  hot  humour  reign,-  and  not  his  honour!' 
How  ftand  you  with  him,.  Sir  ? 
_  Theod.  A  perdue  captain, 
Full  of  my  father's  danger. 
P*tf-  He  has  rais'd  a  yo 


Believe  it,  a  brave  gentleman, 
he  duke's  refpeft  * 
noble  foul.     Com< 
upon  my  father    \ 
Q  3n  alter  d  man. 
I'm  forry  for't,  Sir. 

Ke'r  Worth  th.  au«e  s  rejpee.l  Th,  change  plainly  necefflry  eo  thc* 

SCENE 
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SCENE        II. 
Enter  Olympia,  Petefca,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Olym.  Is't  not  a  handfome  wench  ? 

Gent.  She  is  well  enough,  madam  : 
I've  feen  a  better  face,  and  a  ftraighter  body ; 
And  yet  me  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman  . 

Olym.  What  thinkeft  thou  Petefca  ? 

Pet.  Alas,  madam,  I've  no  Ikill ;  me  has  a  black  eyq 
Which  is  o'  th'  leaft  too,  and  the  dulleft  water  : 
And  when  her  mouth  was  made,  for  certain,  madam, 
Nature  intended  her  a  right  good  ftomach. 

Olym.  She  has  a  good  hand. 

Gent.  'Tis  good  enough  to  hold  faft, 
And  ftrong  enough  to  ftrangle  the  neck  of  a  lute. 

Olym.  What  think  you  of  her  colour  ? 

Pet.  If  it  be  her  own, 
'Tis  good  black  blood  ;  right  weather-proof,  I  war- 


rant it. 


lain  i<-. 

Gent.  What  a  flrange  pace  m'  has  got  ? 

Olym.  That's  but  her  breeding. 

Pet,  And  what  a  manly  body  ?  methinks  me  took* 
As  tho'  ihe'd  pitch  the  bar,  or  go  to  buffets. 

Gent.  Yet  her  behaviour's  utterly  againft  it, 
For  methinks  fhe's  too  bamful. 

Olym.  Is  that  hurtful?. 

Gent.  Ev'n  equal  to  too  bold ;  either  of 'em,  madam, 
May  do  her  injury  when  time  mall  ferve  her. 

Olym.  You  difcourfe  learnedly.  Call  in  the  wench. 

[Exit  Gent; 

What  envious  fools  are  you  ?  Is  the  rule  general, 
That  women  can  fpeak  handfomely  of  none, 
But  thofe  they're  bred  withal  ? 

6  I've  feen  a  better  face,  and  a  jtraigbter  body; 

Andvtfhc  is  a  pretty  gentlewoman .]  This  hit  line  feems  candid, 
and  by  no  mians  of  a  piecl  with  the  relt  of  what  this  fccond  woman 
utters  of  Alinda;  I  have  therefore  gwen  it  to  O/jmfia,  to  whom  i 
believe,  it  of  right  belongs. 

We  fee  no  reafon  for  the  variation  ;  and  think  the  former  edit 
right. 
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Pet.  Scarce  well  of  thofe,  madam, 
If"  they  believe  they  may  out-mine  'em  any  way : 
Our  natures  are  like  oil,    compound  us  with  any 

thing, 
Yet  ftill  we  ftrive  to  fwim  o*  th*  top.     Suppofe  there 

were  here  now, 

Now  in  this  court  of  Mofco,  a  ftranger-princefs; 
Of  blood  and  beauty  equal  to  your  Excellence, 
As  many  eyes  and  fervices  ftuck  on  her  ; 
What  would  you  think  ? 

Olym.  I'd  think  me  might  deferve  it. 

Pet.  Your  grace  mail  give  me  leave  not  to  believe 

you  ; 

I  know  you  are  a  woman,  and  fo  humonr'd. 
I'll  tell  you,  madam  ;  I  could  then  get  more  gowns 

on  you, 
More  caps  and  feathers,  more  fcarfs,  and  more  filk 

ftockings, 

With  rocking  you  aQeep  with  nightly  railings 
Upon  that  woman,  than  if  I  had  nine  lives 
I  could  wear  out.     By  this  hand,  you  would  fcratch 

her  eyes  out. 
Olym.  Thou'rt  deceiv'd,  fool.     Now  let  your  own 

eyes  mock  you. 

Enter  Gentlewoman  and  Alinda. 
Come  hither,  girl.     Hang  me,  an  flie  be  not 
A  handfome  one. " 

Pet.  I  fear  'twill  prove  indeed  fo. 

Olym.  Did  you  e'er  ferve  yet  in  any  place  of  worth  ? 

Alin.  No,  royal  lady. 

Pet.  Hold  up  your  head  ;  fy  ! 

Olym.  Let  her  alone  ;  (land  from  her  ! 

Alin.  It  mail  be  now, 

Of  all  the  blel'fings  my  poor  youth  has  pray'd  for, 
The  greateft  and  the  happieil  to  ferve  you  ;r 
And,  might  my  promife  carry  but  that  credit 
To  be  believ'd,  becaufe  I  am  yet  a  ftrangcr, 
Excellent  lady,  when  I  fall  from  duty, 
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From  all  the  fervice  that  my  life  can  lend  me  7, 
May  everlafting  mifery  then  find  me  ! 

Olym.  What  think  ye  now  ? — I  do  believe,  and  thank 

you  ; 

And  fure  I  mall  not  be  fo  far  forgetful, 
To  fee  that  honeft  faith  die  imrewardedi 
What  muft  I  call  your  name  ? 

Alin.  Alirida,  madam. 

Olym.  Can  you  fing  ? 

Alin.  A  little,  when  my  grief  will  give  me  leave,  lady, 

Olym.  What  grief  canft  thou  have,  wench  ?  Thou'rt 
not  in  love  ? 

Aliti.  If  I  be,  madam,  'tis  only  with  your  goodnefs  5 
For  yet  I  never  faw  that  man  I  figh'd  for. 

Olym.  Of  what  years  are  you  ? 

Alin.  My  mother  oft  has  told  me, 
That  very  day  and  hour  this  land  was  blefs'd 
With  your  moft  happy  birth,  I  firft  faluted 
This  world's  fair  light.     Nature  was  then  fo  bufy^ 
And  all  the  graces,  to  addrn  your  goodnefs, 
I  ftole  into  the  world  poor  and  neglected. 

Olym.  Something  there  was,  when  I   firft  look'd 

upon  thee, 

Made  me  both  like  and  love  thee ;  now  I  know  it, 
And  you  mall  find  that  knowledge  mail  not  hurt  you< 
I  hope  you  are  a  maid  ? 

Alin.  I  hope  fo  too,  madam  j 
I'm  fure  for  any  man.     And  were  I  otherwife, 
Of  all  the  fervices  my  hopes  could  point  at, 
I  durft  not  touch  at  yours. 

Flour ijh.     Enter  Duke,  Bums,  and  Gentlemen. 

Pet.  The  great  duke,  madam. 
Duke.  Good  morrow,  fitter  ! 
Olym.  A  good  day  to  your  highnefs  ! 
Duke.  I'm  come  to  pray  you  uie  no  more  perfuafions 
For  this  old  ftubborn  man  ;  nay,  to  command  you : 

1  Life  can  lend  me.]  Mr.  Seward  reads,  Can  /truly  t. 

His 
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His  fail  is  fwell'd  too  full  5  he's  grown  too  infolent, 
Too  felf-affeded,  proud:  Thofe  poor  flight  fervices 
H  has  done  my  father,  and  myfelf,  have  blown  him 
1  o  inch  a  pitch,  he  flies  to  floop  our  favours  8 

Olym.  1'mforry  Sir:  I  ever  thought tjiofe fervices 
Both  great  and  noble. 

Bur.  However,  may  it  pleafe  you 
But  to  confi Jer  'em  a  true  heart's  fervants 
Done  out  of  faith  to  you,  and  not  felf-fame ; 
But  to  confider,  royal  Sir,  the  dangers, 
When  you  have  flept  fecure,  the  midnight  tempefts, 

hat,  as  he  march'd,  fung  thro'  his  aged  locks  • 
When  you  have  fed  at  full,  the  wants  and  famines  ; 
The  fires  of  Heav'n,  when  you  have  found  all  tem- 
perate ; 
Death,  with  his  tftoufand  doors 

Dukg.  I  have  confider'd  ; 

*  Defies  to  fioop  our  favour*.]  To  Jloop  is  a  term  of  falconry. 
Latham,  who  wrote  a  Treatife  on  this  art,  printed  in  the  year  ifii,. 
explains*  thus:  ' ^Stooping  is,  when  a  hawke,  being  upon  her  wings! 
*  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bendeth  violently  downe  to  Itrike  the 

fowle  or  any  other  prey.'  That  the  word  was  not  obfolete  when 
Milton  wrote  his  Paradfe  Loft,  and  eyen  later,  will  appear  from  'the 
following  examples : 

• he  then  furvey'd 

1  Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
4  Coafting  the  wall  of  Heav'n  on  this  fide  night 

In  the  dun  air  fublime,  and  ready  now 
'  To  Jloop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

*  On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  world,  that  feem'd 

Firm  land  imbofom'd,  &c.'  Par.  Loft,  b.  iii.  I.  6.5. 

'  So  fpake,  fo  wi/h'd  much-humbled  Eve,  but  fate 
-'  Subfcrib'd  not ;  Nature  firft  gave  figns,  imprefs'd 
'  On  bird,  beaft,  air,  air  fuddenlv  eclips'd 
«  After  fliort  blum  of  morn  ;  nigh  in  her  fight 
'  The  bird  of  Jove,  /oo/Vfrom  his  aery  tour, 

*  Two  birds  of  gayeit  plume  before  him' drove.' 

Par.  Loft,  b.  xi.l.  i$i. 
•'  Twelve  fwans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move, 

Andftoff*  with  clofing  pinions  from  above  ; 
'  Whom  lat,e  the  bird  of  Jove  had  driv'n  along, 
4  And  thro'  the  clouds  purfued  the  fcatt'ring  throne.' 

Dryden's  Tranf.  of  Virgil's  JEn.  i.  393.  R. 

No 
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No  more  !  And  that  I  will  have,  fliall  be. 

Olym.  For  the  beft, 
I  hope  all  ftill.  ,        , 

Duke.  What  handfome  wench  is  that  there  \ 

Olym.  My  fervant,  Sir. 

Duke.  Prithee  obferve  her,  Burns  ; 
Js  (he  not  wondrous  handfome  ?  fpeak  thy  freedom, 

Bur.  She  appears  no  lefs  to  me,  Sir. 

Duke.  Of  whence  is  me  ? 

Olym    Her  father,  I  am  told,  is  a  good  gentleman, 
But  far  off  dwelling  :  Her  defire  to  ierve  me 
Brought  her  to  th'  court,  and  here  her  friends  have 
left  her. 

Duke.  She  may  find  better  friends.  You're  welcome, 

fair  one ! 

I  have  not  feen  a  fweeter.     By  your  lady  s  leave  : 
Nay,  ftandup,  fwcct5  we'll  have  no  iuperftition. 
You've  got  a  fervant  5  you  may  ufe  him  kinder, 
And  he  may  honour  you.     Good  morrow,  fitter. 

[Exeunt  Duke  and  Burns. 

Olym.  Good  morrow  to  your  grace  !  How  the  wencr^ 

bluftics  ! 
How  like  an  angel  now  me  looks  ! 

Gent.  At  firft  jump, 

Tump  into  the  duke's  arms  ?  We  muft  look  to  you. 
Indeed  we  muft  ;  the  next  jump  we  are  journeymen. 

Pet.  I  fee  the  ruin  of  our  hopes  already  > 
'Would  (he  were  at  home  again,  milking  her  father 
cows.  .          „ 

Gent.  I  fear  fhe'll  milk  all  the  great  courtiers  hrit. 

Olym.  This  has  not  made  you  proud  ? 

Alin.  No,  certain,  madam. 

Olym.  It  was  the  duke  that  kifs'd  you. 

Alin.  'Twas  your  brother, 
And  therefore  nothing  can  be  meant  but  honour, 

Olym.  But,  fay  he  love  you  ? 

Alin.'  That  he  may  with  fafety  : 
A  prince's  love  extends  to  all  his  fubjects. 

Olym.  But,  fay  in  more  particular  ? 
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Alin.  Pray  fear  not : 

For  Virtue's  fake  deliver  me  from  doubts,  lady. 
JTis  not  the  name  of  king,  nor  all  his  promiles, 
His  glories,  and  his  greatnefs,  ftuck  about  me? 
Can  make  me  prove  a  traitor  to  your  fervice  : 
You  are  my  miftrefs  and  my  noble  mafter, 
Your  virtues  my  ambition,  and  your  favour 
The  end  of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  fortune : 
And,  when  I  fail  in  that  faith 

Olym.  I  believe  thee — 
Come,  wipe  your  eyes — I  do.    Take  you  example  ! 

Pet.  1  would  her  eyes  were  out. 

Gent.  If  the  wind  Hand  in  this  door, 
We  mall  have  but  cold  cuftom  :  Some  trick  or  other. 
And  fpeedily! 

Pet.  Let  me  alone  to  think  on't. 

Olym.  Come,  be  you  near  me  ftilL 

Alin.  Witii  all  my  duty.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE         III. 

Eiiter  Arcbas,  Theodore,  Putfkie,  Ancient ,  and  Soldiers^ 
carrying  his  armour  piece-meal,  bis  colours  wound  up, 
and  bis  drums  in  cafes. 

Vheod.  This  is  the  Leavieft  march  v/e  e'er  trod,  captain. 

Putf.  This  was  not  wont  to  be  :  Thefe  honour'd 

pieces, 

The  fiery  god  of  war  himfelf  would  fmile  at 
Buckled  upon  that  body,  were  not  wont  thus, 
Like  relicks,  to  be  ofTcT'd  to  long  ruft, 
And  heavy-ey'd  oblivion  brood  upon  'em. 

Arcbas.  There  fet  'em  down  :  And,  glorious  war, 

farewell ! 

Thou  child  of  honour  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
6egot  in  blood,  and  nurs'd  with  kingdoms'  ruins  ; 
Thou  golden  danger,  courted  by  thy  followers 
Thro'  fires  and  famines  ;  for  one  title  from  thee, 
Prodigal  mankind  Spending  all  his  fortunes  ; 

A  long 
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A  long  farewell  I  give  thee !  Noble  arms, 

YOU  ribs  for  mighty  minds,  you  iron  houfes. 

Made  to  defy  the  thunder-claps  of  fortune, 

Jluft  and  confuming  time  muft  now  dwell  with  ye  ! 

And  thou,  good  fword,  that  knew'ft  the  way  to  con* 

queft, 

Upon  whole  fatal  edge  defpair  and  death  dwelt, 
That,  when  I  fhook  thee  thus,  fore-fhew'd  deftruction? 
Sleep  now  from  blood,   and  grace  my  monument : 
Farewell,  my  eagle9 !  when  thou  fiew'ft,  whole  armies 
Have  ftoop'd  below  thee :  At  paffage  1  have  feen  thee 
Ruffle  the  Tartars,  as  they  fled  thy  fury  ; 
And  bang  'em  up  together,  as  a  taflel, 
Upon  the  ftretch,  a  flock  of  fearful  pigeons. 
I  yet  remember  when  the  Volga  curl  d, 
The  aged  Volga,  when  he  heav'd  his  head  up, 
And  rais'd  his  waters  high,  to  fee  the  ruins, 
The  rums  our  fwords  made,  the  bloody  ruins  ; 
Then  flew  this  bird  of  honour  bravely,  gentlemen. 
But  thefe  muft  be  forgotten  :  So  muft  thefe  too, 
And  all  that  tend  to  arms,  by  me  for  ever. 
Take  'em,  you  holy  men  ;  my  vow  take  with  'em. 
Never  to  wear  'em  more :  Trophies  I  give  'em, 
And  facred  rites  of  war,  t'  adorn  the  temple : 
There  let  'em  hang,  to  tell  the  world  their  mafter 
Is  now  devotion's  foldier,  fit  for  pray'r. 
Why  do  ye  hang  your  heads  ?   Why  look  ye  fad, 

friends  r 
I  am  not  dying  yet. 

9  Farewell,  my  eagle  ]   All  the  terms  in  this  fpeech  are  taken  from 

the  art  of  falconry,  as  any  perfon  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  the 

Ijooks  on  this  fcience  will  readily  difcover. 

Ojar  Author,  in  the  latter  part,  teems  to  have  had  Shakefpeare's 

dtfeription  of  the  Severn,  in  the  Firil  Part  of  Henry  IV.  aft  i.  before 

him :  , 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they  drink, 

Upon  agreement,  offweet  Severn's  flood  ; 

Who  then  aff.  ighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  criip  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 

Blood- ilained  with  thtic  valiant  combatants.'  R- 
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Theod.  You  are  indeed  to  us,  Sir. 
Puff.  Dead  to  our  fortunes,  general. 
Archas.  You'll  find  a  better, 
A  greater,  and  a  ftronger  man  to  lead  you, 
And  to  a  ftronger  fortune.     I  am  old,  friends, 
Time  and  the  wars  together  make  me  ftoop,  gentlemen, 
Stoop  to  my  grave  :  My  mind  unfurnim'd  too  •, 
Empty  and  weak  as  I  am.     My  poor  body, 
Able  for  nothing  now  but  contemplation, 
And  that  will  be  a  tafk  too  to  a  foldicr. 
Yet,  had  they  but  encourag'd  me,  or  thought  well 
Of  what  I've  done,  I  think  I  mould  have  ventur'd 
For  one  knock  more ;  I  mould  have  made  a  fhift  yet 
To've  broke  one  ftaff  more  handfomely,  and  have  died 
Like  a  good  fellow,  and  an  honeft  foldier, 
F  th'  head  of  ye  all,  with  my  fword  in  my  hand, 
And  fo  have  made  an  end  of  all  with  credit. 

fTbeod.  Well,  there  will  come  an  hour,  when  all  thefe 

injuries, 
Thefe  fecure  flights 

Archas.  Ha  !  no  more  of  that,  firrah  •, 
Not  one  word  more  of  that,  I  charge  you  ! 

Tbeod.   I  muft  fpeak,  Sir  : 

And  may  that  tongue  forget  to  found  your  fervice, 
That's  dumb  to  your  abufes  ! 

Archas.  Underftand,  fool, 
That  voluntary  I  lit  down. 

Theod.  You  are  forc'd,  Sir, 
Forc'd  for  your  fafety :  I  too  well  remember 
The  time  and  caufe,  and  I  may  live  to  curfe'em, 
You  made  this  vow  j  and  whofe  unnoblenefs, 
Indeed  forgetfulnefs  of  good 

Archas.  No  more  ! 
As  thou  art  mine,  no  more ! 

Tbepd.  Whofe  doubts  and  envies 

But  th'  devil  will  have  his  due. 

Putf.  Good  gentle  colonel ! 

Ybeod.  And  tho'  difgraces,  and  contempt  of  honour 
fleign  now,  the  wheel  muft  turn  again. 

VOL.  III.  X  Archas. 
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Archas.  Peace,  firrah ! 

Your  tongue's  too  faucy.     Do  you  ftare  upon  me  ? 
Down  with  that  heart,  down  fuddenly,  down  with  it  5, 
Down  with  that  difobedience ;  tie  that  tongue  up  ! 

Theod.  Tongue  ? 

Archas.  Do  not  provoke  me  to  forget  my  vow,  firrah, 
And  draw  that  fatal  fword  again  in  anger. 

Putf.  For  Heav'n's  fake,  colonel ! 

Archas.  Do  not  let  me  doubt 
Whofe  fon  thou  art,  becuufc  thou  canft  not  fuffer  : 
Do  not  play  with  mine  anger  ^  if  thou  doit, 
By  all  the  loyalty  my  heart  holds 

Theod    I  have  done,  Sir  ; 
Pray  pardon  me. 

Archas.  I  pray  you  be  worthy  of  it. 
Befhrew  your  heart,  you've  vex'd  me. 

Thsod.  I  am  forry.  Sir. 

Archas.  Go  to-,  no  more  of  this ;  be  true'and  honeft  I 
I  know  you're  man  enough;  mould  it  to  juft  ends, 
And  let  not  my  difgraces.     Then  I'm  milerable  I0, 
When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers. 

Flourijb.   Enter  Duke,  Burns,  Borojkie,  Attendants  and 
Gentlemen. 

Putf.  An't  pleafe  you,  Sir,  the  duke. 
Duke.  Now,  what's  all  this  ? 
The  meaning  of  this  ceremonious  emblem  ? 

10  And  let  not  my  difgraces,  then  1  am  miferable, 

When  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  thy  angers.]  The  firft  part  of 
this  muft  either  be  a  broken  ientence,  as  I  have  made  it,  or  let  muft 
be  wrong.  The  fenfe  might  be,  Do  not  increaie  my  difgraces,  bywhat 
"juill  make  me  moft  mifer  able,  your  lavjlefs  angers.  The  only  reading 
that  occurs  in  this  fenfe  is,  And  whet  not  my  difgraces ;  but  I  donvt 
think  it  a  very  natural  word.  Seward. 

Mr.  Seward  prints, 

And  let  not  my  difgraces Then,  &c. 

but  the  word  Jet  is  probably  ufed  here  in  its  ancient  fenfe ;    ».  t. 
'  attempt  not  to  prevent  my' difgraces.'     So  in  Hamlet, 

'  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets  me.' 

The  inftances  in  which  the  word  is  applied  in  this  fenfe  are  innu- 
merable,    it  is  Hill  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  law  term.        R. 

Archas. 
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Archas.  Your  Grace  mould  firft  remember - 

Bor.  There's  his  nature. 

Duke.  I  do,  and  mall  remember  ftill  that  injury, 
That  at  the  mufter  ;  where  it  pleas'd  your  greatnefs 
To  laugh  at  my  poor  foldiermip,  to  fcorn  it  i 
And,  more  to  make  me  feem  ridiculous, 
Took  from  my  hands  my  charge. 
Burns.  Oh,  think  not  fo,  Sir. 
Duke.  And  in  my  father's  fight. 
Archas.  Heav'n  be  my  witnefs, 
I  did  no  more  (and  that  with  modefty, 
With  love  and  faith  to  you)  than  was  my  warrant, 
And  from  your  father  feal'd  :  Nor  durft  that  rudenefs, 
And  impudence  of  fcorn  fall  from  my  'haviour  ^ 
I  ever  yet  knew  duty. 

Duke.  We  mall  teach  you  ! 

I  well  remember  too,  upon  fome  words  I  told  you, 
Then  at  that  time,  fome  angry  words  you  anfwer'd, 
If  ever  I  were  duke,  you  were  no  foldier. 
You've  kept  your  word,  and  fo  it  fhall  be  to  yon  •, 
From  henceforth  I  difmifs  you  ;  take  your  eafe,  Sir. 
Archas.  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace ;  this  wafted 

body, 

Beaten  and  bruis'd  with  arms,  dried  up  with  troubles, 
Is  good  for  nothing  elfe  but  quiet  now,  Sir, 
And  holy  pray'rs;  in  which,  when  I  forget 
To  thank  high  Heav'n  for  all  your  bounteous  favours, 
May  that  be  deaf,  and  my  petitions  perifh  ! 

Bor.  What  a  fmooth  humble  cloak  h'has  cas'd  his 

pride  in, 

And  how  h'has  pull'dhis  claws  in?  there's  notrufting — 
Burris.  Speak  for  the  beft. 
Bor.  Believe  I  fliall  do  ever. 
Duke.  To  make  you  underiland,  we  feel  not  yet 
Such  dearth  of  valour  and  experience, 
Such  a  declining  age  of  doing  fpirits, 
That  all  mould  be  confm'd  within  your  excellence, 
And  you,  or  none,  be  honour'd  •,  take,  Borofkie, 
The  place  he  has  commanded,  lead  the  foldier  ;    . 

X  2  A  little 
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A  little  time  will  bring  thee  to  his  honour, 
Which  has  been  nothing  but  the  world's  opinion, 
The  foldiers'  fondnefs,  and  a  little  fortune, 
Which  I  believe  his  fword  had  the  leaft  {hare  in. 
fbeod.  Oh,  that  I  duril  but  aniwer  now  ! 
Putf.  Good  colonel  ! 
Vbeod.  My  heart  will  break   elfe. — Royal-  Sir,  I 

know  not 

What  you  efteem  mens*  lives,  whofe  hourly  labours, 
And  lofs  of  blood,  confumptions  in  your  iervice, 
Whofe  bodies  are  acquainted  with  more  miieries 
(And  all  to  keep  you  fate)  than  dogs  or  {laves  are — 
His  fword  the  lealt  ihare  gain'd  ? 
Duke.  You  will  not  fight  with  me  ? 
Tbeod.  No,  Sir,  I  dare  not-, 
You  are  my  prince,  but  I  dare  fpeak  to  you, 
And  dare  fpeak  truth,  which  none  of  their  ambitions 
That  be  informers  to  you,  dare  once  think  of ; 
Yet  truth  will  now  but  anger  you-,  I'm  forry  for't,  ^ 
And  fo  I  take  my  leave.  [£*'(• 

Duke.  Ev'n  when  you  pleafe,  Sir. 
Arcbas.  Sirrah,  fee  me  no  more  ! 
Duke.  And  fo  may  you  too : 

You  have  a  houfe  i'th'  country  ;  keep  you  there,  Sir, 
And,  when  you've   rul'd  yourfelf,   teach  your   fon 

manners : 
For  this  time  I  forgive  him. 

Archas,  Heav'n  forgive  all ; 
And  to  your  Grace  a  happy  and  long  rule  here! 
And  you,  lord  general,  may  your  rights  be  profperous ! 
In  all  your  courfe  may  Fame  and  Fortune  court  you! 
Fight  for  your  country,  and  your  prince's  fafety  j 
Boldly,  and  bravely  face  your  enemy, 
And  when  you  ftrike,  ftrike  with  that  killing  virtue, 
As  if  a  general  plague  had.feiz'd  before  you  •, 
Danger,  and  doubt,  and  labour  caft  behina  you ; 
And  then  come  home  an  old  and  noble  ftory  ! 
Burns.  A  little  comfort,  Sir. 
Duke.  As  little  as  may  be, 

Farewell ! 
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Farewell !  you  know  your  limit.     [Exeunt  Duke,  &c. 

Burns.  Alas,  brave  gentleman  ! 

Archas.  I  do,  and  will  obierve  it  fucidenly. 
My  grave;  ay,  that's  my  limit-,  'tis  no  new  thing, 
Nor  that  can  make  me  ftart,  or  tremble  at  it, 
To  buckle  with  that  old  grim  foldier  now  : 
I've  feen  him  in  his  foureft  fhapes,  and  dreadfull'ft ; 
Ay,  and  I  thank  my  honefty,  have  ftood  him : 
That  audit's  call.     Farewell,  my  honeft  ibldiers  ! 
Give  me  your  hands.  Farewell !  farewell,  good  Ancient! 
(A  ftout  man,  and  a  true)  thou'rt  come  in  forrow  ". 
Blefiings  upon  your  fwords,  may  they  ne'er  fail  ye  ! 
You  do  but  change  a  man  -,  your  fortune's  conftant  -, 
That  by  your  ancient  valours  is  tied  faft  ftill  •, 
Be  valiant  ftill,  and  good  :  And  when  ye  fight  next, 
When  flame  and  fury  make  but  one  face  of  horror, 
When  the  great  reft  of  all  your  honour's  up, 
When  you  would  think  a  fpell  to  (hake  the  enemy, 
Remember  me ;  my  prayers  mail  be  with  ye  : 
So,  once  again^  farewell ! 

Putf.  Let's  wait  upon  you. 

Archas.  No,  no,  it  mull  not  be;  I  have  now  left  me 
A  fingle  fortune  to  myfelf,  no  more, 
Which  needs  no  train,  nor  compliment.  Good  captain, 
You  are  an  honeft  and  a  fober  gentleman, 
And  one  I  think  has  lov'd  me. 

Putf.  I  am  fure  on't. 

Archas.  Look  to  my  boy  ;  he's  grown  too  head- 

ftrong  for  me  ; 

And  if  they  think  him  fit  to  carry  arms  ftill, 
His  life  is  theirs.     I  have  a  houfe  i'th'  country, 
And  when  your  better  hours  will  give  you  liberty, 

11  Thou  art  come  in  farrow.]    As  this  is  fenfs  I  don't  change  it  ; 
bur,  as  it  appears  flat,  think  it  probable  the  original  might  have  been, 

tbourt  drown'd  inforro-iv. 

The  Ancient's  fpeech  afterwards  plainly  (hews  that  he  was  then  (bed- 
ding tears,   Til  cry  no  more.  S^ward. 

We  think  the  paflage  means  (imply,  *  Thou  art  come  in  a  time  of 
'  forrow.' 

X  3  See 
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See  me:  You  fhall  be  welcome.  Fortune  to  ye!  [Exif. 

Anc.  I'll  cry  no  more,  that  will  do  him  no  good, 
And  'twill  but  make  me  dry,  and  I've  no  money. 
I'll  fight  no  more,  and  that  will  do  them  harm  ; 
And  if  I  can  do  that,  I  care  not  for  money, 
I  could  have  curs'd  reafonable  well,  and  I  have  had  th€ 

luck  too 

To  have  'em  hit  fometimes.     Whofoe'er  thou  art, 
That,  like  a  devil,  didft  poffefs  the  duke 
With  theie  malicious  thoughts,  mark  what  I  fay  to 

thee  •, 

A  plague  upon  thee !  that's  but  the  preamble, 
Sold.  Oh,  take  the  pox  too. 
Anc.  They'll  cure  one  another: 
I  muft  have  none  but  kills,  and  thofe  kill  {linking. 
Or,  look  ye,  let  the  fmgle  pox  pofiefs  them, 
Or  pox  upon  pox. 

Putf.  That's  but  ill  i'th'  arms,  Sir. 
Anc.  'Tis  worfe  i'th'  legs  •,  I  wou'd  not  wiih  it  die  J 
And  may  thofe  grow  to  fcabs  as  big  as  mole-hills, 
And  twice  a-day,  the  devil  with  a  curry-comb 
Scratch  'em,  and  fcrub  'em :  I  warrant  him  he  has  era, 
Sold.  May  he  be  ever  louly  ! 
Anc.  That's  a  pleafure, 

The  beggar's  lechery  ;  fometimes  the  foldier  s  : 
May  he°be  ever  lazy,  ftink  where  he  ftands, 
And  maggots  breed  in's  brains  ! 

2  Sold.  Ay,  marry,  Sir, 
May  he  fall  mad  in  love  with  his  grandmother, 
And  killing  her,  may  her  teeth  drop  into  his  mouth, 
And  one  fall  crofs  his  throat  •,  then,  let  him  gargle ! 

Enter  a  Pojt. 

Putf.  Now,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Pofi.  Where's  the  duke,  pray,  gentlemen  ? 
Putf.  Keep  on  your  way,  you  cannot  mifs.          ( 
Poft.  I  thank  you.  L"- 

Anc.  If  he  be  married,  may  he  dream  he's  cuckold, 
And  when  he  wakes  believe,  and  fwear  he  faw  it, 
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Sue  a  divorce,  and  after  find  her  honeft  •, 
Then  in  a  pleafant  pigfty,  with  his  own  garters, 
And  a  fine  running  knot,  ride  to  the  devil ! 

Puff.  If  thefe  would  do 

Anc.  I'll  never  truft  my  mind  more, 
If  all  thefe  fail. 

i  Sold.  What  {hall  we  do  now,  captain  ? 
For  by  this  honeft  hand  I'll  be  torn  in  pieces, 
Unlefs  my  old  general  go,  or  fome  that  love  him, 
And  love  us  equal  too,  before  I  fight  more. 
I  can  make  -a  fhoe  yet,  and  draw  it  on  too, 
If  I  like  the  leg  well. 

Anc.  Fight  ?  'tis  likely  ! 

No,there  will  be  the  fport,  boys,  when  there's  need  on's. 
They  think  the  other  crown  will  do,  will  carry  us, 
And  the  brave  golden  coat  of  captain  Cankro 
Borofkie  !  What  a  noife  his  very  name  carries  ! 
'Tis  gun  enough  to  fright  a  nation, 
He  needs  no  foldiers  ;  if  he  do,  for  my  part 
I  promife  ye  he's  like  to  feek  'em  ;  fo  I  think  you 

think  too, 

And  all  the  army.     No,  honeft,  brave  old  Archas, 
We  cannot  fo  foon  leave  thy  memory, 
So  foon  forget  thy  goodneis  :  He  that  does, 
The  fcandal  and  the  fcUm  of  arms  be  counted ! 

Puff.  You  much  rejoice  me ;  now  you  have  hit  my 

meaning. 

I  durft  not  prefs  ye  till  I  found  your  fpirits  : 
Continue  thus ! 

I'll  go  and  tell  the  duke  on't. 


Enter  Second  Poft. 

Putf.  No,  no,  he'll  find  it  foon  enough,  and  fear  it> 
When  once  occafion  comes.     Another  packet ! 
From  whence,  friend,  come. you  ? 
2  Poft.  From  the  borders,  Sir. 
Putf.  What  news,  Sir,  I  befeech  you  ? 
2  Poft.  Fire  and  fword,  gentlemen  -, 
The  Tartar's  up,  and  with  a  mighty  force 

X  4  Comes 
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Comes  forward,  like  a  temped  •,  all  before  him 
Burning  and  killing. 

Am.  Brave,  boys  !  brave  news,  boys ! 

2.  Poft.  Either  we  muft  have  prefent  help 

Anc.  Still  braver ! 

2  Poft.  Where  lies  the  duke  ? 

Sold.  He's  there. 

2  Poft.  'Save  ye,  gentlemen  !  [Exit. 

Anc.  We  are  fafe  enough,  I  warrant  thee. 
Now  the  time's  come. 

Puff.  Ay,  now  'tis  come  indeed  -, 
And  now  fland  firm,   boys,   and  let  'em  burn   on 
merrily. 

Anc.  This  city  would  make  a  marvelous  fine  bonfire: 
'Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  fuch  wood  has  no  fellow. 

2  Sold.  Here  will  be  trim  piping  anon  and  whining, 
Like  fo  many  pigs  in  a  ftorm,  when  they  hear  the 
news  once. 

Enter  Borojkie  and  a  Servant. 

Putf.  Here's  one  has  heard  it  already.    Room  for  the 

general \ 

Bor.  Say  I  am  fall'n  exceeding  fick  o'th'  fudden, 
And  am  not  like  to  live. 

Puff.  If  you  go  on,  Sir  •, 
For  they  will  kill  you  certainly ;  they  look  for  you. 

Anc.  I  fee  your  lordlhip's  bound;  take  afuppofitory. 
'Tis  I,  Sir  5  a  poor  caft  flag  of  yours.     The  foolifli 

Tartars, 

They  burn  and  kill,  an't  like  your  honour  ;  kill  us, 
Kill  with  guns,  with  guns,  my  lord  ;  with  guns,  Sir  ! 
What  fays  your  iordlhip  to  a  chick  in  forrel  fops  ? 
Putf.  Go,  go  thy  ways,  old  True-penny  !  thou  haft 

but  one  fault ; 

Thou'rt  ev'n  too  valiant.     Come,  to  th'  army,  gen- 
tlemen, 
And  let's  make  them  acquainted. 

Sold.  Away  j  we  are  for  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE        IV. 

Enter  Alinda,  Petefea,  and  Gentlewoman. 

Alin.  Why,  whether  run  ye,  fools  ?  will  ye  leave 
my  lady  ? 

Pet.  The  Tartar  comes,  the  Tartar  comes  ! 

Alin.  Why,  let  him  •, 

I  thought  ye  had  fear'd  no  men.  Upon  my  confcience, 
You  have  tried  their  ftrengths  already ;  ftay,formame ! 

Pet.  Shift  for  thyfelf,  Alinda.       [Exit  with  Gent. 

Alin.  Beauty  blefs  ye  ! 

Into  what  groom's  feather-bed  will  ye  creep  now, 
And  there  miftake  the  enemy  ?  Sweet  youths  ye  are, 
And  of  a  conftant  courage  :  Are  you  afraid  of  foining? 

Enter  Olympia. 

Olynl.  Oh,  my  good  wench,  what  fhall  become  of  us  ? 
The  pofts  come  hourly  in,  and  bring  new  danger  ; 
The  enemy  is  paft  the  Volga,  and  "  bears  hither 
With  all  the  blood  and  cruelty  h%  carries : 
My  brother  now  will  find  his  fault. 

Alin.  I  doubt  me, 

Somewhat  too  late,  madam.     But  pray  fear  not ; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope.     Sweet  madam,  make  not. 

Olym,  How  cam'ft  thou  by  this  fpirit  ?  our  fex 
trembles. 

Alin.  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  thefe  dangers, 
And  you  fhall  know  my  truth  ;  for,  ere  you  perim, 
A  hundred  fwords  mail  pafs  thro'  me  ;  'tis  but  dying, 
And,  madam,  we  muft  do't  ;  the  manner's  all. 
You  have  a  princely  birth,  take  princely  thoughts  to 

you, 

And  take  my  counfel  too  :  Go  prefently, 
With  all  the  hafte  you  have  (I  will  attend  you) 
With  all  the  poffible  fpeed,  to  old  lord  Arenas  ; 
He  honours  you  ;  with  all  your  art  perfuade  him, 

11  Bears  hither.]  i.  e.  Comes  this  iuaj.      So  in  Othello,  '  bean 
*  tow'rds  Cyprus.' 

('Twill 
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('Twill  be  a  difmal  time  elfe)  wooe  him  hither, 
But  hither,  madam  ;  make  him  fee  the  danger  ; 
For  your  new  general  looks  like  an  afs  ; 
There's  nothing  in  his  face  but  lofs. 

Olym.  I'll  do  it : 

And  thank  thee,  fweet  Alinda !  Oh,  'my  jewel, 
How  much  I'm  bound  to  love  thee  !  By  this  hand, 

wench, 
If  thou  wert  a  man 

Aim.  I  would  I  were,  to  fight  for  you. 
But  hafte,  dear  madam. 

Olym.  I  need  no  (purs,  Alinda.  [Exeunt. 

S     C     E     N    E        V.  « 

Enter  Duke,  two  Pofts,  Attendants,  and  Gentlemen; 

Duke.  The  lord- general  fick  now  ?  Is  this  a  time 
For  men  to  creep  into  their  beds  ?  What's  become,  Pod* 
Of  my  lieutenant  ? 

Poft.  Beaten,  an't  pleafe  your  grace. 
And  all  his  forces  fparkled  I2. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Duke.  That's  but  cold  news. 
How  now  ?  what  good  news  ?  are  the  foldiers  ready  ? 

Gent.  Yes,  Sir ;  but  fight  they  will  not,  nor  ftir 

from  that  place 

They  (land  in  now,  unlefs  they  have  lord  Archas 
To  lead  'em  out :  They  rail  upon  this  general, 
And  fmg  fongs  of  him,  fcurvy  ibngs,  to  worfe  tunes  : 
And  much  they  fpare  not  you,  Sir.  Here,  they  fwear^ 
They'll  ftand  and  iee  the  city  burnt,  and  dance  about  it, 
Unlefs  lord  Archas  come,  before  they  fight  for't : 
It  muft  be  fo,  Sir. 

Duke.  I  could  wifh  it  fo  too  ; 
And  to  that  end  I  have  fent  lord  Burris  to  him  : 
But  all  1  fear  will  fail ;  we  muft  die,  gentlemen, 

11  Sparkled.]  i.e^Difperfed.     See  Humorous  Lieutenant,  p.  13. 

And 
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And  one  ftroke  we'll  have  for't. 

Enter  Burns. 
What  bring'ft  thou,  Burris  ? 

Burris.  That  I  am  loth  to  tell  -,  he  will  not  come.  Sin 
I  found  him  at  his  prayers  •,  there,  he  tells  me, 
The  enemy  mall  take  him,  fit  for  Heav'n  : 
I  urg'd  to  him  all  our  dangers,  his  own  worths, 
The  country's  ruin  j  nay,  I  kneel'd  and  pray'd  him  j 
He  fhook  his  head,  let  fall  a  tear,  and  pointed 
Thus  with  his  finger  to  the  ground  ;  a  grave 
I  think  he  meant ;  and  this  was  all  he  anfwer'd. 
Your  grace  was  much  to  blame.     Where's  the  new 
general  ? 

Duke.  He's  fick,  poor  man. 

Burris.  He's  a  poor  man  indeed,  Sir. 
Your  grace  muft  needs  go  to  the  foldier. 

Duke.  They 

Have  fent  me  word  they  will  not  ftir  •,  they  rail  at  mej 
And  all  the  fpite  they  have — [Shout  within.}  What 

mout  is  that  there  ? 
Is  th'  enemy  come  fo  near  ? 

Enter  Archas,  Olympia,  and  Alinda. 

Olym.  I've  brought  him,  Sir; 
At  length  I've  woo'd  him  thus  far. 

Duke.  Happy  filler  ! 
Oh,  blefied  woman ! 

Olym.  Ufe  him  nobly,  brother ; 
You  never  had  more  need.     And,  gentlemen, 
All  the  beft  pow'rs  ye  have  to  tongues  turn  presently, 
To  winning  and  perfuading  tongues :  Ail  my  art, 
Only  to  bring  him  hither,  I  have  utter'd; 
Let  it  be  yours  to  arm  him.     And,  good  my  lord, 
Tho'  I  exceed  the  limit  you  allow'd  me, 
Which  was  the  happinefs  to  bring  you  hither, 
And  not  to  urge  you  further;  yet,  fee  your  country, 
Out  of  your  own  iweet  fpirit  now  behold  it : 
Turn  round,  and  look  upon  the  tniferies 

On 
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On  every  fide,  the  fears  ;  oh,  fee  the  dangers  ; 
We  find  'em  fooneft,  therefore  hear  me  firft,  Sir. 
Duke.  Next,  hear  your  prince :  You've  faid  yoti 

lov'd  him,  Arenas, 

And  thought  your  life  too  little  for  his  fervice. 
Think  riot  your  vow  too  great  now,  now  the  time  is,- 
And  now  you're  brought  to  th*  teft  ;  touch  right  now, 

foldier, 

Now  mew  the  manly  purenefs  of  thy  mettle ; 
Now,  if  thou  be'ft  that  valued  man,  that  virtue IJ, 
That  great  obedience,  teaching  all,  now  ftand  it. 
What  I  have  faid  forgive,  my  youth  was  hafty  ; 
And  what  you  faid  yourfelf  forget I4,  you  were  angry. 
If  men  could  live  without  their  faults,  they  were  gods, 

Archas. 
He  weeps,  and  holds  his  hands  up  :  To  him,  Burris ! 

Burns.  You've  fhew'd  the  prince  his  faults ; 
And,  like  a  good  chirurgeon,  you  have  laid 
That  to  'em  makes  'em  fmart  •,  lie  feels  it, 
Let  'em  not  fefter  now,  Sir  •,  your  own  honour, 
The  bounty  of  that  mind,  and  your  allegiance, 
('Gainft  which,  I  take  it,  Heav'n  gives  no  command^ 

Sir, 

Nor  feals  no  vow)  can  better  teach  you  now 
What  you've  to  do,  than  I,  or  this  neceffity ; 
Only  this  little's  left ;  would  you  do  nobly, 
And  in  the  eye  of  honour  truly  triumph  ? 
Conquer  that  mind  firft,  and  then  men  are  nothing. 
Alin.  Laft,  a  poor  virgin  kneels :  For  love's  fake, 

general  •, 

If  ever  you  have  lov'd,  for  her  fake,  Sir  ; 
For  your  own  honefty,  which  is  a  virgin  ; 
Look  up,  and  pity  us!  Be  bold  and  fortunate. 
You  are  a  knight,  a  good  and  noble  foldier, 

1J    that  'virtue, 

That  great  obedience  teaching,  &c.]  Mr.  Sewafd  reads,  obe- 
dience-teaching,  but  the  old  reading  is  certainly  the  molt  elegant. 
'4-  What  J  have  faid  forget,  my  youth  nvas  hajlf, 

And  iuhat  you  faidyourfe/ftorgive,  you  were  angry  .]   This  very 
proper  tranfpofuion  was  made  by  Mr.  Scvvard. 

And 
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And  when  your  fpurs  were  giv'n  you,  your  fword 

buckled, 

Then  were  you  fworn  for  virtue's  caufe,  for  beauty's, 
For  chaftity,  to  ftrike  :  Strike  now,  they  fuffer  -, 
Now  draw  your  fword,  or  elfe  you're  recreant, 
Only  a  knight  i'  th'  heels,  i'  th'  heart  a  coward  : 
Your  firft  vow  Honour  made,  your  laft  but  Anger. 
Archas.  How  like  my  virtuous  wife  this  thing  looks, 

fpeaks  too  ? 

So  would  me  chide  my  dullnefs.  Fair  one, I  thank  you. 
My  gracious  Sir,  your  pardon,  next  your  hand  ; 
Madam,  your  favour,  and  your  prayers  ;  gentlemen, 
Your  wifhes,  and  your  loves ;  and,  pretty  fweet  one,, 
A  favour  for  your  foldier  ! 
Qlym.  Give  him  this,  wench. 
Alin.  Thus  dp  I  tie  on  victory. 
Archas.  My  armour, 

My  horfe,  my  fword,  my  tough  ftaff,  and  my  fortune! 
And,  Olin,  now  I  come  to  lhake  thy  glory. 

Duke.  Go,  brave   and  profperous ;  our  loves  go 

with  thee ! 
Olym.  Full  of  thy  virtue,  and  our  pray'rs  attend 

thee  ! 
Burns,  &c.  Loaden  with  victory,  and  we  to  honour 

thee! 

Alin.  Come  home  the  fon  of  honour,  and  I'll  ferve 
you.  \_Exeunt. 


A    C    T     II.       S    C    E     N     E     I. 

Enter  Duke,  Burns,  and  two  Gentlemen. 

l  O  news  of  Archas  yet  ? 
^J        Burns.  But  now,  an't  pleaie  you, 
A  poll  came  in  ;  letters  he  brought  none  wiih  him, 
But  this  deliver'd  :  He  faw  the  armies  join. 
The  game  of  blood  begun  j  and  by  our  general, 

Who 
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Who  never  was  acquainted  but  with  conqueft, 
So  bravely  fought,  he  faw  the  Tartars  ihaken, 
And  there  he  faid  he  left  'em, 
Duke.  Where's  Borofkie  ? 

1  Gent.  He's  up  again,  an't  pleafe  you; 
Burns.  Sir,  methinks 

This  news  fhould  make  you  lightfome,  bring  joy  to 

you; 

It  ftrikes  our  hearts  with  genera}  comfort.     Gone  ? 

[Exit  Duke. 
What  fhould  this  mean  ?  fo  fucldenly  ?  He's  well  ? 

2  Gent.  We  fee  no  other. 

1  Gent.  'Would  the  reft  were  well  too, 
That  put  thefe  ftarts  into  him  ! 

Burr  is.  I'll  go  after  him. 

2  Gent.  'Twill  not  be  fit,  Sir  ;  h'  has  fome  fecret 

in  him, 

He  would  not  be  difturb'd  in.     Know  you  any  thing 
Has  crofs'd  him  fince  the  general  went  ? 

Burns.  Not  any  ; 

If  there  had  been,  I  am  fure  I  mould  have  found  it : 
Only  1  have  heard  him  oft  complain  for  money  j 
Money  he  fays  he  wants. 

j  Cent.  It  may  be  that  then. 

Burris.  To  him  that  has  fo  many  ways  to  raife  it, 
And  thofe  fo  honeft,  it  can't  be. 

Enter  Duke  and  Borojkie. 

i  Gent.  He  comes  back, 
And  lord  Boroikie  with  him. 

Burris.  'There  the  game  goes. 
I  fear  fome  new  thing  hatching. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Burris. 
Go,  fee  my  fifter,  and  commend  me  to  her, 
And  to  my  little  miftrefs  give  this  token ; 
Tell  her  I'll  fee  her  fhortly. 

Burns.  Yes,  I  fnall,  Sir.  [Exeunt  Bums  and  Gent. 

Duke.  Wait  you  without.— I  would  yet  try  him 
further. 

Bor. 
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Bor.  'Twill  not  be  much  amifs.     Has  your  Grace 

heard  yet 
Of  what  he  has  done  i'  th'  field  ? 

Duke.  A  Poft  but  now 

Came  in,  who  faw  'em  join,  and  has  deliver'd, 
The  enemy  gave  ground  before  he  parted, 

Bor.  'Tis  well. 

Duke.  Come,  {.peak  thy  mind,  man.     'Tis  not  for 

fighting, 

And  noife  of  war,  I  keep  thee  in  my  bofom  ; 
Thy  ends  are  nearer  to  me  ;  from  my  child  hood 
Thou  broughi'ft  me  up,  and,  like  another  nature, 
Made  good  ail  my  neceflities.     Speak  boldly. 

Bor.  Sir,  what  I  utter  will  be  thought  but  envy, 
(Tho5 1  intend,  high  Heav'n  knows,  but  your  honour) 

When  vain  and  empty  people  mall  proclaim  me 

Qood  Sir,  excufe  me. 

Duke.  Do  you  fear  me  for  your  enemy  ? 
Speak,  on  your  duty. 

Bor.  Then  I  mull,  and  dare,  Sir. 
When  he  comes  home,  take  heed  the  court  receive 

him  not, 

Take  heed  he  meet  not  with  their  loves  and  praifes  -, 
That  glafs  will  mew  him  ten  times  greater,  Sir, 
(And  make  him  ftrive  to  make  good  that  proportion) 
Than  e'er  his  fortune  bred  him  -,  he  is  honourable, 
At  lead  I  ftrive  to  underftand  him  fo, 
,  And  of  a  nature,  if  not  this  way  poifon'd, 
Perfect  enough,  eafy,  and  fweet ;  but  thofe  are  foon 

feduc'd,  Sir. 

He's  a  great  man,  and  what  that  pill  may  work, 
Prepar'd  by  general  voices  of  the  people, 
Is  th'  end  of  all  my  counfel.     Only  this,  Sir; 
Let  him  retire  a  while,  there's  more  hangs  by  it 
Than  you  know  yet :  There  if  he  (land  a  while  well, 
But  till  the  ibldier  cool  (whom,  for  their  fervice 
You  muft  pay  now  moil  liberally,  moft  freely, 
And  mower  yourfelf  into  'em ;  'tis  the  bounty 
They  follow  with  their  loves,  and  not  the  bravery) — 

Enter 
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Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  But  where's  the  money  ? — How  now  ? 

2  Gent.  Sir,  the  colonel, 
Son  to  tlje  lord  Arenas,  with  mod  happy  news 
Of  the  Tartar's  overthrow,  without  here  • 
Attends  your  Grace's  pleafure. 

Bor.  Be  not  ieen,  Sir, 

He's  a  bold  fellow  ;  let  me  ftand  his  thunders  ; 
To  th*  court  he  muft  not  come,  l^o  bleffing  here,  Si 
No  face  of  favour,  if  you  loye  your  honour  ! 

Enter  Theodore. 

Duke.  Do  what  you  think  is  meeteft ;  I'll  retire,  Sir. 

[Exit. 

Bor.  Conduct  him  in,  Sir. — Welcome,  noble  color 
Tbeod.  That*s  much  from  your  lordfliip :  Pray  wl 

is  the  duke  ? 

Bor.  We  hear  you've  beat  the  Tartar. 
Iheod.  Is  he  buiy,  Sir  ? 
Bor.  Have  ye  ta'en  Olin  yet  ? 
fheod.  \  would  fain  fpeak  with  him. 
Bor.  How  many  men  have  ye  loft  ? 
Theod.  Does  he  lie  this  way  ? 
Bor.  I'm  fure  you  fought  it  bravely. 
Theod.   1  muft  fee  him. 
Bor.  You  cannot  yet,  you  muft  not  j  what'^  yc 

commifilon  ? 

fbeod.  No  gentleman  o'  th'  chamber  here  ? 
Bor.  Why,  pray  you,  Sir, 
Am  not  I  fit  to  entertain  your  bnfmefs  ? 

'Theod.  I  think  you  are  not,  Sir ;  I'm  fure  y( 

fhall  not. 

I  bring  no  tales  nor  flatteries  :   In  my  tongue,  Sir, 
I  carry  no  fork'd  flings. 

Bor.  You  keep  your  bluntnefs. 

1'hcod.  You  are  deceiv'd  •,  it  keeps  me :  I  had  felt 

elfe 

Some  of  your  plagues  ere  this.  But,  good  Sir,  trifle  not; 

I've 
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I've  bufinefs  to  the  duke. 

Bor.  He's  not  well,  Sir, 
And  cannot  now  be  fpoke  withal. 

fbeod.  Not  well,  Sir  ? 

How  would  he  ha'  been,  if  we  had  loft  ?  Not  well,  Sir  ? 
I  bring  him  news  to  make  him  well  :  His  enemy, 
That  would  have  burnt  his  city  here,  and  your  houfe  too, 
Your   brave  gilt    houfe,   my   lordi(    your   honour's 

hangings, 

Where  all  your  anceftors,  and  all  their  battles, 
Their  filk  and  golden  battles,  are  decipher'd  ; 
That  would  not  only  have  abus'd  your  buildings, 
Your  goodly  buildings,  Sir,  and  have  drunk  dry  your 

butteries, 
Purloin'd  your  lordmip's  plate,  the  duke   beftow'd 

on  you, 
For  turning  handfomely  o'  th'  toe,  and  trimm'd  your 

virgins, 

iTrimm'd  'em  of  a  yew  cut,  an't  like  your  lordfhip, 
'Tis  ten  to  one,  your  wife  too,  and  the  curfe  is 
You'd  had  no  remedy  againft  thefe  rafcals', 
No  law,  an't  like  your  honour  j  would  have  kill'd 

you  too, 

And  roafted  you,  and  eaten  yon,  ere  this  time : 
Notable  knaves,  my  lord,  unruly  rafcals ; 
Thefe  youths  have  we  tied  up,  put  muzzles  on  'em, 
And  par'd  their  nails,  that  honeft  civil  gentlemen, 
And  fuch  moft  noble  perfons  as  yourfelf  is, 
May  live  in  peace,  and  rule  the  land  with  a  twine 

thread. 
Thefe  news  I  bring. 

Bor.  And  were  they  thus  deliver'd  you  ? 
Iheod.  My  lord,  I  am  no  pen-man,  nor  no  orator  ; 
My  tongue  was  never  oil'd,  with  '  Here,  an't  like  ye, 
4  There,  1  befeech  you  :'  Weigh,  I  am  a  foldier, 
And  truth  I  covet  only,  no  fine  terms,  Sir  -, 
I  come  not  to  Hand  treating  here ;  my  bufinefs 

Is  with  the  duke,  and  of  fuch  general  blefiing 

Bor.  You  have  overthrown  the  enemy  -,  we  know  it, 
VOL.  III.  Y  And 
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And  we  rejoice  in't ;  ye've  done  like  honeft  fubjects, 
You  have  done  handfomely  and  well. 

<Tbeod.  But  well,  Sir  ? 

But  handfomely  and  well  ?  What,  are  we  jugglers  ? 
I'll  do  all  that  in  cutting  up  a  capon. 
But  handfomely  and  well  ?  Does  your  lordfhip  take  us 
.For  the  duke's  tumblers?  We  have  done  bravely,  Sir, 
Ventured  our  lives  like  men. 
Eor.  Then  bravely  be  it. 

Tbeod.  And  for  as  brave  rewards  we  look,  and  graces-, 
We've  fweat  and  bled  foryt,  Sir. 

Eor.  And  you  may  have  it, 
'  If  you  will  ftay  the  giving.     Men  that  thank  them- 

felves  firft 

For  any  good  they  do,  take  off  the  luftre, 
And  blot  the  benefit. 

Vbeod.  Are  thefe  the  welcomes, 
The  bells  that  ring  out  our  rewards  ?  Pray  heartily, 
Early  and  late,  there  may  be  no  more  enemies ; 
Do,  my  good  lord,  pray  ferioufly,  and  figh  too  ; 

For,  if  there  be 

Eor.  They  muft  be  met,  and  fought  with. 
Xbeod.  By  whom  ?  by  you  ?  they  muft  be  met  and 

flatter'd. 

Why,  what  a  devil  ails  you  to  do  thefe  things  ? 
With  what  affurance  dare  you  mock  men  thus  ? 
You  have  but  fingle  lives,  and  thofe  I  take  it 
A  fword  may  find   too  :    Why  do   you   dam   the 

duke  up  ? 

And  choke  that  courfe  of  love,  that  like  a  river 
Should  fill  ci>ur  empty  veins  again  with  comforts.? 
But  if  you  ufe  thefe  knick-knacks, 
This  faft  and  loofe,  with  faithful  men  and  honeft, 
You'll  be  the  firft  will  find  it. 

Enter  Archas^  Soldiers,  Putjkie,  Ancient  and  otbers. 
Eor.  You're  too  untemperate. 
Tbeod.  Better  be  fo,  and  thief  too,  than  unthankful : 
Pray  ufe  this  old  man  fo,  and  then  we're  paid  all. 

The 
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The  duke  thanks  you  for  your  fervice,  and  the  court 

thanks  you, 

And  wonderful  defirous  they're  to  fee  you. 
Pray  Heav'n  we've  room  enough  to  march  for  may- 
games, 

Pageants,  and  bonfires,  for  your  welcome  home,  Sir. 
Here  your  moil  noble  friend  the  lord  Borofkie, 
A  gentleman  too  tender  of  your  credit, 
And  ever  in  the  duke's  ear,  for  your  good,  Sir, 
Crazy  and  fickly,  yet,  to  be  your  fervant, 
Has  leap'd  into  the  open  air  to  meet  you. 

Bor.  The  beft  is,  your  words  wound  not.    You  are 

welcome  home,  Sir, 

Heartily  welcome  home  •,  and  for  your/ervice, 
The  noble  overthrow  you  gave  the  enemy, 
The  duke  falutes  you  too  with  all  his  thanks,  Sir. 

Anc.  Sure  they  will  now  regard  us. 

Puff.  There's  a  reafon  : 

But,  by  the  changing  of  the  colonel's  countenance, 
The  rolling  of  his  eyes  like  angry  billows, 
I  fear  the  wind's  not  down  yet,  Ancient. 

Archas.  Is  the  duke  well,  Sir  ? 

Bor.  Not  much  unhealthy, 
Only  a  little  grudging  of  an  ague, 
Which  cannot  laft.    H*  has  heard,  which  makes  him 

fearful, 

And  loth  as  yet  to  give  your  worth  due  welcome, 
The  ficknefs  hath  been  fomewhat  hot  i'  th'  army, 
Which  happily  may  prove  more  doubt  than  danger, 
And  more  his  fear  than  faith  li ;  yet,  howfoever, 
An  honeft  care 

Archas.    You  fay  right,  and  it  mail  be ; 
For  tho',  upon  my  life,  'tis  but  a  rumour, 

15  And  more  bis  fear  than  fate.]  Mr.  Sympfon  calls  this  abfoldte 
nonfenfe,  and  reads  faith,  which  is  prov'd  by  Archas's  anfwer,  who 
fays  it  is, 

A  meer  opinion^  without  faith  or  fear  in  it. 

I  admit  the  conjedure,  but  cannot  think  the  old  reading  abfolute 
nonfenfe.  Senuard. 

Y  2  A  mere 
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A  mere  opinion,  without  faith  or  fear  in't ; 

(For,  Sir,  I  thank  Heav'n,  we  never  flood  more  healthy, 

Never  more  high  and  lufty)  yet  to  fatisfy, 

We  cannot  be  too  curious,  or  too  careful 

Of  what  concerns  his  ftate,  we'll  draw  away,  Sir, 

And  lodge  at  further  diftance,  and  lefs  danger. 

Bor.  It  will  be  well. 

Anc.  It  will  be  very  fcurvy : 
I  fmell  it  out,  it  ftinks  abominably ; 
Stir  it  no  more. 

Bor.  The  duke,  Sir,  would  have  you  too, 
For  a  fhort  day  or  two,  retire  to  your  own  houfe, 
Whither  himfelf  will  come  to  vifit  you, 
And  give  you  thanks. 

Arcbas.  I  mail  attend  his  pleafure. 

Anc.  A  trick,  a  loufy  trick  !  So  ho,  a  trick,  boys! 

Archas.  How  now  ?  what's  that  ? 

Anc.  I  thought  I  had  found  a  hare,  Sir, 
But 'tis  a  fox,  an  old  fox  j  mail  we  hunt  him  ? 

Archas.  No  more  fuch  words  ! 

Bor.  The  foldier's  grown  too  faucy ; 
You  muft  tie  him  ftraiter  up. 

Archas.  I  do  my  belt,  Sir ; 
But  men  of  free-born  minds  fometimes  will  fly  out, 

Anc .  May  not  we  fee  the  duke  ? 

Bor.  Not  at  this  time,  gentlemen  •, 
Your  general  knows  the  cauie. 

Anc.  We  have  no  plague,  Sir, 
Unlefs  it  be  in  our  pay,  nor  no  pox  neither  -y 
Or,  if  we  had,  I  hope  that  good  old  courtier 
Will  not  deny  us  place  there. 

Puff.  Certain,  my  lord, 

Confidering  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have  done, 
(If  not,  what  need  you  may  have) 'twould  be  better, 
A  great  deal  nobler,  and  tafte  honefter, 
To  ufe  us  with  more  fweetnefs.     Men  that  dig, 
And  lafh  away  their  lives  at  the  cart's  tail, 
Double  our  comforts  ;  meat,  and  their  mailers'  thanks 
too. 

When 
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When  they  work  well,  they  have  ;  men  of  our  quality, 
When  they  do  well,  and  venture  for't  with  valour, 
Fight  hard,   lie  hard,   feed   hard,  when  they  come 

home,  Sir, 

And  know  thefe  are  deferving  things,  things  worthy, 
Can  you  then  blame  'em  if  their  minds  a  little 
Be  ftirr'd  with  glory  ?  'Tis  a  pride  becomes 'em, 
A  little  feafon'd  with  ambition, 
To  be  refpected,  reckon'd  well,  and  honour'd, 
For  what  they  have  done :  When  to  come  home  thus 

poorly, 

And  met  with  fuch  unjointed  joy,  fo  look'd  on 
As  if  we  had  done  no  more  but  drefs'd  a  horfe  well, 
So  entertain'd  as  if  '  I  thank  ye,  gentlemen, 
'  Take  that  to  drink,'  had  pow'r  to  pleaie  a  foldier ! 
Where  be  the  fhouts,  the  bells  rung  out,  the  people  ? 
The  prince  himfelf  ? 

Arch  as.  Peace  ! — I  perceive  your  eye,  Sir, 
Is  fix'd  upon  this  -captain  for  his  freedom  \ 
And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward : 
As  I  am  matter  of  the  place  I  carry, 
'Tis  fit  I  think  fo  too  •,  but  were  1  this  man, 
No  ftronger  tie  upon  me,   than  the  truth 
And  tongue  to  tell  it,  I  mould  fpeak  as  he  does, 
And  think,  with  modefty  enough,  fuch  faints 
That  d-dily  tjiruft  their  loves  and  lives  thro'  hazards, 
And  fearlefs,  for  their  country's  peace,  march  hourly 
Thro'  all  the  doors  of  death,  and  know  the  darkeft, 
Should  better  be  cancniz'd  for  their  fervice  : 
What  labour  would  thefe  men  neglect,  what  danger, 
Where  honour  is  ?  tho5  feated  in  a  billow 
Rifing  as  high  as  Heav'n,  would  not  thefe  foldiers, 
Like  to  fo  many  fea-gods,  charge  up  to  it  ? 
D'you  fee  thefe  fwords  ?  Time's  fey  the  was  ne'er  fo 

fharp,  Sir, 

Nor  ever  at  one  harveft  mow'd  fuch  handfuls  ; 
Thoughts  ne'er  fo  fudden,  nor  belief  fo  fure, 
When  they  are  drawn  ;  and  were  it  not  fometimes 
I  fwim  upon  their  angers  to  allay  'em, 

Y3  And, 
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And,  like  a  calm,  deprefs  their  fell  intentions, 
They  are  fo  deadly  fure,  Nature  would  fufter. 
And  whofe  are  all  thefe  glories  ?  why,  their  prince's, 
Their  country's,  and  their  friends' !  Alas,  of  all  thefe, 
And  all  the  happy  ends  they  bring,  the  bleffings, 
They  only  lhare  the  labours  :  A  little  joy  then, 
And  outfide  of  a  welcome,  at  an  upfhot, 
Would  not  have  done  amifs,  Sir;  but,  howfoever, 
Between  me  and  my  duty  no  crack,  Sir, 
Shall  dare  appear  :  I  hope,  by  my  example, 
No  difcontent  in  them. — Without  doubt,  gentlemen, 
The  duke  will  both  look  fuddenly  and  truly 
On  your  deferts. — Methinks,  'twere  good  they  were 
paid,  Sir. 

Bor.  They  fhall  be  immediately ;  I  flay  for  money  j 
And  any  favour  elfe 

Archas.  We  are  all  bound  to  you ; 
And  fo  I  take  my  leave,  Sir.    When  the  duke  pleafes 
To  make  me  worthy  of  his  eyes 

Bor.  Which  will  be  fuddenly ; 
I  know  his  good  thoughts  to  you, 

Archas.  With  all  duty, 
And  all  humility,  I  fhall  attend,  Sir. 

Bor.  Once  more,  you're  welcome  home!  Thefe  mail 
be  fatisfied. 

Vheod.  Be  fure  we  be ;  and  handfomely 

Archas.  Wait  you  on  me,  Sir. 

<Theod.  And  honeftly  :  No  juggling! 

Archas.  Will  you  come,  Sir?  [Exit. 

Bor.  Pray  do  not  doubt.  ,  , 

fbeod.  We  are  no  boys  !  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Gentleman^  and  two  or  three  witb  money. 

Bor.  Well,  Sir  ? 

Gent.  Here's    money  from  the  duke,  an't  pleafe 

your  lordfhip. 

Bor.  'Tis  well.  , 

Gent.  How  four  the  foldiers  look  ! 
Bor.  Is't  told  ? 

Gent. 
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Gent.  Yes ;  and  for  ev'ry  company  a  double  pay, 
And  the  duke's  love  to  all. 

Anc .  That's  worth  a  ducat. 

Bor.  You  that  be  officers,  fee  it  difcharg'd  ,then. 
Why  don't  you  take  it  up  ? 

Anc.  Tis  too  heavy  : 
'Body  o'me,  1  have  ftrain'd  mine  arm. 

Bor.  Do  you  fcorn  it  ? 

Anc.  Has 'your  lordlhip  any  dice  about  you?  Sit 

round,  gentlemen, 
And  come  on  feven  for  my  fhare. 

Puff.  Do  you  think,  Sir, 

This  is  the  end  we  fight  for  ?  can  this  dirt  draw  us 
To  fuch  a  ftupid  tamenefs,  that  our  fervice, 
Neglected  and  look'd  lamely  on,  and  fkew*d  at, 
With  a  few  honourable  words,  and  this,  is  righted  ? 
Have  not  we  eyes  and  ears,  to  hear  and  fee,  Sir, 
And  minds  to  underitand,  the  flights  we  carry? 
I  come  home  old,  and  full  of  hurts;  men  look  on  me 
As  if  I  had  got  'em  from  a  whore,  and  fhun  me  ; 
I  tell  my  griefs,  and  fear  my  wants  ;  I  am  anfwer'd, 
*  Alas,  'tis  pity  !   pray  dine  with  me  on  Sunday.' 
Thefe  are  the  fores  we're  lick  of,  the  mind's  maladies. 
And  can  this  cure 'em  ?  You  fhould  have  us'd  us  nobly, 
And  for  our  doing  well,  as  well  proclaim'd  us 
To  the  world's  eye,  have  fhew'd  and  fainted  us, 
Then  you  had  paid  us  bravely;  then  we  had  fhinM,Sir, 
Not  in  this  gilded  fluff,  but  in  our  glory ! 
You  may  take  back  your  money. 

Gent.  This  I  fear'd  ftill. 

Bor.  Confider  better,  gentlemen. 

'Anc.  Thank  your  Jordmip^ 
And  now  I'll  put  on  my  confidering  cap. 
My  lord,  that  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may  guefs  it 
By  having  no  fuit  to  you  for  this  money  ; 
For  tho*  I  want,  I  want  not  this,  nor  mall  not, 
While  you  want  that  civility  to  rank  it 
With  thofe  rights  we  expected  ;  money  grows,  Sir, 
And  men  rnuft  gather  it  -,  all  is  not  put  in  one  purfe  : 
Y4  And 
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And  that  I'm  no  carter  **,  I  cou'd  ne'er  whiftle  yet : 
But  that  I  am  a  foldier,  and  a  gentleman, 
And  a  fine  gentleman,  an't  like  your  honour, 
And  a  moft  pleafant  companion,  '  All  you  that  arc 

witty, 

'  Come,  lift  to  my  ditty!'  Come,  fet  in,  boys  ! 
With  your  lordfhip's  patience. — [Song.] — How  d'ye 

,like  my  long,  my  lord  ? 
Eor.  Ev'n  as  I  like  yourielf ;  '  But  'twould  be  a 

great  deal  better, 
*  You  would  prove  a  great  deal  wifer,5 — [Song.] — and 

take  this  money; 

In  your  own  phrafe  I  fpeak  now,  Sir :  And  'tis  very  well 
You've  learn'd  to  fing ;  for  fmce  you  prove  fo  liberal, 
To  refufe  fuch  means  as  this,  maintain  your  voice  ftillj 
'Twill  prove  your  beft  friend, 

Anc.  JTis  a  finging  age,  Sir, 
A  merry  moon  here  now  ;  I'll  follow  it : 
Fidling,  and  fooling,  now  gain  more  than  fighting. 
Bor.  What  is?t  you  blench  at17  ?  What  would  you 

alk  ?  Speak  freely. 

16  ^Wthat  I  am  no  carter,  1  could  never  whijlle  yet.~\  I  take  the 
word  that  to  have  crept  in  from  the  line  beneath,  for  itfeems  to  hurt 
both  fenfe  and  meafure.  His  faying,  he  was  no  carter,  feems  to 
relate  to  the  weight  of  the  money,  which  required  a  cart  to  carry  it. 

Sevuard. 

His  faying,  that  I'm  no  CARTER,  is  explained  by  his  adding,  / 
could nier  whiftle  yet ;  but  he  foon  after  Jings. 

The  context  proves  the  neceffity  of  the  word  that  being  retained. 
The  fenfe  of  the  whole  fpeech  is,  '  That  I'm  no  courtier,  you  may 
'  guefs  by  not  aflcing  for  money ;  that  I'm  no  carter,  by  not  being 
'  able  to  whittle  ;  but  that  I'm  a  foldier,  a  gentleman,  a  fine  gen- 
'  tleman,  and  a  pleafant  companion,  I'll  Jhew  you  immediately  :  '  All 
"  you  that  are  witty,"  &c.  finging. 
J7  Blench.]  i.  e.  Shrink,  jlart. 

*   if  he  but  blench, 

'  I  know  my  courfe.  Hamlet. 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  Knyghte's  Tale  ; 
'  He  caft  his  eye  upon  Emilia, 
*  And  therewithal  he  bleynt,  and  criede,  A  ! 
I         '  As  thow  he  ftongen  were  unto  the  herte.* 

Morell's  Chaucer,  p,  86. 
Sold. 
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Sold.  And  fo  we  dare.     A  triumph  for  the  general ! 

Puff.  And  then  an  honour  fpecial  to  his  virtue  ! 

Anc.  That  we  may  bepreferr'dthat  haveferv'd  fork, 
And  cram'd  up  into  favour  like  the  worlhipful  j 
At  leaft  upon  the  city's  charge  made  drunk 
For  one  whole  year  j  we've  done  'em  ten  years'  fervice; 
That  we  may  enjoy  our  lechery  without  grudging, 
And  mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal, ' 
And  catch  as  catch  may  be  proclaim'd  j  that  when 

we  borrow, 

And  have  no  will  to  pay  again,  no  law 
JL,ay  hold  upon  us,  nor  no  court  controul  us ! 

Bor.  Some  of  thefe  may  come  to  pafs  ;  the  duke 

may  do  'em, 

And  no  doubt  will :  The  general  will  find  too, 
And  fo  will  you,  if  you  but  ftay  with  patience — I  have 
no  pow'r. 

Putf.  Nor  will.     Come,  fellow-  foldiers  ! 

Bor.  Pray  be  not  fo  diitruftful. 

Putf.  There  are  ways  yet, 
And  honeft  ways  -,  we  are  not  brought  up  ftatues. 

Anc .  If  your  lordfhip 

Have  any  filk  fto_ckings  that  have  holes  i*  th'  heels, 
Or  ever  an  honourable  caflbck  that  wants  buttons, 
I  could  have  cui'd  fuch  maladies :  Your  lordfhip's 

cuftom, 
And  my  good  lady's,  if  the  bones  want  fetting 

Jn  her  old  bodice 

*  Bor.  This  is  difobedience. 

Anc .  Eight-pence  a-day,  and  hard  eggs ! 

Putf.  Troop  off,  gentlemen  ! 
Some  coin  we  have ;  while  this  lafts,  or  our  credits, 
We'll  never  fell  our  general's  worth  for  fix-pence. 
You  are  beholden  to  us. 

Anc.  Fare  you  well,  Sir, 

And  buy  a  pipe  with  that.  Do  you  fee  this  fcarf,  Sir? 
By  this  hand  I'll  cry  brooms  in't,  birchen  brooms,  Sir, 
Before  I  eat  one  bit  from  your  benevolence. 

to  our  old  occupations  again.     By  your  leave, 
lord !  [Exeunt. 

Bor. 
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Bor.  You  will  bite  when  ye  are  ftiarper ;  take  up  the 

money. 

This  love  I  muft  remove,  this  fondnefs  to  him, 
This  tendernefs  of  heart  $  I  have  loft  my  way  elfe. 
There  is  no  fending,  man  ;  they  will  not  take  it, 
They're  yet  too  full  of  pillage  j  they'll  dance  for't 

erc't  be  long, 
Come,  bring  it  after, 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now  ?  refused  their  money  ? 

Bor.  Very  bravely ; 
And  ftand  upon  fuch  terms,  'tis  terrible, 

Duke.  Where's  Archas  ? 

Bor.  He's  retir'd,  Sir,  to  his  houfe, 
According  to  your  pleafure,  full  of  duty 
To  outward  mow  ;  but  what  within — -— • 

Duke.  Refufeit? 

Bor.  Moft  confidently  :  'Tis  not  your  revenues 
Can  feed  them,  Sir,  and  yet  they  have  found  a  general 
That  knows  no  ebb  of  bounty  j  there  they  eat,  Sir, 
And  loath  your  invitations. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  poffible  5 
He's  poor  as  they. 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  otherwife. 
Pray  make  your  journey  thither  prefently, 
And,  as  you  go,  I'll  open  you  a  wonder. 
Good  Sir,  this  morning. 

Duke.  Follow  me;  I'll  do  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      II. 

Enter  Olympia,  Alinda^  Burris ,  Petefca^  and  Gentlewoman. 

Olym:  But  do  you  think  my  brother  loves  her? 

Burris.  Certain,  madam  ; 

He  fpeaks  much  of  her,  and  fometimes  with  wonder; 
Oft  wiihes  me  were  nobler  born. 

Olym.  Do  you  think  him  honeft  ? 

Burris.  Your  Grace  is  nearer  to  his  heart  than  I  am  5 

Upon 
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Upon  my  life,  I  hold  him  fo, 

Olym.  'Tis  a  poor  wench, 
J  would    not  have    her  wrong'd;    Methinks    my 

brother 

But  I  muft  not  give  rules  to  his  affections ; 
Yet,  if  he  weigh  her  worth 

Burris.  You  need  not  fear, 
Madam. 

Olym.  I  hope  I  lhall  not.     Lord  Burris, 
I  love  her  well ;  I  know  not,  there  is  fomething 
Makes  me  beftow  more  than  a  care  upon  her. 
I  do  not  like  tiiat  ring  from  him  to  her, 
I  mean  to  women  of  her  way  •,  fuch  tokens 
Rather  appear  as  baits,  than  royal  bounties : 
I  w  Juki  not  have  it  fo. 

Burns.  You  will  not  find  it; 
Upon  my  troth,  I  think  his  moft  ambition 
Js  but  to  let  the  world  know,  h'  has  a  handfome 

miftrefs. 
Will  your  Grace  command  me  any  fervice  to  him  ? 

Olym.  Remember  all  my  duty. 

Burris.  Bleflings  crown  you  ! 
"What's  your  will,  lady  ? 

Alin.  Any  thing  that's  honeft ; 
And,  if  you  think  it  fit,  fo  poor  a  fervice, 
Clad  in  a  ragged  virtue,  may  reach  him, 
J  do  befeech  your  lordmip  ipeak  it  humbly. 

fturris.  Fair  one,   I  will ;  in  the  beft  phrafe  I  have 

too : 
And  fo  I  kifs  your  hand.  [Efcit. 

Alin.  Your  lordfhip's  fervant. 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wench.     What  art  thou  doing 
with  that  ring  ? 

Alin.  I'm  looking  on  the  pofy,  madam. 

Olym.  What  is't  ? 

Alin.  '  The  jewel's  fet  within  'V 

Olym.  But  where  the  joy,  wench, 

18  TbeJFwefsfet  within',]    This  is  the  pofy  of  the  ring,  being  a 
compliment  to  the  wearer.  Se'ward. 

When 
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When  that  invifible  jewel's   loft  ?  Why  doft  thou 

fmile  fo  ? 
What  unhappy  meaning  haft  thou  ? 

Alin.  Nothing,  madam  ; 

But  only  thinking  what  ftrange  fpells  thefe  rings  have, 
And  how  they  work  with  fome. 

Pet.  I  fear  with  you  too. 

Alin.  This  could  not  coft  above  a  crown. 

Pet.  'Twill  coft  you 
The  maving  of  your  crown,  if  not  the  warning. 

Olym.  But  he  that  fent  it,  makes  the  virtue  greater. 

Alin.  Ay,    and  the  vice  too,  madam.     Goodnefs 

blefs  me, 
How  fit  'tis  for  my  finger ! 

Gent.  No  doubt  you'll  find  too, 
A  finger  fit  for  you. 

Alin.  Sirrah,  Petefca, 

What  wilt  thou  give  me  for  the  good  that  follows  this  ? 
But  thou  haft  rings  enough  ;  thou  art  provided. 
Heigh  ho  !  what  muft  I  do  now  ? 

Pet.  You'll  be  taught  that, 
The  eafieft  part  that  e'er  you  learnt,  I  warrant  you, 

Alin.  Ah  me,  ah  me  ! 

Pet.  You  will  divide  too,  fhortly ; 
Your  voice  comes  finely  forward.  9   . 

Olym.  Come  hither,  wanton  ; 
Thou  art  not  furely  as  thou  fay'ft, 

Alin.  I  would  not : 

But  fure  there  is  a  witchcraft  in  this  ring,  lady  ; 
Lord,  how  my  heart  leaps  ! 

Pet.  'Twill  go  pit-a-pat  mortly. 

Alin.  And  now  methinks  a  thoufand  of  the  duke's 
fhapes 

Gent.  Will  no  lels  ferve  you  ? 

Alin.  In  ten  thoufand  fmiles 

Olym.  Heav'n  blefs  the  wench ! 

Alin.  With  eyes  that  will  not  be  denied  to  enter  ; 
And  fuch  foft  fweet  embraces — Take  it  from  me : 
I  am  undone  elfe,  madam,  I  am  loft  elfe. 

Olym. 
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Olym.  What  ails  the  girl  ? 
Alin.  How  fuddenly  I'm  alter'd, 
And  grown  myfelf  again  !  Do  not  you  feel  it  ? 
Olym.  Wear  that,  and  I'll  wear  this  :    I'll  try  the 

ftrength  on't. 
Alin.  How  cold  my  blood  grows  now  !   Here's 

facred  virtue ! 

When  I  leave  to  honour  this, 
Ev'ry  hour  to  pay  a  kifs;  *• 

When  each  morning  I  arife, 
I  forget  a  facrifice 19 ; 
When  this  figure  in  my  faith, 
And  the  purenefs  that  it  hath, 
I  puriue  not  with  my  will, 
Nearer  to  arrive  at  ftill  -, 
•  When  I  lofe,  or  change  this  jewel ; 

Fly  me,  faith,  and  Heav'n  be  cruel ! 
Olym.  You've  half  confirmed  me ;  keep  but  that 

way  fure, 
And  what  this  charm  can  do,  let  me  endure.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE        III. 

Enter  Archas,  Theodore,  Honora,  and  Viola. 
Arckas.  Carry  yourfelf  difcreetly,  it  concerns  me ; 
The  duke's  come  in  ;  none  of  your  froward  pafTions, 
Nor  no  diftaftes  to  any.     Prithee,  Theodore  ! 
By  my  life,  boy,  'twill  ruin  me. 

Theod.  I  have  done,  Sir, 
So  there  be  no  foul  play  zo.     He  brings  along  with 

him 

Arcbas.  What's  that  to  you  ?  Let  him  bring  what 

pleafe  him, 
And  whom,  and  how. 

'9  Or  1  forget  a  facrifice.'}  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I  both  ftruck  out  the 
tr,  as  injuring  the  meafine,  and  utterly  fpoiling  the  fenfe.  Seward. 

20  So  there  be  no  foul  play  he  brings  along  with  him.']  Mr.  Sympfon 
has  correded  the  pointing  here,  and  feems  much  to  have  improved 
the  fenfe.  Theodore  would  fay,  that  the  duke  brings  Borofkie  along 
with  him.  but  is  interrupted  by  his  father.  Seward. 

fheod. 
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fbeod.  So  they  mean  well. 
Arcbas.  Is't  fit  you  be  a  judge,  firrah  ? 
fbeod.  'Tis  fit  I  feel,  Sir. 
Arcbas.  Get  a  banquet  ready, 
And  trim  yourfelves  up  handfomely. 

'J'heod.  To  what  end  j1 
Do  you  mean  to  make  'em  whores  ?  Hang  up  a  figri 

then, 

And  fet  *em  out  to  livery. 
Archas.  Whofe  fon  art  thou  ? 
tfheod.  Yours,  Sir,  I  hope ;  but  not  of  your  difgraces, 
Arcbas.  Full  twenty  thoufand  men  I  have  com- 
manded, 

And  all  their  minds,  with  this  caljn'd  all  their  angers  * 
And  mail  a  boy,  of  mine  own  breed  too,  of  mine 
own  blood, 

One  crooked  Hick 

Theod.  Pray  take  your  way,  and  thrive  in't ; 
I'll  quit  your  houfe.     If  taint  or  black  dilhonour 
Light  on  you,  'tis  your  own,  I've  no  mare  in't ; 
Yet  if  it  do  fall  out  fo,  as  1  fear  it, 

And  partly  find  it  too 

Archas.  Haft  thou  no  reverence  ? 
No  duty  in  thee  ? 

Tbeod.  This  mall  mew  I  obey  you  ; 
I  dare  not  flay.     I  would  have  (hew'd  my  love  too, 
And  that  you  afk  as  duty,  with  my  life,  Sir, 
Had  you  but  thought  me  worthy  of  your  hazards, 
Which  Heav'n   preferve  you  from,  and   keep  tl 

duke  too : 
And  there's  an  end  of  my  wifhes ;  God  be  with  you 

[Exit. 

Archas.  Stubborn,   yet  full  of,  that  we  all  love, 
honefty. 

Enter  Burns. 
Lord  Burris,  where's  the  duke  ? 

Burns.  In  the  great  chamber,  Sir, 
And  there  flays  'till  he  fee  you.     You've  a  fine  houfe 
here. 
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Arcl)as'  fA(Poor  contented  lodge,  unfit  for  his  prc- 

Yet  all  the  joy  it  hath 

Burris.  I  hope  a  great  one, 
And  for  your  good,  brave  Sir. 

Arcbas.  I  thank  you,  lord  : 
And  now  my  fervice  to  the  duke 

Burris.  I'll  wait  on  you,  \Exant, 

Enter  Duke,  Borojkie,  Gentlemen  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  May  this  be  credited  ? 

Bor.  Difgrace  me  elfe, 
And  never  more  with  favour  look  upon  me 

Duke.  It  feems  impoffible. 

Bor.  It  cannot  chufe,  Sir, 
'Till  your  own  eyes  behold  it ;  but  that  it  is  fo 
And  that  by  this  means  the  too-haughty  foldier' 
Has  been  fo  cramm'd  and  fed  he  cares  not  for  you 
Believe,  or  let  me  perilh  :  Let  your  eye 
As  you  obferve  the  houfe,  but  where  I  point  it 
Make  flay,  and  take  a  view,  and  then  you've  found  it. 

Enter  Archas,  Burris,  Honora,  Viola,  and  Servant.  * 

Duke.  I'll  follow  your  diredion.  Welcome,  Arenas, 
You  re  welcome  home,  brave  lord  !  We're  come  to 

vmt  you, 
And  thank  you  for  your  fervice. 

Arcbas.  ' T was  fo  poor,  Sir, 
In  true  refpeft  of  what  I  owe  your  highnefs, 
It  merits  nothing. 

Duke.  Are  thefe  fair  ones  yours,  lord  ? 

Arcbas.  Their  mother  made  me  think  fo,  Sir. 

Duke.  Stand  up,  ladies. 

Befhrew  my  heart,  they're  fair  ones ;  methmks  fitter 
The  luftre  of  the  court,  than  thus  live  darken'd. 
I'd  fee  your  houfe,  lord  Archas  ;  it  appears  to  me 
A  handfome  pile. 

^  Arcbas.  'Tis  neat,  but  no  great  flrufture  ; 
I'll  be  your  grace's  guide.     Give  me  the  keys  there. 

Duke. 
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Duke.  Lead  on^  we'll  follow  you  :  Begin  with  the 

gallery, 
I  think  that's  one. 

Archas.  'Tis  fo,  an't  pleafe  you,  Sir  < 
The  reft  above  are  lodgings  all. 

Duke.  Go  on,  Sir.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE        IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Put/hie,  and  Ancient. 

Puff.  The  duke  gone  thitherj  do  you  fay  ? 

Tbeod.  Yes,  marry  do  I ; 
And  all  the  ducklings  too :  But  what  they'll  do  there— 

Puff.  I  hope  they'll  crown  his  fervice. 

Theod.  Withacuftard"! 

This  is  no  weather  for  rewards.  They  crown  his  fervice  ? 
Rather  they  go  to  fhave  his  crown.     I  was  rated  out 

of  doors, 

As  if  I'd  been  a  dog  had  worried  fheep, 
For  making  but  a  doubt. 

Puff.  They  muft  now  grace  him. 

Theod.  Mark  but  the  end. 

Am.  I'm  fure  they  mould  reward  him  $ 
They  can't  want  him.  .« 

Theod.  They  that  want  honefty,  want  any  thing.- 

Puff.  The  duke's  fo  noble  in's  own  thoughts 

Tbeod.  That  I  grant  you, 

If  thofe  might  only  fway  him :  But  'tis  moft  certain, 
So  many  new-born  flies,  his  light  gave  life  to, 
Buz  in  his  beams,  flem-flies,  and  butterflies, 
Hornets,  and  humming  fcarabs,  that  not  one  honey-bee,' 
That's  loaden  with  true  labour,  and  brings  home 
Encreafe  and  credit,  can  'fcape  rifling  •, 
And  what  me  fucks  for  fweet,  they  turn  to  bitternefs. 

Z1  With  a  cuftard.j  So  the  former  editions,  inftead  of  eojlard. 
T0  crown  a  man  ivitb  a  coftard,  is  to  break  his  head  :  Coftard  in  this 
phrafe  meaning  a  crab- tree  ftick.  Seivard. 

The  old  reading  is  droll ;  and  Mr.  Seward's  humour  (if  there  is 
any)  obfcure. 
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Anc.  Shall  we  go  fee  what  they  do,  and  talk 
Our  mind  to  'em  ? 

Puff.  That  we  have  done  too  much, 
And  to  no  purpofe. 

Anc.  Shall  we  be  hang'd  for  him  ? 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  be  hang'd  now  for  doing 
Some  brave  thing  for  him ;  a  worfe  end  will  take  me, 
And  for  an  action  of  no  worth.     Not  honour  him  ? 
Upon  my  confcience,  ev'n  the  devil,  the  very  devil, 
(Not  to  belie  him)  thinks  him  an  honeft  man  ; 
I  am  fure  h'  has  fent  him  fouls  "  any  time  thefe  twenty 

years, 
Able  to  furnifh  all  his  fifh-markets. 

fbeod.  Leave  thy  talking  ; 
And  come,  let's  go  to  dinner,  and  drink  to  him : 
We  mall  hear  more  ere  fupper  time.  If  he  be  honour'd, 
He  has  deferv'd  it  well,  and  we  mall  fight  for't ; 
If  he  be  ruin'd,  fo ;  we  know  the  worft  then, 
And,  for  myfelf,  I'll  meet  it. 

Putf.  I  ne'er  fear  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        V. 

Enter  Duke,  Arckas^  'Borojkie^  $urris,  Gentlem'en,  and 

Attendants. 
Duke.  They're  handfome  rooms  all,,  well  contriv'd 

and  fitted. 

Full  of  convenience  ;  the  profpect's  excellent. 
Archas.  Now  will  your  Grace  pafs  down,  and  do 

me  but  the  honour 
To  tafte  a  country  banquet  ? 
Duke.  What  room's  that  ? 
I  would  fee  all  now  ;  what  conveyance,  has  it  ? 
I  fee  you've  kept  the  beft  part  yet ;  pray  open  it. 
Archas.  Ha  1  I  mifdoubted  this. — 'Tis  of  no  receipt, 

Sirj 
For  your  eyes  moft  unfit. 

**  Souls  to  furnijh  bis  filh-markets.]  A  poor  pun  upon/oak. 

YOL.  III.  '  Z  Dute. 
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Duke.  I  long  to  lee  it, 
Becaufe  I'd  judge  of  the  whole  piece  :  Some  excellent 

painting, 

Or  fome  rare  fpoils,  you'd  keep  to  entertain  me 
Another  time,  I  know. 

Arch  as.  In  troth  there  is  not, 
Nor  any  thing  worth  your  fight.     Below  I  have 
Some  fountains,  and  fome  ponds. 

Duke.  I  would  fee  this  now. 

Archas.    Borofkie,    thou'rt  a  knave ! — It  contains 

nothing 

But  rubbifh  from  the  other  rooms,  and  unneceffaries ; 
WilPt  pleafe  you  lee  a  itrange  clock  ? 

Duke.  This,  or  nothing. 
Why  fhould  yon  bar  it  up  thus  with  defences 
Above  the  reft,  unleis  it  contain'd  fomething 
More  excellent,  and  curious  of  keeping  ? 
Open't,  for  I  will  fee  it. 

Arcbas.  The  keys  are  loft,  Sir. 
Does  your  Grace  think,  if  it  were  fit  for  yoiij 
I  could  be  fo  unmannerly  ? 

Duke.  I  will  fee  it ; 
And  either  mew  it 

Archas.  Good  Sir 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas  -, 
You  (hew  your  love  abundantly. 
Do  I  ufe  to  entreat  thus  ?  Force  it  open, 

Burns.  That  were  inhofpitable ;  you're  his  gueft. 

Sir, 
And  'tis  *5  his  greateft  joy  to  entertain  you. 

Duke.  Hold  thy  peace,  fool !  Will  you  open  it  ?  . 

Archas.  Sir,  I  cannot. 
I  muft  not,  if  I  could. 

Duke.  Go,  break  it  open. 

Archas.  I  muft  withftand  that  force.     Be  not  too 
ram,  gentlemen  ! 

Duke.  Unarm  him  firft  ;  then,  if  he  be  not  obftinate, 

Zi-  And  With  t>isgreate/t  joy.]  Former  editions,  correded  by  Mr. 
Sympfon:      .  Swarti 

Preicrve 
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Preferve  his  life. 

Archas.  I  thank  your  grace  ;  I  take  it : 
And  now  take  you  the  keys  ;  go  in,  and  fee,  Sir  j 
There  feed  your  eyes  with  wonder,  and  thank  that ' 

traitor, 

That  thing  that  fells  his  faith  for  favour !  [Exit  Duke. 
Burris.  Sir,  what  moves  you  ? 
Archas.  I  have  kept  mine  pure.  Lord  Burris,  there's 

a  Judas, 

That  for  a  fmile  will  fell  ye  all.     A  gentleman  ? 
The  devil  has  more  truth,  and  has  inaintain'd  it ; 
A  whore's  heart  more  belief  in't ! 

Enter  "Duke. 

Duke.  What's  all  this,  Archas  ? 
I  cannot  blame  you  to  conceal  it  fo? 
This  moft  ineflimable  treaiure. 

Archas.  Yours,  Sir. 

Duke.  Nor  do  I  wonder  now  the  foldier  flights  me. 

Archas.  Be  not  deceiv'd ;  h'  has  had  no  favour  here 

Sir, 

Nor  had  you  known  this  now,  but  for  that  pick-thank., 
That  loft  man  in  his  faith  !  he  has  reveal'd  it ; 
To  fuck  a  little  honey  from  you,  has  betray'd  it. 
I  fwear  he  fmiles  upon  me,  and  forfworn  too  ! 
Thou  crack'd,  uncurrent  lord  ! — I'll  tell  you  all,  Sir : 
Your  fire,  before  his  death,  knowing  your  temper 
To  be  as  bounteous  as  the  air,  and  open, 
As  flowing  as  the  feato  all  that  followed  you, 
Your  great  mind  fit  for  war  and  glory,  thriftily, 
Like  a  great  hufband,  to  preferve  your  actions, 
Collected  all  this  treafure  ;  to  our  trufts, 
To  mine  I  mean,  and  to  that  long-tongu'd  lord's  there, 
He  gave  the  knowledge  and  the  charge  of  all  this  -, 
Upon  his  death-bed  too  ;  and  on  the  facrament 
He  fwore  us  thus,  never  to  let  this  treafure 
Part  from  our  fecret  keepings,  'till  no  hope 
Of  fubject  could  relieve  you,  all  your  own  wafted, 
flo  help  of  thofe  that  lov'd  you  could  fupply  you, 

Z  2  And 
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And  then  fume  great  exploit  afoot :  My  honefty 
I  would  have  kept  'till  I  had  made  this  ufeful, 
(I  mew'd  it,  and  I  flood  it  to  the  tempeft) 
And  ufeful  to  tht  end  'twas  left :  I'm  cozen'd, 
And  fo  are  you  too,  if  you  fpend  this  vainly. 
This  worm  that  crept  into  you  has  abus'd  you, 
Abus'd  your  father's  care,  abus'd  his  faith  too ; 
Nor  can  this  mafs  of  money  make  him  man  more ! 
A  flay'd  dog  has  more  foul,  an  ape  more  honefty  ! 
All  mine  you  have  amongft  it  -,  farewell  that ! 
I  cannot  part  with't  nobler  •,  my  heart's  clear, 
My  confcience  fmooth  as  that,  no  rub  upon't. 
But,  oh,  thy  hell ! 

Bar.  I  feek  no  Heav'n  from  you,  Sir. 

Archas.  Thy  gnawing  hell,  Borolkie !  it  will  find 

thee. 

Would  you  heap  coals  upon  his  head  has  wrong'd  you^ 
Has  ruin'd  your  eftate  ?  give  him  this  money, 
Melt  it  into  his  mouth. 

Duke.  What  little  trunk's  that  ? 
That  there  o'  th'  top,  that's  lock'd  ? 

Bor.  You'll  find  it  rich,  Sirj 
Richer,  I  think,  than  all. 

Archas.  You  were  not  covetous, 
Nor  wont  to  weave  your  thoughts  with  fuch  a  coarfe^ 

nefs  -, 
Pray  rack  not  honefty ! 

Bor.  Be  fure  you  fee  it. 

Duke.  Bring  out  the  trunk, 

Enter  Attendant^  with  a  trunk. 
Archas.  You'll  find  that  treafure  too ; 
All  I  have  left  me  now. 

Duke.  What's  this  ?  a  poor  gown  ? 
And  this  a  piece  of  Seneca  ? 

Archas.  Yes,  fure.  Sir, 
More  worth  than  all  your  gold  (yet  you've  enough 

on't) 
And  of  a  mine  far  purer,  and  more  precious  j 

This 
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*this  fells  no  friends,  nor  fearches  into  counfels, 
And  yet  all  counfel,  and  all  friends  live  here,  Sir; 
Betrays  no  faith,  yet  handles  all  that's  trufty. 
Will't  pleafe  you  leave  me  this  ? 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir. 

Archas.  What  fays  your  lordmip  to't  ? 

Bor.  I  dare  not  rob  you. 

Arcbas.  Poor  miferable  men,   you've  robb'd  your- 

felves  both  ! 
This  gown,  and  this  unvalu'd  treafure,   your  brave 

father 

Found  me  a  child  at  fchool  with,  in  his  progrefs ; 
Where  fuch  a  love  he  took  to  fome  few  anfwers 
(Unhappy  boyim  toys,  hit  in  my  head  then) 
That  fuddenly  I  made  him,  thus  as  I  was 
(For  here  was  all  the  wealth  I  brought  his  highnefs) 
He  carried  me  to  court,  there  bred  me  up, 
Beftow'd  his  favours  oh  me,  taught  me  arms  firft, 
With  thofe  an  honeft  mind  :  I  ferv'd  him  truly, 
And  where  he  gave  me  truft,  I  think  I  fail'd  not  -, 
Let  the  world  fpeak.     I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs ; 
You  have  done  more,  and  nobler,  eas'd  mine  age,  Sir, 
And  to  this  care  a  fair  quietus  given. 
Now  to  my  book  again  ! 

Duke.  You  have  your  wim,  Sir. 
Let  fome  bring  off  the  treafure. 

Bor.  Some  is  his,  Sir. 

Archas.  None,  none,  my  lord;  a  poor  unworthy 

reaper, 
The  harveft  is  his  grace's. 

Duke.  Thank  you,  Archas. 

Arcbas.  But  will  not  you  repent,  lord  ?  When  this 

is  gone, 
Where  will  your  lordmip 

Bor.  Pray  take  you  no  care,  Sir. 

Arcbas.  Does  your  Grace  like  my  houfe  ? 

Duke.  Wondrous  well,  Archas ; 
You've  made  me  richly  welcome. 

Archas.  I  did  my  beft,  Sir. 

Z3  Is 
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Is  there  any  thing  elfe  may  pleafe  your  Grace  ? 

Duke.  Your  daughters 
I  had  forgot ;  fend  them  to  court. 

Archas.  How's  that,  Sir  ? 

Duke.   I  faid,  your  daughters !   fee  it  done :  I'll 

have  'em 
Attend  my  fitter,  Archas. 

Archas.  Thank  your  highnefs  \ 

Duke.  And  fuddenly.  [Exit  with  train. 

Archas.  Thro'  ail  the  ways  I  dare, 
I'll  ferve  your  temper,  tho'  you  try  me  far.         [Exit. 


ACT    III.       SCENE     I. 


Enter  Theodore^  Putjkie,  Ancient  ,  and  Servant. 
fheod.   J  WONDER  we  hear  no  news. 

i     Putf.  Here's  your  father's  fervant  -, 
He  comes  in  hafte  too  ;  now  we  mall  know  all,  Sir. 

I'heod.  How  now  ? 

Seru.  I'm  glad  -I've  met  you,  Sir-,  your  father 
Entreats  you  prefently  make  hafte  unto  him. 

Theod.  What  news  ? 

Scrv.  None  of  the  beft,  Sir  •,  I'm  afham'd  to  tell  it  -9 
Pray  afk  no  more. 

Theod.  Did  not  I  tell  ye,  gentlemen  ? 
Did  not  I  prophecy  ?  —  He's  undone  then  ? 

Seru.  Not  fo,  Sir  ;  but  as  near  it  - 

Putf.  There's  no  help  now  ; 
The  army's  fcatter'd  all,  thro'  difcontenf, 
Not  to  be  rallied  up  in  hafte  to  help  this. 

Am.  Plague  of  the   devil,  have  ye  watch'd  your 

feafons  ? 
We  mail  watch  you  ere  long. 

Theod.  Farewell!  there's  no  cure; 
We  muft  endure  all  now.     I  know  what  I'll  do. 

[Exeunt  Theodore  and  Servant. 
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Putf.  Nay,  there's   rio  flriving;    they've  a  hand 

upon  us, 
A  heavy  and  a  hard  one. 

Anc.  Now  I  have  it ; 

We've  yet  lome  gentlemen,  fome  boys  of  mettle, 
(What,  are  we  bobb'd  thus  ftill,  coked,  and  carted  ?) 
And  one  mad  trick  we'll  have  to  fhame  thefe  viners  » 
Shall  I  blefs  'em  ? 

Putf.  Farewell !  I  have  thought  my  way  too.  [Exit. 

Anc.  Were  never  fuch  rare  cries  in  Chriftendom 
As  Mofco  mail  afford  !   We'll  live  by  fooling, 
Now  fighting's  gone,  and  they  mall  find  and  feel  it. 

[Exit. 

SCENE        II. 

Enter  Archas^  Honora^  and  Viola. 

Archas.  No  more  ;  it  inufl  be  fo.     D'ye  think  I'd 

lend  ye, 
Your  father,  and  your  friend — 

Viola.  Pray,  Sir,  be  good  to  us  f 
Alas,  we  know  no  court,  nor  feek  that  knowledge  j 
We  are  content,  like  harmlefs  things  at  home, 
Children  of  your  content,  bred  up  in  quiet, 
Only  to  know  ourfelves,  to  feek  a  wifdom 
From  that  we  underftand,  eafy  and  honeft ; 
To  make  our  adlions  worthy  of  your  honour, 
Their  ends  as  innocent  as  we  begot  'em. 
What  mail  v/e  look  for,  Sir,  what  (hall  we  learn  there, 
That  this  more  private  fweetnefs  cannot  teach  us  ? 
Virtue  was  never  built  upon  ambition, 
•Nor  the  fouls'  beauties  bred  out  of  bravery  : 
What  a  terrible  father  would  you  feem  to  us, 
Now  you  have  moulded  us,  and  wrought  our  tempers 
To  eafy  and  obedient  ways,  uncrooked, 
Where  the  fair  mind  can  never  lofe  nor  loiter. 
Now  to  divert  our  natures,  now  to  flem  us 
Roughly  againft  the  tide  of  all  this  treafure  ? 

Z  4  Would 
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Would  y*  have  us  proud  ('tis  fooner  bred  than  buried) 

Wickedly  proud  ?  for  fuch  things  dwell  at  court,  Sir. 

Hon.  Would  y'  have  your  children  learn  to  forget 

their  father, 

And,  when  he  dies,  dance  on  his  monument  ? 
Shall  we  feek  virtue  in  a  fatin  gown, 
Embroider'd  virtue  ?  Faith  in  a  well-curl'd  feather  ? 
And  fet  our  credits  to  the  tune  of  Green-  fleeves  ? 
This  may  be  done ;  and,  if  you  like,  it  mail  be. 
You  mould  have  fent  us  thither  when  we  were  younger, 
Our  maidenheads  at  a  higher  rate,  our  innocence 
Able  to  make  a  mart  indeed  :  We're  now  too  old, Sir; 
Perhaps  they'll  think  too  cunning  too,  and  flight  us  ; 
Befides,  we're  altogether  unprovided, 
Unfurniih'd  utterly  o'  th*  rules  mould  guide  us  : 
This  lord  comes,  licks  his  hand,  and  protefts  to  me ; 
Compares  my  beauty  to  a  thoufand  fine  things, 
Mountains,    and  fountains,    trees,   and   ftars,    and 

goblins  **  -, 

Now  have  not  I  the  fafhion  to  believe  him  •, 
He  offers  me  the  honourable  courtely 
To  lie  with  me  all  night ;  what  a  mifery  is  this  ? 
I  am  bred  up  fo  foolifhly,  alas,  I  dare  not ; 
And  how  madly  thefe  things  will  mew  there ! 

Arcbas.  I  fend  ye  not, 

Like  parts  infected,  to  draw  more  corruption  ; 
Like  fpiders,  to  grow  great  with  growing  evil : 
With  your  own  virtues  feafon'd,  and  my  pray'rs, 

a*  Trees ,  and  Jlars,  and  goblins.  ]  Mr.  Sympfon  thinks  goblins  fo 
odd  a  thing  for  a  courtier  to  compare  a  lady's  beauty  to,  and  fo  un- 
fit to  be  joined  to  fountains,  ftars  and  the  reft,  that  he  would  ftrike 
it  out  as  corrupt,  and  read  godlins  or  little  gods.  The  conjecture  is 
ingenious,  if  any  inftance  could  be  produced  of  our  Puets  or  any  of 
their  contemporaries  ufing  the  word  godlint,  or  if  there  was  any  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  change.  Goblins  is  fomedmes  ufcd  for  fairies,  and  may 
not  improperly  Hand  for  fuch  angels  as  the  lewd  courtier  often  com- 
pares his  miftrefs  to  :  But  it  more  often  Hands  for  bugbears,  or  frightful 
apparitions,  which  courtiers  often  make  their  mulreffes  like,  when  they 
talk  of  ihejlatnts>  darts,  and  killing  qualities  of  their  eyes.  Whatever 
the  Poet's  dcfign  was,  it  was  certainly  to  convey  a  ludicrous  idea. 

.  Seaward. 

The 
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The  card  of  goodnefs  in  your  minds,  that  mews  ye 
When  ye  fail  falfe  ;  the  needle  touch'd  with  honour, 
That  thro' the  blacked  ftorms  ftill  points  at  happinefs  • 
Your  bodies  the  tall  barks  ribb'd  round  with  goodnefs] 
Your  heav'nly  fouls  the  pilots  ;  thus  I  fend°you, 
Thus  I  prepare  your  voyage,  found  before  you,' 
And  ever,  as  you  fail  thro'  this  world's  vanity, 
Difcover  fhoals,  rocks,  quickfands,  cry  out  to  you, 
Like  a  good  matter,  e  Tack  about  for  honour  !' 
The  court  is  virtue's  fchool,  at  leaft  it  mould  be ; 
Nearer  the  fun  the  mine  lies,  the  metal's  purer. 
Be  it  granted,  if  the  fpring  be  once  infected, 
Thofe  branches  that  flow  from  him  mutt  run  muddy : 
Say  you  find  fome  fins  there,  and  thofe  no  fmall  onesj 
And  they  like  lazy  fits  begin  to  make  ye  ; 
Say  they^  affect  your  ftrengths,  my  happy  children, 
Great  things  thro'  greateft  hazards  are  atchiev'd  dill, 
And  then  they  mine,  then  goodnefs  has  his  glory, 
His  crown  faft  rivetted,  then  time  moves  under, 
Where,  thro'  the  mid  of  errors ZJ,  like  the  fun 
Thro'  thick  and  pitchy  clouds,  he  breaks  out  nobly. 
Hon.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  you  have  made  me  half  a 

foldier ; 

I  will  to  court  mod  willingly,  mod  fondly. 
|  And,  if  there  be  fuch  dirring  things  amongd  'em, 
Such  travellers  into  Virginia 
As  fame  reports,  if  they  can  win  me,  take  me. 
I  think  I  have  a  clofe  ward,  and  a  fare  one, 
An  honed  mind  ;  I  hope  'tis  petticoat-proof, 
Chain-proof,  and  jewel-proof -,  I  know  'tis  gold-proof, 
A  coach  and  four  horfes  cannot  draw  me  from  it. 
As  for  your  handfome  faces  and  fil'd  tongues, 
Curl'd  millers3  heads,  [  have  another  ward  for  them z6. 
And  yet  I'll  flatter  too,  as  fad  as  they  do, 

*>  Where,  through  the  midii  of  errors.']  The  Editors  of  1750  make 
a  great  merit  of  altering  mid  ft  to  mijt ;  when  no  edition  but  that  of 
iji  i,  reads  midjl ;  the  others  concurring  in  the  right  word,  mi  ft. 

16  Jba-ve  another  \\iorAfor  them.]  Former  editions.  Mr.  Sympfcn 
uid  I  concurred  in  the  emendation,.,  Seuard 

And 
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And  lie,  but  not  as  lewdly.  Come  •,  be  valiant,  fitter! 
She  that  dares  not  ftand  the  pum  o'  th'  court,  dares 

nothing, 

And  yet  come  off  ungra^'d17  :  Like  you,  we  both,  Sir; 
'Affedb  great  dangers  now,  and  th'  world  mail  fee 
All  glory  lies  not  in  man's  victory. 
Arcbas.  Mine  own  Honora  ! 
Viola.  I  am  very  fearful  : 

'Would  I  were  ilronger  built  !  You'd  have  me  honeft 
Archas.  Or  not  at  all,  my  Viola. 
Viola.  I'll  think  on't  •, 
For  'tis  no  eafy  promife,  and  live  there. 
D'you  think  we  mail  do  well  ? 
Bon.  Why,  what  mould  ail  us  ? 
Viola.  Certain,  they'll  tempt  us  ftrongly.     Befide 

the  glory 

Which  women  may  affect,  they're  handfome  gentlemen  5 
Every  part  fpeaks  :  Nor  is  it  one  denial, 
Nor  two,  nor  ten  •,  from  ev'ry  look  we  give  'em 
They'll  frame  a  hope  •,  ev'n  from  our  pray'rs  promiies. 
Hon.  Let  'em  feed  fo,  and  be  fat  •,  there  is  no  f  ear, 

wenchj 

If  thou  be'ft  raft  to  thyfelf. 
Viola.  I  hope  I  fhall  be  ; 
And  your  example  will  work  more. 

Enter  Theodore. 
Hon.  Thou  malt  not  want  it, 
?heod.  How  do  you,  Sir  ?  Can  you  lend  a  man  at 

angel  ? 
T'hear  you  let  out  money. 

Arcbas.  Very  well,  Sir-, 
You're  pleafantly  difpos'd  :  I'm  glad  to  fee  it 
Can  you  lend  me  your  patience,  arid  be  rul'dby  tf 
Tbeod.  Is't  come  to  patience  now  ? 


-7  And  yet  come  off  ^^^  Firft  folio. 
,7,0,  Mr.  Sewardfwithlut,  as  it  appears,  h 
book)  altered  the  word  to  •  «.«»  V;  i.e.  uncut,  unfcra  tcb  £     £ 
-eonjedured  (and  rightly,  as  we  think)  that  ungraced  might  be 
ruption  of  imgraxed,  but  preferred  unrafcd. 
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Anitas.  Is't  not  a  virtue  ? 

fheod.  I  know  not ;  I  ne'er  found  it  fo. 

Arch  as.  That's  becaufe 
Thy  anger  ever  knows,  and  not  thy  judgment. 

Tbeoa.  I  know  you  have  been  rifled. 

Archas.  Nothing  lefs,  boy? 
Lord,  what  opinions  thefe  vain  people  publifh ! 
Rifled  of  what  ? 

f  Theod.  Study  your  virtue,  patience; 
It  may  get  muftard  to  your  meat.  Why  in  fuch  hafte, 

Sir, 
Sent  you  for  me  ? 

Archas.  For  this  end  only,  Theodore, 
To  wait  upon  your  filters  to  the  court ; 
I  am  commanded  they  live  there. 

fheod.  To  th'  court,  Sir  ? 

Archas.  To  th5  court,  I  fay. 

yheod.  And  muft  I  wait  upon  tern  ? 

Archas.  Yes,  'tis  moft  fit  you  mould ;  you  are  their 
brother.    . 

fheod.  Is  this  the  bufmefs?  I  had  thought  your  mind, 

Sir, 

Had  been  fet  forward  on  fome  noble  action, 
Something  had  truly  ftirr'd  you.  To  th'  court  with  thefe  ? 
Why,  they're  your  daughters,  Sir. 

Archas.  All  this  I  know,  Sir. 

Tbeod.  '  The  good  old  woman  on  a  bed  he  threw.* 
To  th'  court  ?  [Singing. 

Archas.  Thou  art  not  mad  ? 

Theod.  Nor  drunk,  as  you  are ; 
Drunk  with  your  duty,  Sir  :  Do  you  call  it  duty  ? 
A  pox  of  duty!   WThat  can  thefe  do  there  ? 
What  fhould  they  do  ?  Can  ye  look  babies,  fillers, 
In  the  young  gallants0  eyes,  and  twirl  their  band- 

ftrings  ? 

Can  ye  ride  out  to  air  yourfelves  ?  Pray,  Sir, 
Be  ferious  with  me,  do  you  fpeak  this  truly  ? 

Archas    Why,  didft  thou  never  hear  of  women  yet 
At         rt,  boy? 

Yes,  and  good  women  too,  very  good  women, 

Excellent 
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Excellent  honeft  women  :  But  are  you  fure,  Sitv 
That  thefe  will  prove  fo  ? 

Hon.  There's  the  danger,  brother. 

fbeod.  God-a-mercy,  wench,  thou  haft  a  grudging 
of  it. 

Archas.  Now  be  you  ferious,  Sir,  and  obferve  what 

Ifay; 
Do  it,  and  do  it  handfomely,  go  with  'em. 

fbeod.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir-,  I  am  in  no  fault  now* 
If  they  be  thought  whores  for  being  in  my  company. 
Pray  write  upon  their  backs,  they  are  my  lifters, 
And  where  I  mall  deliver  'em. 

Arcbas.  You're  wondrous  jocund  •, 
But  prithee  tell  me,  art  thou  fo  lewd  a  fellow  ? 
I  never  knew  thee  fail  a  truth. 

Iheod.  I  am  a  foldier  ; 
And  fpell  you  what  that  means,; 

Archas.  A  foldier? 
What  doft  thou  make  of  me  ? 

fbeod.  Your  palate's  down,  Sir. 

Arcbas.  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

fbeod.  Come,  mall  we  to  this  matter  ? 
You  will  to  court  ? 

Hon.  If  you  will  pleafe  to  honour  us. 

Theod.  I'll  honour  ye,  I  warrant  •,  I'll  fet  ye  off 
With  fuch  a  luftre,  wenches  !  Alas,  poor  Viola, 
Thou  art  a  fool,  thou  crieft  for  eating  white  bread : 
Be  a  good  hufwife  of  thy  tears,  and  fave  'em ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  to  Ihed  'em.    Sifter, 
Do  you  weep  too  ?  Nay,  then  I'll  fool  no  more. 
Come,  worthy  fifters,  fmce  it  muft  be  fo, 
And  fmce  he  thinks  it  fit  to  try  your  virtues, 
Be  you,  as  ftrong  to  truth,  as  I  to  guard  ye, 
And  this  old  gentleman  mail  have  joy  of  ye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Burris. 

Duke.  Burris,  take  you  tenthoufand  of  thofe  crowns, 
And  thofe  two  chains  of  pearl  they  hold  the  richeft; 

I  give 
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v£  give  'em  you. 

Bur.  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace ; 
And  may  your  great  example  work  in  me 
That  noble  charity  to  men  more  worthy, 
And  of  more  wants  ! 

Dufe.  You  bear  a  good  mind,  Burris ; 
Take  twenty  thoufand  now.     Be  not  fo  modeft  -, 
Jt  mail  be  fo,  I  give  'em :  Go,  there's  my  ringVor't. 

Bur    Heav'n  blefs  your  highnefs  ever !  [£#//. 

puke.   Y ou  are  honeft. 

Enter  Alinda  and  Putjkie,  at  tie  door. 

Puff.  They're  coming  now  to  court,   as  fair  as 

virtue*8 : 
Two  brighter  liars  ne'er  rofe  here. 

Alin.  Peace,  I  have  it, 
And  what  my  art  can  do— The  duke ! 

Put/.  I'mgpne;  remember.  [Exit. 

Alin.  I'm  counfell'd  to  the  full,  Sir. 

Duke.  My  pretty  miftrefs,  whither  lies  your  bufmefs  ? 
How  kjndly  1  mould  take  this,  were't  to  me  now  ? 

Alin.  J  muft  confefs,  immediately  to  your  Grace, 
At  this  time. 

Duke.  You  have  no  addrefs,  I  do  believe  you  -, 
I  would  you  had. 

18  Put    They'' re  coming  now  to  court,  as  fair  as  'virtue  : 

1<wo  brighter  ft av  ni.er  rofe  hire. 

Alin.  Peace,  1  have  />.]  Putfkie  is  directing  Alinda  to  make 
ufe  of  the  influence  her  beauty  has  gain'd  over  the  duke  in  favour  of 
Archas,  and  (he  tells  him  that  (he  is  Efficiently  inftruded.  But  how 
is  this  an  anfwer  to  what  Putlkie  is  made  to  fay  in  the  former  editions  ? 
or  what  has  the  two  ladies?  introdu&ion  to  court  to  do  with  the  fcheme 
that  Putflde  has  plann'd  ?  It  is  to  me  evidently  a  foliloquy  of  the 
duke's,  whofe  thoughts  are  all  bent  on  his  pleafures.  And  it  is  very 
artful  in  our  Poets  to  make  him  in  the  very  height  of  his  wickednefs 
acknowledge  the  beauty  of  virtue.  For  liift  is  fired  by  the  oppofition 
Mvirtttf,  as  much  as  by  the  attractions  of  beauty.  Se<ward. 

There  is  fomething  ingenious  and  plaufible  in  this  note ;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  will  warrant  the  arbitrary  change  in  the  text.  If  the  duke 
had  been  fpeaking  of  the  women,  either  with  defire  or  reroorfe,  he 
would  moft  probably  have  faid  more  on  the  fubjeft.  The  fequel,  how- 
ever, proves  the  old  books  right.  See  p.  375. 

Alin. 
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Alin.  'Twere  too  much  boldnefs,  Sir, 
Upon  fo  little  knowledge,  lefs  deferving. 

Duke.  You'll  make  a  perfed  courtier. 

Alin.  A  very  poor  one. 

Duke.  A  very  fair  one,  fweet.     Come  hither  to  me. 
What  killing  eyes  this  wench  has  !  In  his  glory, 
Not  the  bright  fun,  when  the  Sirian  ftar  reigns, 
Shines  half  fo  fiery. 

Alin.  Why  does  your  Grace  fo  view  me  ? 
Nothing  but  common  handfomenefs  dwells  here,  Sir  ; 
Scarce  that :    Your  Grace  is  pleas'd  to  mock  my 
meannefs. 

Duke.  Thou  (halt  not  go  :  I  do  not  lie  unto  thee  j 
In  my  eye  thou  appear' ft 

Alin.  Dim  not  the  fight,  Sir  -, 
I  am  too  dull  an  object. 

Duke.  Canft  thou  love  me? 
Canft  thou  love  him  will  honour  thee  ? 

Alin.  I  can  love, 

And  love  as  you  do  too :  But  'twill  not  mew  well^ 
Or,  if  it  do  mew  here,  where  all  light  luftres, 
Tinfel  affections,  make  a  glorious  glift'ring, 
'Twill  halt  i'th'  handfome  way. 

Duke.  Are  you  fo  cunning  ? 
Doft  think  I  love  not  truly  ? 

Alin.  No,  you  cannot ; 

You  never  travell'd  that  way  yet.     Pray  pardon 
I  prate  fo  boldly  to  you. 

Duke.  There's  no  harm  done : 
But  what's  your  reafon,  fweet  ? 

Alin.  I'd  tell  your  Grace, 
But  happily 

Duke.  It  mail  be  pleafing  to  me. 

Alin.  I  fhould  love  you  again,  and  then  you  would 

hate  me. 

With  all  my  fervice  I  mould  follow  you, 
And  thro'  all  dangers. 

Duke.  This  would  more  provoke  me, 
More  make    me   fee  thy  worths,    more   make  me 

meet  'em, 

Alin. 
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Alin.  You  mould  do  fo,  if  you  did  well  and  truly : 
But,  tho'  you  be  a  prince,  and  have  pow'r  in -you 
Pow'r  of  example  too,  you  have  fail'd  andfalter'd. 

Duke.  Give  me  example  where  ? 

Alin.  You  had  a  miftrefs, 

Oh,  Heav'n,  fo  bright,  fo  brave  a  dame,  fo  lovely 
In  all  her  life  fo  * — 


Duke.  A  miftrefs? 

Alin.  That  ferv'd  you  with  that  conftancy,  that  care. 
That  lov'd  your  will,  and  woo'd  it  too. 

Duke.  What  miftrefs  ? 

Alin.  That  nurs'd  your  honour  up,  held  faft  your 

virtue. 
And  when  me  kifs'd  encreas'd,  not  ftole  your  o-oodnefs 

Duke.  And  Inegleded  her? 

Alin.  Loft  her,  forfook  her, 
Wantonly  flung  her  off. 

Duke.  What  was  her  name  ? 

Alin.  Her  name  as  lovely  as  herfelf,  as  noble, 
And  in  it  all  that's  excellent. 

Duke.  What  was  it  ? 

Alin.  Her  name  was  Beau-defert :  D'you  know  her 
now,  Sir  ? 

Duke.  Beau-defert?  I  don't  remember 

Alin.  I  know  you  do  not ; 

Yet  ih'  has  a  plainer  name  ;  lord  Arenas'  fervice ! 
D'you  yet  remember  her  ?  There  was  a  miftrefs 
Fairer  than  woman,  and  far  fonder  to  you,  Sir, 
Than   mothers  to  their  nrft-born  joys.     Can  you 

love  f 

Dare  you  profefs  that  truth  to  me,  a  ftranger, 
A  thing  of  no  regard,  no  name,  no  luftre, 
When  your  moft  noble  love  you  have  neglecled, 
'A  beauty  all  the  world  would  wooe  and  honour  ? 
Would  you  have  me  credit  this  ?  think  you  can  love 

me, 

And  hold  you  conftant,  when  I've  read  this  ftory  ? 
Is't  poflible  you  mould  ever  favour  me, 
To  a  flight  pleafure  prove  a  friend,  and  faft  too, 

When, 
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When,  where  you  were  moft  tied,  mofh  bound  to 

benefit, 

Bound  by  the  chains  of  honefly  and  honour, 
You've  broke,  and  boldly  too  ?  I  am  a  weak  one, 
Arm'd  only  with  my  fears  :  I  befeejrh  your  grace 
Tempt  me  no  further, 

Duke.  Who  taught  you  this  leflbn  ? 

Alin.  Woeful  experience,  Sir.  If  you  feek  a  fair  one, 
Worthy  your  love,  if  yet  you  have  that  perfect, 
Two  daughters  pf  his  ruin'd  virtue  now 
Arrive  at  court,  excellent  fair  indeed,  Sir : 
But  this  will  be  theplagueon't,  they're  excellent  honeft. 

Enter  Olympia  and  Pet efc a  privately. 

Duke.  I  love  thy  face. 

Alin.  Upon  my  life  you  cannot : 
I  do  not  love  it  myfelf,  Sir  ;  'tis  a  lewd  one*', 
So  truly  ill  art  cannot  mend  it,    God,  if  'twere  hand- 

fqme50, 

At  leaft  if  I  thought  fo,  you  mould  hear  me  talk,  Sir, 
In  a  new  ftrain ;  and,  tho'  you  are  a  prince, 
IVJake  you  petition  to  me  too,  and  wait  my  anfwers  ^ 
Yet,  o'  my  confcience,  I  fhould  pity  you? 
After  fome  ten  years'  fiege. 

Duke.  Prithee  do  now. 

Alin,  What  would  you  do  ? 

Duke.  Why,  I  would  lie  with  you. 

Alin.  I  do  not  think  you  would. 

Duke.  In  troth  I  would,  wench. 
Here,  take  this  jewel. 

*9  I  do  not  love  it  myfelf,  Sir,  'tis  a  lewd  one.~}  Mr.  Sevvard,  ofa? 
jefting  to  the  word  lewd,  reads  foul;  but/oa/  is  too  far  from  the 
trace  of  the  lettters  to  be  adopted.  Lewd,  in  the  old  writers,  is  not 
confined  to  the  fenfe  of  luftful.  In  the  laft  fcene  of  this  very  play, 
Arenas  fays,  1 tie 'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headftrong  rebels. 

30  Art  cannot  mend  it  ;  'fod,  if  "'twere  bandfome."]  So  the  firft 
folio;  the  other  editions,  BUT  if  'twere  bandfome.  As  we  do  not 
believe  fuch  tame  language  could  come  from  our  Poets,  we  have  re- 
jefted  it.  The  e.xpreflion  we  have  inferted,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  near  the  firft  copy,  is  very  common  in  old  play?,  and  agrees  perfe&ly 
with  the  context. 

Alin. 
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'Alin.  Out  upon't !  that's  fcurvy  : 
Nay,  if  we  do,  fure  we'll  do  for  good  fellowfhip, 
For  pure  love,  or  nothing:  Thus  you  mall  be  fure,  Sir, 
You  fhall  not  pay  too  dear  for't. 

Duke.  Sure  I  cannot. 

Alin.  By'r  lady,  but  you  may.  When  you  have  found 

me  able 
To  do  your  work  well,  you  may  pay  my  wages. 

Pet.  Why  does  your  Grace  ftart  back  ? 

Olym.  I  ha'  feen  that  makes  me, 
Chills  all  my  blood  !  Oh,  where  is  faith  or  goodnefs  ? 
Alinda,  thou  art  falfe  ;  falfe,  falfe,  thou  fair  one, 
Wickedly  falfe 3I !  and,  woe  is  me,  I  fee  it ! 
For  ever  falfe  !  [Exit. 

^   Pet.  I'm  glad 't  has  ta'en  thus  right.  [Exit. 

Alin.  I'll  go  afk  my  lady,  Sir. 

Duke.  What? 

Alin.  Whether  I 

Shall  lie  with  you,  or  no :  If  I  find  her  willing 

For,  look  you,  Sir,  I've  fworn,  while  I  am  in  her  fervice 
('Twas  a  ram  oath,  I  muft  confefs) 

Duke.  Thou  mock'fl  me. 

Alin.  Why,  would  you  lie  with  me,  if  I  were  willing  ? 
Would  you  abufe  my  weaknefs  ? 

Duke.  I  would  piece  it, 
And  make  it  ftronger. 

Alin.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs  ! 
When  you  piece  me,  you  muft  piece  me  to  my  coffin. 
When  you  have  got  my  maidenhead,  I  take  it, 
'Tis  not  an  inch  of  ape's  tail  will  reftore  it : 
I  love  you,  and  I  honour  you  ;  but  this  way 
I'll  neither  love  nor  ferve  you.     Heaven  change  your 
mind,  Sir  ! [Exit. 

*f  Wicked nefs/a//^]  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I  concurr'd  in  reftoring 
the  adverb  here,  not  only  as  the  natural  expreffion,  but  as  it  is  our 
Author's  own  :  In  the  beginning  of  this  aft,  fcene  ii.  Viola  fays, 

• Would  ye  have  us  proud, 

Wickedly  proud?  Seward. 

Admirable  ingenuity  !  incomparable  fidelity  \  The  book  of  moft 
authority  (i.  e.  the  firft  folio)  reads  wickedly. 

VOL.  III.  A  a  Duke. 
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Duke.  And  thine  too  i  for  it  muft  be  chang'd,  it 
fhall  be.  [Exit* 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  Boroskie,  Burris,  Theodore^  Viola^  and  Hontira, 

Bor.  They're  goodly  gentlewomen. 

Burr  is.  They  are, 
Wondrous  fweet  women  both. 

'Tbeod,  Does  your  lordfhip  like  *em  ? 
They  are  my  fitters,  Sir  ;  good  lufty  laffes  : 
They'll  do  their  labour  well,  I  warrant  you  j 
You'll  find  no  bed-itraw  here,  Sir. 

Hon,  Thank  you,  brother. 

Xbeod.  This  is  not  fo  ftrongly  built ;  but  fhe's  good 

mettle, 
Of  a  good  ftirring  ftrain  too  •,  me  goes  tilth  3%  Sir, 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

Here  they  be,  gentlemen,  muft  make  ye  merry, 
The  toys  ye  wot  of.     D'ye  like  their  complexions  ? 
They  be  no  Moors  :  What  think  ye  of  this  hand, 

gentlemen  ? 

Here's  .1  white  altar  for  your  facrifice  : 
A  thoufand  kifTes  here — Nay,  keep  off  yet,  gentlemen ; 
Let's  ftart  firft,  and  have  fair  play.     What  would  yc 

give  now 

To  turn  the  globe  up,  and  find  the  rich  Moluccas  ? 
TQ  pafs  the  Straits?    Here,  (do  ye  itch?)  by  St. 

Nicholas JJ, 
Here's  that  will  make  you  fcratch  and  claw  j 

J2  Tith.]  We  believe  there  is  no  fuch  word  ;  very  probably  the 
genuine  one  is  tilth,  which  occurs  in  Shakefpeare  and  Miiton.  It  is 
a  word  of  hufbandry,  figniiying  plowed  ground.  In  the  fame  ftile, 
Theodore  fays  of  the  other  fitter,  You  will  Jind  no  bed  flraw  heret 
Sir. 

3?  Ry  St.  Nicholas.]  St.  Nicholas  is  the  favourite  faint  of  the 
Ruffians  ;  they  call  him,  Scora  Pomofnick,  or  the  Speedy  Helper,  and 
fay,  tiiat  he  hath  three  hundred  angels  of  the  chiefeft  appointed  by 
God  to  attend  upon  him,  See  Fletcher's  Ruffe  Commonwealth,  8vo. 
*59l>  P-  97-  R. 

Claw, 
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Claw,  my  fine  gentlemen,  move  ye  in  divers  forts  : 
Pray  ye  let  me  requeft  yc,  to  forget . 
To  fay  your  pray'rs,  whilft  thefe  are  courtiers ; 
Or,  if  ye  needs  will  think  of  Heav'n,let  it  be  no  higher 
Than  their  eyes. 

Bor.  How  will  you  have  *em  beftow'd,  Sir  ? 

Theod.  Ev'n  how  your  lordlhip  pleafe,  fo  you  don*t 
bake  'em. 

Bor.  Bake  'em  ? 

Tbeod.  They  are  too  high  a  meat  that  way,  they  run 

to  jelly. 

But  if  you'll  ha'  'em  for  your  own  diet,  take  my  counfel ; 
Stew  'em  between  two  feather-beds. 

Burns.  Pleafe  you,  colonel, 
To  let  them  wait  upon  the  princefe  ? 

Theod.  Yes,  Sir, 

And  thank  your  honour  too :  But  then,  happily, 
Thefe  noble  gentlemen  mail  have  no  accefs  to  'em  ; 
And  to  have  'em  buy  new  cloaths,  ftudy  new  faces, 
And  keep  a  ftinking  ftir  wi'  themfelves  for  nothing, 
'Twill  not  be  well,  i'  faith  :  They've  kept  their  bodies, 
And  been  at  charge  for  baths.  D'ye  fee  that  fhirt  there  ? 
Weigh  but  the  moral  meaning  •,  'twill  be  grievous  : 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  to  delight  thefe  gentlemen  ; 
I  weigh  their  wants  by  mine  :  I  brought 'em  wholefome, 
Wholefome  and  young,  piy  lord  j  and  two  fuch  blef- 

fmgs 
They  will  not  light  upon  again  in  ten  years. 

Bor.  'Tis  fit  they  wait  upon  her. 

Thecd.  They're  fit  for  any  thing  : 
They'll  wait  upon  a  man  (they  are  not  bafhful) 
Carry  his  cloak,  untie  his  poinis,  or  any  thing, 
Drink  drunk,  and  take  tobacco  ;  the  familiar'ft  fools  ! 
This  wench  will  leap  o'er  ftools  too,  found  a  trumpet, 
Wreftle,  and  pitch  the  bar ;  they're  finely  brought  up. 

Bor.  Ladies,  ye're  bound  t'  your  brother,  and  have 

much  caufe  to  thank  him. 
I'll  eafe  you  of  this  charge  ;  and  to  the  princefs, 
So  pleafe  you,  I'll  attend  'em. 

fbeod.  Thank  your  lordfhip  ! 

Aaz  If 
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If  there  be  e'er  a  private  corner  as  you  go,  Sir, 
A  foolifh  lobby  out  o'  th'  way,  make  danger ?4, 
Try  what  they  are,  try 

Bar.  You're  a  merry  gentleman. 

fheod.  I  would  fain  be  your  honour's  kinfman. 

Bar    You're  too  curft,  Sir J5. 

Iheod.  Farewell,  wenches !  keep  cloie  your,  ports  ^ 
you're  wafh'd  elle. 

Hon.  Brother,  beftow  your  fears  where  they  are 
needful.  [Exeunt  Bar.  Hon.  Viola. 

Theod.  Honor  thy  name  is,  and  I  hope  thy  nature. 
Go  artcr,  gentlemen,  go  •,  get  a  ihatch  if  ye  can. 
Yond*  old  Erra  Pater  will  never  pleafe  'em. 
Alas,  I  brought  'em  for  you  •,  but  fee  the  luck  on't : 

I  fwear,  I  meant  as  honeflly  toward  you 

Nay,  do  not  cry,  good  gentlemen  !  A  little  counfel 
Will  do  no  harm  :  They'll  walk  abroad  i'  th'  evenings, 
You  may  furprize  'em  eafily  ;  they  wear  no  piftols. 
Set  down  your  minds  in  metre,  flowing  metre, 
And  get  fome  good  old  linen-woman  to  deliver  it, 
That  has  the  trick   on't  j  you  can't  fail.     Farewell, 
gentlemen.  [Exeunt  Gen$. 

Burns.  You've  frighted  offthefe  flem-mes, 

fheod.  Flefh-flies  indeed,  my  lord, 

Enter  Servant. 
And'tmuftbe  very  ftmkmg  rlcfh  they  will  not  feize  on. 

Serv.  Your  lordfhip  bid  me  bring  this  cafket. 

Burris.  Yes.     Good  colonel, 

Commend  me  to  your  worthy  father,  and,  as  a  pledge 
Pie  ever  holds  my  love  and  fervice  to  him, 
Deliver  him  this  poor,  but  hearty  token  j 
Anu  where  I  may  be 'his 

'Theod.   You  are  too  noble  ; 


34  Make  danger."^  From  the  Latin  phraie,_/ac  periculum. 

35  You  are  curft,  Sir."]  Curji,  in  the  old  diftion,  fignifies  malicious, 
frtnxard,  Jhre-iuijh,  fe<vere,  ill  natured,  Sec.     So  Shakefpeare, 

' her  only  fault 

'  Js,  that  flie  is  intolerably  curft.''     Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Again,  in  Phihfter, 

Hadft  a  curft  mafter  when  tbou  luenfji  to  fchool? 

A  wonder 
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A  wonder  here,  my  lord  •  that  dare  be  honeft, 
When  all  men  hold  it  vicious.     I  mall  deliver  it, 
And  with  it  your  moil  noble  love.     Your  fervant.' 

[Exit  .Sum's. 

Were  there  but  two  more  fuch  at  court,  'twere  fainted. 
This  will  buy  brawn  this  Chriftmas  yet,  and  mufcadine. 

[Exit. 

S      C      £      N      E        V. 

Enter  Ancient ,  crying  Brooms  '  and  after  him  federally ; 
four  Soldiers,  crying  other  things.  Borojkie  and  Gentle- 
men over  theftage,  obferving  them. 

I.       SONG. 
Am .  Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

Come,  buy  my  birchen  broom  !  » 

I'  th'  wars  we  have  no  more  room, 

Buy  all  my  bonny  broom ! 

For  a  kifs  take  two  ; 

If  thofe  will  not  do, 

For  a  little,  little  pleafure, 

Take  all  my  whole  treaiiire  :* 

If  all  thefe  will  not  do't, 

Take  the  broom-man  to  boot. 

Broom,  broom,  the  bonny  broom ! 

IL      SON    G. 

i  Sold.  The  wars  are  done  and, gene, 
And  Ibldiers,  now  neglected,  pedlars  are.        ,. 

Come,  maidens,  come  along, 
For  I  can  mew  you  handfome,  handfome  ware  ; 
Powders  for  the  head, 
And  drinks  for  your  bed, 
To  make  ye  blithe  and  bonny  j 
As  well  in  the  night 
We  foldiers  can  fight, 
And  pleafe  a  young  wench  as  any. 

2  Sold.  I  have  fine  potatoes, 
Ripe  potatoes! 

ni.  SONG: 
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III.        SONG. 

3  Sold.  Wilf  ye  buy  any  honefty  ?  come  away, 
I  fell  it  openly  by  day  ; 

I  bring  no  forc'd  light,  nor  no  candle 
To  cozen  ye ;  come  buy  and  handle : 
This  will  fbew  the  great  man  good, 

The  tradefman  where  he  {wears  and  lies, 
Each  lady  of  a  noble  blood, 

The  city  dame  to  rule  her  eyes. 
Ye're  rich  men  now  :  Come  buy,  and  then 
I'll  make  ye  richer,  honeft  men. 

IV.       SON     G. 

4  Sold.  Have  ye  any  crack'd  maidenheads,  to  new 

kach  or  mend  ? 

Have  ye  any  old  maidenheads  to  fell  or  to  change  ? 
Bring  'em  to  me,  with  a  little  pretty  gin, 
I'll  clout  'em,  I'll  mend  'em,  I'll  knock  in  a  pin, 

Shall  make  *em  as  good  maids  again, 

As  ever  they  have  been. 

Bor.  What  means  all  this  ?  why  d'ye  fell  brooms, 

Ancient:  ? 
Is  it  in  wantonnefs,  or  want  ? 

Am.  The  only  reafon  is, 
To  fweep  your  lofdlhip's  confcience.     Here's  one  for 

the  nonce. 

Gape,  Sir ;  you've  fwallow'd  many  a  goodlier  mat 
The  only  cafting  for  a  crazy  confcience. 

3  Sold.  Will  your  lordfhip  buy  any  honefty  ?  Jtwil 

be  worth  your  money. 
Bor.  How  is  this  ? 

3  Sold.  Honefty,  my  lord  ;  'tis  here  in  a  quilt. 
Anc.  Take  heed  you  open  it  not,  for  'tis  fo  fubtil 
The  leaft  puff  of  wind  will  blow  it  out  o*  th'  kingdor 
2  Sold.  Will  your  lordmip  pleafe  to  tafte  a 
potatoe j6  ? 

36  Potatoe, 

*7~«r«7/  advance  yo«r  wither* dftate. )    A!l  the  old  writers  fp 
of  potatoes  as  reftorativcs.     Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

'Twii 
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advance  your  wither'd  ftate 

Anc.  Fill  your  honour  full  of  moft  noble  itches 
And  make  Jack  dance  in  your  lordfhip's  breec£ 

I  Sold.  If  your  daughters  on  their  beds 
Have  bow'd    or  crack'd  their  maidenheads  - 
tf,  m  a  coach,  with  too  much  tumbling       ' 

6' 


Ieron-  '      * 

1  her  toot  flip,  and  down  fall  me 

And  break  her  leg  above  the  knee  ' 


. 

D,fportyourfelves  ,  and,  when  you  want  your  money- 
.  Broom,  broom,  &c. 


SCENE      VI. 

Enter  Allnda,  Honora,  and  Viola. 
Aim.  You  muft  not  be  fo  fearful,  little  one  - 

And  thofe  that  live  here,  live  delightful,  joyful- 
Thefe  are  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ladies'  ^ 
Where  all  fweets  to  their  free  and  noble  ufes 
Grow  ever  young  and  courted. 

Hon.  Blefs  me,  Heav'n ! 

Can  things  of  her  years  arrive  at  thefe  rudiments  ? 
By  your  leave,  fair  gentlewoman,  how  long  have  you 
been  here  ? 

Alin.  Faith,  much  about  a  week 

Hon.  You've  ftudicd  hard 
And,  by  my  faith,  arriv'd  at  a  great  knowledge, 

Viola.  Were  not  you  bafhful  at  firft  ? 

Aim.  Ay,  ay,  for  an  hour  or  two  •  ' 
But  when  I  faw  people  laugh  at  me  for  it, 

Aa4  And 
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And  thought  it  a  dull  breeding 

Hon.  You  are  govern'd  here  then 
Much  after  the  mens'  opinions. 

Alin.  Ever,  lady. 

Hon.  And  what  they  think  is  honourable 

Alin.  Moft  precifely 
We  follow,  with  all  faith. 

Hon.  A  goodly  catechifm ! 

Viola.  But  baihfiil  for  an  hour  or  two  ? 

Alin.  Faith,  to  fay  true, 
I  do  not  think  I  was  fo  long  :  For,  look  ye, 
'Tis  to  no  end  here ;  put  on  what  fhape  ye  will, 
And  four  yourfelf  with  ne'er  fo  much  aufterity, 
You  fhall  be  courted  in  the  fame,  and  won  too  ; 
9Tis  but  fome  two  hours  more,  and  fo  much  time  loft, 
Which  we  hold  precious  here.     In  fo  much  time  now 
As  I  have  jpld  you  this,  you  may  lofe  a  fervant 
Your  age,  nor  all  your  art,  can  e'er  recover. 
Catch  me  occafion  as  me  comes,  hold  faft  there, 
'Till  what  you  do  affect  is  ripen'd  to  you  ! 
Has  the  duke  feen  you  yet  ? 

Hon.  What  if  he  have  not  ? 

Alin.  You  do  your  beauties  too  much  wrong,  ap- 
pearing 

So  full  of  fweetnefs,  newnefs  -y  fet  fo  richly, 
As  if  a  counfel  beyond  nature  fram'd  ye. 

Hon.  If  we  were  thus,  fay  Heav'n  had  given  thefe 

bleffings, 
Muft  we  turn  thefe  to  fin-oblations  ? 

Alin.  How  foolifhly  this  country  way  mews  in  ye  \ 
How  full  of  phlegm !    D'ye  come   here   to   pray,, 

ladies  ? 

You'd  beft  cry,' c  Stand  away  j  let  me  alone,  gentlemen  j 
'  I'll  tell  my  father  elfe.' 

Viola.  This  woman's  naught  fure, 
A  very  naughty  woman. 

Hon.  Come,  fay  on,  friend  •, 
I'll  be  inftrucled  by  you. 

Alin.  You'll  thank  me  for't. 

Hon. 
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Hon.  Either  I  or  the  devil  fhall.— [y#fc&.]— The 
duke  you  were  fpeaking  of. 

Alin.  'Tis  well  remember'd :  Yes,  let  him  firft  fee  you  - 
Appear  not  openly  till  he  has  view'd  you. 
Hon.  He's  a  very  noble  prince,  they  fay. 
Alin.  Oh,  wondrous  gracious  ; 
And  as  you  may  deliver  yourfelf,'  at  the  firft  viewing. 
For  look  ye,  you  muft  bear  yourfelf  5  yet  take  heed 
It  be  lo  feafon'd  with  a  fweet  humility, 

And  grac'd  with  fuch  a  bounty  in  your  beauty 

Hon.  But  I  hope  he'll  offer  me  no  ill  ? 
Alin.  No,  no : 

'Tis  like  he'll  kifs  you,  and  play  with  you. 
Hon.  Play  with  me  ?  how  ? 

AUn.  Why,  good  lord,  that  you  are  fuch  a  fool  now ! 
No  harm,  affure  yourfelf. 

Viola.  Will  he  play  with  me  too  ? 

Alin.  Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  fweet 

one : 

There's  a  fine  fport.  Do  you  know  your  lodcrin^s  yet  ? 
Hon.  I  hear  of  none. 
Alin.  I  do  then  ;  they  are  handfome, 
Convenient  for  accefs. 
Viola.  Accefs  ? 
Alin.  Yes,  little  one, 
For  vifiration  of  thofe  friends  and  fervartts, 
Your  beauties  fhall  make  choice  of.  Friends  and  vifits : 
Do  not  you  know  thofe  ufes  ?  Alas,  poor  novice ! 
There's  aclofe  couch  or  two,  handfomely  plac'd  too. 
Viola.  What  are  thofe,  I  pray  you  ? 
Alin.  Who  would  be  troubled 
With  fuch  raw  things  ?  They  are  to  lie  upon, 
And  your  love  by  you  ;  and  difcourfe,  and  toy  in. 
Viola.  Alas,  I  have  no  love. 
AUn.  You  muft,  by  any  means: 
You'Jl  have  a  hundred,  fear  not. 

Viola.  Honefty  keep  me ! 
What  mall  I  do 'with  all  thofe  r 
Alin.  You'll  find  ufes  : 

You 
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You  are  ignorant  yetj  let  time  work.    You  muft 

learn  too, 

To  lie  handfomely  in  your  bed  a-mornings,  neatly  dreft 
In  a  moft  curious  waiftcoat J7,  to  fet  you  off  well, 
Play  with  your  bracelets,  fmg ;  you  muft  learn  to 

rhime  too, 

And  riddle  neatly  ;  ftudy  the  hardeft  language, 
And  'tis  no  matter  whether  it  be  fenfe,  or  no, 
So  it  go  feemly  off.     Be  fure  you  profit 
In  killing,  kifiing  fweetly ;  there  lies  a  main  point, 
A  key  that  opens  to  all  practick  pleafure ; 
I'll  help  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  mail  teach  you* 
And  fuddenly :  Your  country  way  is  fulfome. 

Hon.  Have  you  fchools  for  all  thefe  myfteries  ? 

Alin.  Oh,  yes, 

And  feveral  hours  prefix'd  to  ftudy  in : 
You  may  have  calendars  to  know  the  good  hour, 
And  when  to  take  a  jewel :  For  the  ill  too, 
When  to  refufe,  with  obfervations  on  sem  •, 
Under  what  fign  'tis  beft  meeting  in  an  arbor, 
And  in  what  bow'r j8,  and  hour  it  works  j  a  thoufand— - 
When  in  a  coach,  when  in  a  private  lodging, 
With  all  their  virtues. 

Hon.  Have  you  ftudied  thefe  ? 
How  beaftly  they  become  your  youth !  how  bawdily ! 
A  woman  of  your  tendernefs,  a  teacher, 
Teacher  of  thefe  lewd  arts  ?  of  your  full  beauty  ? 
A  man  made  up  in  luft  would  loath  this  in  you, 
The  rankeil  lecher  hate  fuch  impudence. 
They  fay  the  devil  can  affume  Heav'n's  brightnefs, 
And  fo  appear  to  tempt  us ;   fure  thou  art  no  woman. 

3?  In  a  moji  curious  wailtcoat.J  This  paffage  ferves  to  explain 
ivajfcoateer,  which  feveral  times  occurs  in  our  Authors,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  p.  30  of  this  volume. 

*?  And  in  what  toiv'r,  and  hour  it  works',  a  tboufand.]  The 
meaning  here  is  obfcure  ;  but  by  making  a  tboufand  only  a  broken 
lentence,  and  to  Hand  for  a  thousand  fitch  myfteries,  it  wil!  be  tolerably 
plain.  '  Under  what  fign  it  is  beft  meeting  in  an  arbor,  and  in  what 
*  particular  arbor,  and  the  precife  hour  when  it  is  predominant,  with 
f  a  choufand  of  the  like  nature.' 
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Alin.  I  joy  to  find  ye  thus. 
Hon.  Thou  haft  no  tendernefs, 
No  reluctation  in  thy  heart ;  'tis  mifchief. 
Alin.  All's  one  for  that ;  read  thefe,  and  then  be 

fatisfied  •, 

A  few  more  private  rules  I've  gather'd  for  ye ; 
Read  'em,  and  well  obferve  'em  :  So  I  leave  ye.     [Exit. 
Viola.  A  wondrous  wicked  woman :  Shame  go  with 

thee! 

Hon.  What  new  Pandora's  box  is  this  ?  I'll  fee  it, 
Tho*  prefently  I  tear  it.     Read  thine,  Viola  ; 
'Tis  in  our  own  wills  to  believe  and  follow. 
Worthy  Honora,  as  you  have  begun 
In  Virtue's  fpotlefs  fchool,  fo  forward  run  -, 
Purfue  that  noblenefs  and  chafte  defire 
You  ever  had  j  burn  in  that  holy  fire  ; 
And  a  white  martyr  to  fair  memory 
Give  up  your  name,  unfoil'd  of  infamy. 

How's  this  ?  Read  yours  out,  fifter.  This  amazes  me; 
Viola.  Fear  not*  thou  yet-unblafted  Violet, 
Nor  let  my  wanton  words  a  doubt  beget ; 
Live  in  that  peace  and  fweetnefs  of  thy  bud  *, 
Remember  whofe  thou  art,  and  grow  ftill  good ; 
Remember  what  thou  art,  and  Hand  a  flory 
Fit  for  thy  noble  fire 39,  and  thine  own  glory  ! 

Hon.  1  know  not  what  to  think. 

Viola.  Sure  a  good  woman, 
An  excellent  woman,  fifter. 

Hon.  Jt  confounds  me. 

Let  'em  ufe  all  their  arts,  if  thefe  be  their  ends  ; 
The  court  I  fay  breeds  the  beft  foes  and  friends. 
Come,  let's  be  honeft,  wench,  and  do  our  beft  fervice. 

Viola.  A  moft  excellent  woman  j  I  will  love  her. 

[Exeunt. 

*9  Fit  for  thy  noble  fex.]  The  alteration  of /ex  tofre  was  made, 
we  think  with  propriety,  by  Mr.  Seward.  We  have  therefore  adopted^ 
it,  though  the"  old"  reading  might  pafs. 

A  C  T 
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A    C    T     IV.       S    fc    E     N     E     f. 


Olympia  with  a  cajket,  and  Alir.da. 

Alin.*\  /TAD  AM,  the  duke  has  fent  for  the  two! 

IVl  ladies. 

Olym.  I  prithee  go  :  I  know  thy  thoughts  are  with 

him. 

Go,  go,  Alinda  ;  do  not  mock  me  more  ! 
I've  found  thy  heart,  wench;  do  not  wrong  thy  miftrefs, 
Thy  too-much-loving  miftrefs  ;  do  not  abufe  her. 
Alin.  By  your  own  fair  hands,  I  underftand  you  not. 
Olym.  By  thy  own  fair  eyes,  I  underftand  thee  too 

much, 

Too  far  ;  and  built  a  faith  there  thou  haft  ruin'd. 
Go,  and  enjoy  thy  wifh,  thy  youth,  thy  pleafure  ; 
Enjoy  the  greatnefs  no  doubt  he  has  promis'd, 
Enjoy  the  fervice  of  all  eyes:  that  fee  thee, 
The  glory  thou  haft  aim'd  at,  and  the  triumph  : 
Only  this  laft  love  I  afk,  forget  thy  miftrefs  ! 

Alin.  Oh,  who  has  wrong'd  me  ?  who  has  ruin'd  me? 
Poor  wretched  girl,  what  poifon  is  flung  on  thee  ? 
Excellent  virtue,  from  whence  flows  this  anger  ? 
Olym.    Go,  afk  my  brother,  afk   the  faith  th'ou 

gav'ft  me, 

Afk  all  my  favours  to  thee,  afk  my  love, 
Laft,  thy  forgetfulnefs  of  good  !  then  fly  me  5 
For  we  muft  part,  Alinda. 

Alin.  You  are  weary  of  me. 
I.  muft  confefs,  I  was  ne'er  worth  your  fervice, 
Your  bounteous  favQurs  lefs  ;  but  that  my  duty, 
My  ready  will,  and  all  I  had  to  ferve  you  - 
Oh,  Heav'n,  thou  know'ft  my  honefty  ! 

Olym.  No  more  : 

Take  heed  I  Heav'n  has  a  juftice.     Take  this  ring 
with  you, 

This 
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This  doting  fpell  you  gave  me  :  Too  well,  Alinda, 
Thou  knew'ft  the  virtue  in't ;  too  well  I  feel  it : 
Nay,  keep  that  too  ;  it  may  fometimes  remember  you, 
When  you  are  willing  to  forget,  who  gave  it, 
And  to  what  virtuous  end. 

Alin.  Muft  I  go  from  you  ? 

Of  all  the  forrows  Sorrow  has,  muft  I  part  with  you  ? 
J*art  with  my  noble  miftrefs  ? 

Olym.  Or  I  with  thee,  wench. 

Alin.   And  part,  ftain'd  with  opinion  ?  Farewell, 

lady  ! 

Happy  and  blefied  lady,  goodnefs  keep  you  ! 
Thu  -  your  poor  fervant,  full  of  grief,  turns  from  you, 
For  ever  full  of  grief,  for  ever  from  you. 
I  have  no  being  now,  no  friends,  no  country  •, 
I   wander  Heav'n  knows    whither,    Heav'n   knows 

how  ! 

No  life,  now  you  are  loft  !  Only  mine  innocence, 
k   .That  little  left  me  of  myielf,  goes  with  me ; 

That's  all  my  bread  and  comfort !  I  confefs,  madam, 
Truly  conrels,  the  duke  has  often  courted  me. 

Olym.  And  pour'd  his  foul  into  thee,  won  thee. 

Aim.  Do  you  think  fo  ? 

Well,  Time,  that  told  this  tale,  will  tell  my  truth  too. 
And  fay  you  had  a  faithful  honeft  fervant. 
The  bufi'nefs  of  my  life  is  now  to  pray  for  you, 
Pray  for  your  virtuous  loves,  pray  for  your  children, 
When  Heav'n  mall  make  you  happy  ! 

Olym.  How  me  wounds  me  ! 
Either  I  am  undone,  or  fhe  muft  go !  Take  thefe 

with  you. 

Some  toys  may  do  you  fervice  ;  and  this  money ; 
And  when  you  want,  I  love  you  not  fo  poorly 
(Not  yet,  Alinda !)  that  I'd  fee  you  perifh. 
Prithee  be  good,  and  let  me  hear.     Look  on  me ; 
I  love  thole  eyes  yet  dearly  !  I  have  kifs'd  thee, 
And  now  I'll  do't  again.     Farewell,  Alinda  ! 
I  am  too  full  to  fpeak  more,  and  too  wretched  !  [Exit. 

Alin.  You  have  my  faith,  and  all  the  world  my 
fortune !  [Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE        JI. 

Enter  Theodore, 
fheod.  I'd  fain  hear  what  becomes  of  thefe  two 

wenches  ; 

And  if  I  can,  I'll  do  'em  good.    D'ye  hear,  my  honeft 
friend  ? 

Enter  Gentleman,  faffing  over  the  ftage. 
He  knows  no  fuch  name.    What  a  world  of  bufmefs 
(Which  by  interpretation  are  mere  nothings) 
Thefe  things  have  here  ?  'Mafs,  now  I  think  on't  better, 
I  wilh  he  be  not  fent  for  one  of  them, 
To  fome  of  thefe  by-lodgings.     Methought  I  faw 
A  kind  of  reference  in  his  face  to  bawdry. 

Enter  Gentleman,  with  a  Gentlewoman,  faffing  over  th$ 

Jta&e. 

He  has  her  •,  but  'tis  none  of  them.  Hold  faft,  thief ! 
An  excellent  touzing  knave  !  Miftrefs,  you  a.re 
To  fuffer  your  penance  fome  half-hour  hence  now. 
How  far  a  fine  court  cuftard,  with  plums  in  it, 
Will  prevail  with  one  of  thefe  waiting  gentlewomen  ! 
They  are  taken  with  thefe  foluble  things  exceedingly. 
This  is  fome  yeoman  o'  th'  bottles  now  that  has  fent 

for  her, 

That  (he  calls  father  :  Now  woe  to  this  ale  incenfe  | 
By  your  leave,  Sir. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Well,  Sir ;  what's  your  pleafure  with  me  r 
fheod.  You  do  not  know  the  way  to  the  maids'  lodg* 

ings  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  Sir. 
iTbeod.  But  you'll  not  tell  me  ? 
Serv.  No,  indeed  will  not  I,  becaufe  you  doubt  it. 

[Exit. 

Enter  fecond  Servant. 

fhecd,  Thefe  are  fine  gimcracks.    Hey !  here  comes 
another  j 

A  flagon 
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A  flagon  full  of  wine  in's  hand,  I  take  it. 
Well  met,  my  friend !  Is  that  wine  ? 

2  Serv.  Yes,  indeed  is  it. 

tfbeod.  Faith,  I'll  drink  on't  then. 

2  Serv.  You  may,  becaufe  you  have  fworn,  Sir, 

tycod.  'Tis  very  good  j  I'll  drink  a  great  deal  now, 
Sir, 

2  Serv.  I  cannot  help  it,  Sir. 

Mead.  I'll  drink  more  yet. 

2  Serv.  '  Fis  in  your  own  hands. 

Tbeod.  There's  your  pot ;  I  thank  you. 
Pray  let  me  drink  again. 

2  Serv.   Faith,  but  you  mail  not. 
ffow  have  i  iworn,  I  take  it.    Fare  you  well,  Sir ! 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lady. 

fbeod.    This  is  the  fineit  place  to  live  in  I  e'er 

enter'd. 

Here  comes  a  gentlewoman,  and  alone ;  I'll  to  her. 
Madam,  my  lord  my  mafter 

Lady.  Who's  your  lord,  Sir  ? 

fbeod.  The  lord  Borolkie,  lady., 

Lady.  Pray  excufe  me  ! 
Here's  fomething  for  your  pains.     Within  this  hour, 

Sir, 

One  of  the  choice  young  ladies  mail  attend  him. 
Pray  let  it  be  in  that  chamber  juts  out  to  the  water; 
'Tis  private  and  convenient.     Do  my  humble  fervice 
To  my  honourable  good  lord,  I  befeech  you,  Sir. 

If  it  pleafe  you  to  vifit  a  poor  lady- 

You  carry  the  'haviour  of  a  noble  gentleman, 

neod.  I  fhall  be  bold. 

Lady.  'Tis  a  good  aptnefs  in  you. 
J  lie  here  in  the  wood-yard,  the  blue  lodgings,  Sir ; 

They  call  me  merrily  the  lady  of  the Sir. 

A  little  I  know  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman, 

And  if  it  pleafe  you  take  the  pains •  [Exit. 

¥beod.  Dear  lady  ! — Take  the  pains  ? 

Why, 
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Why,  a  horfe  would  not  take  the  pains  that  thou  re. 

quir'ft  now 
To  cleave  old  Crab-tree.     '  One  of  the  choice  young 

ladies  r' 

I  would  I'd  let  this  bawd  go  •,  fhe  has  frighted  me  •, 
I  am  cruelly  afraid  of  one  of  my  tribe  now : 
But  if  they'll  do,  the  devil  cannot  flop  Jem. 
Why  mould  he  have  a  young  lady  ?  Are  women  now 
O'  th'  nature  of  bottles  +°,  to  be  ftopp'd  with  corks  ? 
Oh,  the  thoufand  little  furies  that  fly  here  now  ! 
How  now,  captain  ? 

Enter  Putjkie. 

Putf.  I  come  to  feek  you  out,  Sir, 
And  all  the  town  I've  travell'd. 

Theod.  What's  the  news,  man  ? 

Putf.  That  that  concerns  ys  all,  and  very  nearly. 
The  duke  this  night  holds  a  great  feaft  at  court, 
To  which  he  bids  for  guefts  all  his  old  counfellors, 
And  all  his  favourites :  Your  father's  fent  for. 

Theod.  Why  he  is  neither  in  council,  nor  in  favour. 

Putf.  That's  it :  Have  an  eye  now?  or  never,  and 

a  quick  one ; 

An  eye  that  rnuft  not  wink  from  good  intelligence. 
I  heard  a  bird  fmg,  they  mean  him  no  good  office, 

Enter  Ancient. 

fheod.  Art  fure  he  fups  here  ? 
Putf.  Sure  as  it  is  day. 
Iheod.    'Tis  like  then How  now  ?   where  halt 

thou  been,  Ancient  ? 
Anc.  Meafuring  the  city.     I've  left  my  brooms  at 

gate  here-, 
By  this  time  the  porter  has  ftole  'em,  to  fweep  out 

rafcals. 

fheod.  Brooms  ? 
Anc.  I've  been  crying  brooms  all  the  town  over, 

+">  OV&'  nature  of  bottles,  &c.~] 

'  And  maids,  turn'd  bottles,  cry  aloud  for  corks.'       Pope. 

And 
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And  fuch  a  mart  I've  made  \  there's  no  trade  near  it. 
Oh,  the  young  handfome  wenches,  how  they  twitter'd 
When  they  but  faw  me  fhake  my  ware,  and  fing  too  \ 
'  Come  hither,  mafter  Broom-man,  I  beicech  you !' 
*  Good  mafter  Broom-man,  hither,*  cries  another. 

Theod.  Thou'rt  a  mad  fellow. 

Anc.  They're  all  as  mad  as  I ;  they  all  have  trades 

now, 
And  roar  about  the  ftreets  like  bull-beggars. 

Tbfod.  What  company 
Of  foldiers  are  they  ? 

Anc.  By  this  means  I  have  gather'd 
Above  a  thoufand  tall  and  hardy  foldiers, 
If  need  be,  colonel. 

Tbeod.  That  need's  come,  Ancient ; 
And  'twas  difcreetly  done.     Go,  draw  'ern  prefently, 
But  without  fufpicion  ;  this  night  we  mail  need  'em. 
t  Let  'em  be  near  the  court,  let  Putikie  guide  'em ; 
And  wait  me  for  occafion;     Here  I'll  ftay  ftill. 

Puff.  If  it  fall  out,  we're  ready ;  if  not,  we're  fcatter'd : 
I'll  wait  you  at  an  inch. 

'fheod.  Do ;  farewell \  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        HI. 

Enter  Duke  and  Borojkie. 

Duke.  Are  the  foldiers  ftill  fo  mutinous  ? 

Bor.  More  than  ever  : 

No  law  nor  juftice  frights  'em ;  all  the  town  over 
They  play  new  pranks  and  gambols  ;  no  man's  perfon, 
Of  what  degree  foe'er,  free  from  abufes  : 
And  durft  they  do  this,  (let  your  Grace  confider) 
Thefe  monftrous,  moft  offenfive  things,  thefe  villainies, 
If  not  let  on,  and  fed  ?  if  not  by  one 
They  honour  more  than  you,  and  more  aw'd  by  him  ? 

Duke.  Happily,   their  own  wants 

Bor.  I  offer  to  fupply  'em, 
And  ev'ry  hour  make  tender  of  their  monies: 
They  fcorn  it,  laugh  at  me  that  offer  it. 

VOL.  III.  B  b  I  fear 
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I  fear  the  next  device  will  be  my  life,  Sir  •, 
And  willingly  I'll  give  it,  fo  they  ftay  there. 

Duke.  D'you  think  lord  Arenas  privy  ? 

Eor.  More  than  thought, 
I  know  it,  Sir ;  I  know  they  durft  not  do 
Thefe  violent  rude  things,  abufe  the  ftate  thus, 
But  that  they  have  a  hope  by  his  ambitions 

Duke.  No  more !  He's  fent  for  ? 

Eor.  Yes,  and  will  be  here  fure. 

Duke.  Let  me  talk  further  with  you  anon. 

Eor.  I'll  wait,  Sir. 

Duke.  Did  you  fpeak  to  the  ladies  ? 

Eor.  They'll  attend  your  Grace  prefently. 

Duke.  How  do  you  like  'em  ? 

Eor.  My  eyes  are  too  dull  judges. 
They  wait  here,  Sir.  [£*//. 

Enter~Honora  and  Viola. 

Duke.  Be  you  gone  then.     Come  in,  ladies ! 
Welcome  to  th'  court,  fweet  beauties !  Now  the  court 

mines, 

When  fuch  true  beams  of  beauty  ftrike  amongft  us. 
Welcome,  welcome !  ev'n  as  your  own  joys  welcome  ? 
How  do  you  like  the  court  ?  How  feems  it  to  you  ? 
Is't  not  a  place  created  for  all  fweetnefs  ? 
Why  were  ye  made  fuch  ftrangers  to  this  happinefs, 
Barr'd  the  delights  this  holds  ?  The  richeft  jewels, 
Set  ne'er  fo  well,  if  then  not  worn  to  wonder, 
By  judging  eyes  not  fet  off,  lofe  their  luftre. 
Your  country  jfhades  are  faint  -,  blatters  of  beauty ; 
The  manners,  like  the  place,  obfcure  and  heavy  ; 
The  rofe-buds  of  the  beauties  turn  to  cankers, 
Eaten  with  inward  thoughts,  while  there  ye  wander. 
Here,  ladies,  here,  (you  were  not  made  for  cloifters) 
Here  is  the  fphere  you  move  in  •,  here  mine  nobly, 
And  by  your  powerful  influence  command  all ! — 
What  a  fweet  modefty  dwells  round  about  'em, 
And,  like  a  nipping  morn,  pulls  in  their  blofToms ! 

Hon.  Your  Grace  fpeaks  cunningly :  You  do  not  this, 

I  hope, 
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I  hope,  Sir,  to  betray  us ;  we're  poor  triumphs, 

Nor  can  our  lofs  of  honour  add  to  you,  Sir : 

Great  men,  and  great  thoughts,  feek  things  great  and 

worthy, 

Subjects  to  make  'em  live,  and  not  to  lofe  'em ; 
Conquelts  fo  nobly  won  can  never  perifh. 
We  are  two  fimple  maids,  untutor'd  here,  Sir, 
Two  honeft  maids ;  is  that  a  fin  at  court,  Sir  ? 
Our  breeding  is  obedience,  but  to  good  things, 
To  virtuous,  and  to  fair.  What  would  you  win  on  us  ? 
Why  do  I  afk  that  queftion,  when  I've  found  you  ? 
Your  preamble  has  pour'd  your  heart  out  to  us  ; 
You  would  dimonour  us  j  which,  in  your  tranflation 
Here  at  the  court,  reads  thus,  your  Grace  would 

love  us, 

Moft  dearly  love  us  ;  flick  us  up  for  miftreffes : 
Moft  certain,  there  are  thoufands  of  our  fex,  Sir, 
That  would  be  glad  of  this,  and  handfome  women, 
And  croud  into  this  favour,  fair  young  women, 
Excellent  beauties,  Sir  :  When  you  have  enjoy'd  'em, 
And  fuck'd  thofe  fweets  they  have,  what  faints  are 

thefe  then  ? 
What  worfhip  have  they  won,  what  name  ?  you  guefs, 

Sir! 

What  (lory  added  to  their  time  ?  a  fweet  one  ! 
Duke.  A  brave- fpiri ted  wench. 
Hon.  I'll  tell  your  Grace, 
And  tell  you  true ;  you  are  deceiv'd  in  us  two, 
Extremely  cozen'd,  Sir  :  And  yet,  in  my  eye, 
You  are  the  handlbm'il  man  I  ever  look'd  on, 
The  goodliefl  gentleman  ;  take  that  hope  with  you  ; 
And,  were  I  fit  to  be  your  wife  (fo  much  1  honour  you) 
Truil  me  I  would  fcratch  for  you  but  I'd  have  you  : 
I  would  wooe  you  then. 

Duke.  She  amazes  me  ! 
But  how  am  I  deceiv'd  ? 

Hon.  Oh,  we  are  too  honeft, 
Believe  it,  Sir,  too  honeft,  far  too  honeft  •, 
The  way  that  you  propound,  too  ignorant, 
And  there's  no  meddling  with  us  >  for  we're  fools  too, 
£  b  2  Obftinate, 
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Obftinate,  peevifh  fools :  If  I  would  be  ill, 
And  had  a  wanton's  itch  to  kick  my  heels  up, 
I  would  not  leap  into  the  fun>  and  do  it  there, 
That  all  the  world  might  fee  me ;  an  obfcure  (hade,  Sir* 
Dark  as  the  deed ;  there  is  no  trufting  light  with  it, 
Nor  that  that's  lighter  far,  vainglorious  greatnefs ! 

Duke.  You'll  love  me  as  your  friend  ? 

Hon.  I'll  honour  you, 

As  your  poor  humble  handmaid,  ferve  and  pray  for 
you. 

Duke.  What  fays  my  little  one  ?  you're  not  fo  ob- 

ftinate  ? 

Lord,  how  me  blufhes  !  Here  are  truly  fair  fouls. 
Come,  you  will  be  my  love  ? 

Viola.  Good  Sir,  be  good  to  me  ; 
Indeed,  I'll  do  the  beft  I  can  to  pleafe  you. 
I  do  befeech  your  Grace !  Alas,  I  fear  you. 

Duke.  What  fhouldft  thou  fear  ? 

Hon.  Fy,  Sir  !  this  is  not  noble. 

Duke.  Why  do  I  (land  entreating,  where  my  pow'r — 

Hon.  You  have  no  pow'r  -,  at  leaft,  you  ought  to 

have  none 

In  bad  and  beaftly  things :  Arm'd  thus,  I'll  die  here, 
Before  me  fuffer  wrong  ! 

Duke.  Another  Archas  ? 

Hon.  His  child,  Sir,  and  his  fpirit. 

Duke.  I'll  deal  with  you  then, 
For  here's  the  honour  to  be  won.     Sit  down,  fweet  ; 
Prithee,  Honora,  fit. 

Hon.  Now  you  entreat,  I  will,  Sir. 

Duke.  I  do,  and  will  deferve  it. 

Hon.  That's  too  much  kindnefs. 

Duke.  Prithee  look  on  me. 

Hon.  Yes ;  I  love  to  fee  you, 
,  And  could  look  on  an  age  thus,  and  admire  you. 
While  you  are  good  and  temperate,  I  dare  touch  your 
Kifs  your  white  hand. 

Duke.  Why  not  my  lips  ? 

Hon.  Idare,  Sir. 

Duke.  I  do  not  think  you  dare. 

Hon. 
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Hon.  I  am  no  coward. 

Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  or  now  ?  or  now,  Sir  ? 
You  make  me  blufh  :  But  fure,  I  mean  no  ill,  Sir. 
It  had  been  fitter  you'd  kifs'd  me. 

Duke.  That  I'll  do  too. 

What  haft  thou  wrought  into  me  ? 

Hon.  I  hope  all  goodnefs. 

While  you  are  thus,  thus  honeft,  I  dare  do  any  thing; 
Thus  hang  about  your  neck,  and  thus  dote  on  you ; 
Blefs  thofe  fair  lights  !  Hell  take  me,  if  I  durft  not — - 
But,  good  c:     pardon  me.     Sifter,  come  hither-, 
Come  hither;  fear  not,  wench!  Come  hither;  blulhnoti 
Come,   kifs  the  prince,  the  virtuous  prince,  the  good 

prince  ! 
Certain,  he's  excellent  honeft. 

Duke.  Thou  wilt  make  me 

Hon.  Sit  down,  and  hug  him  foftly. 

Duke.  Fy,  Honora ! 
Wanton  Honora  !  Is  this  the  modefty, 
The  noble  chaftity,  your  onfet  fhew'd  me  ; 
At  firft  charge  beaten  back  ?  Away  ! 

Hon.   Thank  you  ! 

Upon  my  knees  I  pray,  Heaven  too  may  thank  you ! 
You  have  deceiv'd  me  cunningly,  yet  nobly  ; 
You've  cozen'd  me :  In  all  your  hopeful  life  yet 
A  fcene  of  greater  honour  you  ne'er  acted  : 
I  knew  Fame  was  a  liar,  too  long  and  loud-tongu'd, 
And  now  I  have  found  it.  Oh,  my  virtuous  matter  ! 

Viola.  My  virtuous  mafter  too ! 

Hon.  Now  you  are  thus, 
What  mail  become  of  me  let  Fortune  caft  for't. 

Enter  Alinda. 

Duke.  I'll  be  that  fortune,  if  I  live,  Honora  ; 
Thou* ft  done  a  cure  upon  me,  counfel  could  not. 
Alin.  Here,  take  your  ring,  Sir ;  and  whom  you 

mean  to  ruin, 

Give  it  to  her  next :  I  have  paid  for't  dearly. 
Hon.  A  ring  to  her  i 

B  b  3 
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Duke.  Why  frowns  my  fair  Alinda  ? 
I  have  forgot  both  theie  again. 

Aim.  Stand  ftill,  Sir  ! 
You  have  that  violent  killing  fire  upon  you, 
Confumes  all  honour,  credit,  faith  ! 

Hon.  How's  this  ? 

Alin.  My  royal  miftrefs'  favour  towards  me, 
(Woe  worth  you,  Sir!)  you've  poifon'd,  blafted. 

Duke.  I,  fweet? 

Alin.  You  have  taken  that  unmanly  liberty, 
Which  in  a  worfe  man  is  vainglorious  feigning, 
And  kill'd  my  truth. 

Duke.  Upon  my  life,  'tis  falfe,  wench. 

Alin.  Ladies,  take  heed!  you  have  a  cunning  gamefler, 
A  handfome,  and  a  high :  Come  ftor'd  with  antidotes  ; 
He  has  infections  elfe  will  fire  your  bloods. 

Duke.  Prithee,  Alinda,  hear  me ! 

Alin.  Words  fteep'd  in  honey, 
That  will  fo  melt  into  your  minds,  buy  chaftity 
A  thouiand  ways,   a  thoufand  knots  to  tie  ye  ; 
And  when  h'has  bound  you  his,  a  thoufand  ruins  ! 
A  poor  loft  woman  you  have  made  me. 

Duke.  I'll  maintain  thee, 
And  nobly  too. 

Alin.  That  gin's  too  weak  to  take  me. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  ladies,  ftill  take  heed  ! 
Take  heed  of  promifes,  take  heed  of  gifts, 
Of  forced,  feigned  forrows,  fighs,  take  heed  ! 

Duke.  By  all  that's  mine,  Alinda 

Alin.  Swear  by  your  mifchiefs  ! 
Oh,  whither  {hall  I  go  ? 

Duke.  Go  back  again  ; 
I'll  force  her  take  thee,  love  thee. 

Alin.  Fare  you  well,  Sir  ! 
I  will  not  curfe  you  ;  only  this  dwell  with  you, 
.Whene'er  you  love,  a  falfe  belief  light  on  you  !  [Exit. 

Hon.  We'll  take  our  leaves  too,  Sir. 

Duke.  Part  all  the  world  now, 
Since  Ihe  is  gone. 

Hon. 
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Hon.  You're  crooked  yet,  dear  matter  ; 

And  ftill  I  fear [Exeunt  ladies. 

Duke.  I'm  vex'd,  and  fome  mall  find  it.        [Exit. 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  Archas  and  a  Servant. 

^Arcbas.  JTis  ftrange  to  me  to  fee  the  court,  and 

welcome. 

Oh,  royal  place,  now  have  I  lov'd  and  ferv'd  thee  ! 
Who  lies  on  this  fide  ?  know'ft  thou  ? 

Serv.  The  lord  Burris. 

Archas.  Thou'ft  nam'd  a  gentleman  I  fland  much 

bound  to : 
I  think  he  fent  the  cafket,  Sir  ? 

Serv.  The  fame,  Sir. 

Archas.  An  honeft-minded  man,  a  noble  courtier ! 
The  duke  made  perfect  choice  when  he  took  him. 
Go  you  home-,  I  mall  hit  the  way  without  a  guide  now. 

Serv.  You  may  want  fomething,  Sir. 

Archas.  Only  my  horfes, 
Which,  after  fupper,  let  the  groom  wait  with: 
1*11  have  no  more  attendance  here. 

Serv.  Your  will,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Theodore. 

fbeod.  You're  well  met  here,  Sir. 

Archas.  How  now,  boy  ?  how  doft  thou  ? 

%'beod.  I  mould  afk  you  that  queftion :  How  do  you, 

Sir? 
How  do  you  feel  yourfelf  ? 

Arcbas.  Why  well,  and  lufty. 

fbeod.  What  do  you  here  then  ? 

Arcbas.  Why,  I  am  fent  for, 
To  fupper  with  the  duke. 

fbeod.  Have  you  no  meat  at  home  ? 
Or  do  you  long  to  feed  as  hunted  deer  do, 

In  doubt  and  fear  ? 

Arcbas. 
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Archas.  I  have  an  excellent  ftomach, 
And  can  I  uie  it  better  than  among  my  friends,  boy  ? 
How  do  the  wenches  ? 

Tbeod.  They  do  well  enough,  Sir  ; 
They  know  the  worft  by  this  time.  Pray  be  rul'd,  Sir; 
Go  home  again,  and,  if  you  have  a  fupper, 
Eat  it  in  quiet  there  :  This  is  no  place  for  you, 
Efpecially  at  this  time,  take  my  word  for't. 

Archas.  May  be,  they'll  drink  hard ;  I  could  have 

drank  my  mare,  boy  : 
Tho'  I  am  old,  I  will  not  out, 

Vbeod    I  hope  you  will. 
Hai  K  ;n  your  ear  !  the  court's  too  quick  of  hearing. 

Archas.  Not  mean  me  well  ?  thou  art  abus'd  and 

cozen'd. 
Away,  away  ! 

Tbeod.  To  that  end,  Sir,  I  tell  you. 
Away,  if  you  love  yourfelf. 

Archas.  Who  dare  do  thefe  things, 
That  ever  heard  of  honefty? 

Theod.  Old  gentleman, 
Take  a  fool's  counfel. 

Arcbas.  'Tis  a  fool's  indeed, 

A  very  fool's  !  Thou'ft  more  of  thefe  flams  in  thee, 
Thefe  mufty  doubts — Is't  fit  the  duke  fend  forme, 
And  honour  me  to  eat  within  his  prefence, 
And  I,  like  a  tall  fellow,  play  at  bo-peep 
With  his  pleafure? 

Theod.  Take  heed  of  bo-peep  with  your  pate, 
Your  pate,  Sir  !  I  fpeak  plain  language  now. 

Arcbas.  If  'twere  not  here,  where  rev'rence  bids  me 

hold, 

I  would  fo  fwinge  thee,  thou  rude,  unmanner'd  knave ! 
Take  from  his  bounty,  his  honour  that  he  gives  me, 
To  beget  faucy  and  fuilen  fears  ! 

Tbeod.  You  are  not  mad  fure  ? 
By  this  fair  light,  I  fpeak  but  what  is  whifper'd, 
And  whifper'd  for  a  truth. 

Arcbas.  A  dog  is't  ?  Drunken  people, 

That 
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That  in  their  pot  fee  vifions,  and  turn  ftates  4°, 
Madmen  and  children — Prithee  do  not  follow  me  ! 
I  tell  thee,  I  am  angry  :  Do  not  follow  me ! 

Theod.  I  am  as  angry  as  you  for  your  heart, 
Ay,  and  as  wilful  too :  Go  like  a  woodcock, 
And  thruft  you:  neck  i'th'  noofe  ! 

Arfbas.  I'll  kill  thee, 

An  thou  fpeak'ft  but  three  words  more.  Do  not  follow 
me !  [Exit. 

Theod.  A  ftrange  old  foolilh  fellow !  I  mail  hear  yet; 
And,  if  I  do  not  my  part,  hifs  at  me.  [Ewt. 

SCENE        V. 

Enter  two  Servants^  preparing  a  banquet. 

1  Serv.  Believe  me,  fellow,  here'll  be  lufty  drinking. 
Many  a  warned  pate  in  wine,  I  warrant  thee. 

2  Serv.  I'm  glad  th}  old  general's  come  :  Upon  my 

confcience, 
That  joy  will  make  half  the  court  drunk.     Hark,  the 

trumpets ! 
They're  coming  on ;  away ! 

i  Serv.  We'll  have  a  roufe  too.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Duke,    Archas^    Burris,    Boro/kie,    Attendants^ 
and  Gentlemen, 

Duke.  Come,  feat  yourleives!  Lord  Archas,  fit  you 
there. 

Archas.  'Tis  far  above  my  worth. 

Duke.  I'll  have  it  fo. 

Are  all  things  ready  ? 

Bar    All  the  guards  are  fet, 
The  court  gates  fhut. 

Duke.  Then  do  as  I  prefcrib'd  you  ; 

*°   A  dog  :  Drunken  people 
That  in  their  pot  Jee  vijtons^ 

dndturn  ftates,  madmen  and  children.]  In  the  firft  line,  wV  was 
inferted  by  Mr.  Sevvard,  who,  in  the  third,  for  ftates  reads  ftattfts; 
but  as  the  old  ledtion  is  good  fenfe,  the  change  is  too  arbitrary. 

Be 
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Be  fure,  no  further. 

Bor.  I  (hall  well  obferve  you. 

Duke.  Come,  bring  fome  wine;  Here's  to  my  lifter, 

gentlemen  ! 
A  health,  and  mirth  to  all ! 

Archas.  Pray  fill  it  full,  Sir ; 
'Tis  a  high  health  to  virtue.     Here,  lord  Burris, 
A  maiden  health  :  You  are  moft  fit  to  pledge  it, 
You  have  a  maiden  foul,  and  much  I  honour  it. 
PafTion  o'me,  you're  fad,  man. 

Duke.  How  now,  Burris  ? 
Go  to  ;  no  more  of  this ! 

Archas.  Take  the  roufe  freely ; 
'Twill  warm  your  blood,  and  make  you  fit  for  jollity, 
Your  Grace's  pardon  !  when  we  get  a  cup,  Sir, 
We  old  men  prate  apace. 

Duke.  Mirth  makes  a  banquet. 
As  you  love  me,  no  more. 

Burris.  I  thank  your  Grace. 
Give  me  it.     Lord  Boroikie  ! 

Bor.  I  have  ill  brains,  Sir 

Burris.  Damnable  ill,  I  know  it. 

Bor.  But  I'll  pledge,  Sir, 
This  virtuous  health. 

Burris.  The  more  unfit  for  thy  mouth. 

Enter  two  Servants,  with  cloaks. 
Duke.  Come,  bring  out  robes,  and  let  my  guefts 

nobly, 

Fit  for  my  love  and  prefence.     Begin  downward. 
Off  with  your  cloaks,  take  new. 

Archas.  Your  Grace  deals  truly 
Like  a  munificent  prince,  with  your  poor  fubjects. 
Who  would  not  fight  for  you  ?.  What  cold  dull  cowz 
D.urft  feek  to  fave  his  life  when  you  would afk  it? 
Begin  a  new  health  in  your  new  adornments ; 
The  duke's,  the  royal  duke's ! — Ha  !  what  have  I  got, 

Sir? 
Ha !  the  robe  of  death  ? 

Duke. 
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Duke.  You  have  deferv'd  it. 

Archas.  The  liv'ry  of  the  grave  ?  Do  you  ftarfc  all 

from  me  ? 

Do  I  fmell  of  earth  already  ?  Sir,  look  on  me, 
And  like  a  man ;  is  this  your  entertainment  ? 
Do  you  bid  your  worthieft  guefts  to  bloody  banquets  ? 

Enter  a  Guard. 

A  guard  upon  me  too  ?  This  is  too  foul  play, 
Boy,  to  thy  good,  thine  honour  •,  thou  wretched  ruler, 
Thou  fon  of  fools  and  flatterers,  heir  of  hypocrites ! 
Am  I  ferv'd  in  a  hearfe,  that  fav'd  ye  all  ? 
Are  ye  men  or  devils  ?  Do  ye  gape  upon  me  ? 
Wider  !  and  fwallow  all  my  fervices  4I. 
Entomb  them  firft,  my  faith  next,  then  my  integrity  ; 
And  let  thefe  ftruggle  with  your  mangy  minds, 
Your  fear'd  and  feal'd-up  confciences,  till  they  burft. 

Bar.  Thefe  words  are  death. 

'  Archas.  No,  thofe  deeds  that  want  rewards,  firrah, 
Thofe  battles  I  have  fought,  thofe  horrid  dangers 
(Leaner  than  death,  and  wilder  than  deilru6lion) 
I've  march'd  upon,  thefe  honour'd  wounds,  times  ilory, 
The  blood  I've  loft,  the  youth,  the  forrows  fufter'd, 
Thefe  are  my  death,  thefe  that  can  ne'er  be  recompenc'd, 
Thefe  that  ye  fet  a-brooding  on  like  toads, 
Sucking  from  my  deferts  the  fweets  and  favours, 
And  render  me  no  pay  again  but  poifons  ! 

Bor.  The  proud  vain  foldier  thou  haft  fet 

Arcbas.  Thou  Heft ! 

Now,  by  my  little  time  of  life,  lieft  bafely, 
Malicioufly,  and  loudly !  How  I  fcorn  thee  ! 
If  I  had  fwell'dthe  foldier,  or  intended 
An  ad;  in  perfon  leaning  to  dishonour, 
As  you  would  fain  have  forc'd  me,  witnefs,  Heav'n, 
Where  cleareft  underftanding  of  all  truth  is, 

4 «    . —  Do  ye  gape  upon  me, 

Wider  and  fvoalhiu  all  my  fervices  ?~\  This  is  one  of  the  innu- 
merable paff:ges  the  fcnfe  wheieof  has  been  totally  obfcured  by  fcife 
pointing.  What  Archas  afterwards  fays,  proves  the  propriety  of  our 
variation  in  that  reipeft. 

(For 
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{For  thefe  are  fpiteful  men,  and  know  no  piety42) 
When  Olin  came,  grim  Olin,  when  his  marches, 
His  laft  incurfions,  made  the  city  fweat, 
And  drove  before  him,  as  a  ftorm  drives  hail, 
Such  mow'rs  of  frofted  fears  fhook  all  your  hear  tftringsj 
Then,  when  the  Volga  trembled  at  his  terror, 
And  hid  his  feven  curl'd  heads,  afraid  of  bruifing 
By  his  arm'd  horfes'  hoofs ;  had  I  been  falfe  then, 
Or  blown  a  treach'rous  fire  into  the  foldier, 
Had  but  one  fpark  of  villainy  liv'd  within  me, 
You'ad  had  fome  fhadow  for  this  black  about  me. 
Where  was  your  foldierfhip  ?  Why  went  not  you  out, 
And  all  your  right  honourable  valour  with  you  ? 
Why  met  you  not  the  Tartar,  and  defied  him? 
Drew  your  dead-doing  fword,  and  buckled  with  him  ? 
Shot  thro'  his  fquadrons  like  a  fiery  meteor  ? 
And,  as  we  fee  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Rend  the  {tiff-hearted  oaks,  and  tofs  their  roots  up, 
Why  did  not  you  fo  charge  him  ?  You  were.fick  then; 
You,  that  dare  taint  my  credit,  flipp'd  to-bed  then, 
Stewing  and  fainting  with  the  fears  you  had  -, 
A  whorefon  making  fit  opprefs'd  yoqr  lordmip. 
Blum,  coward,  knave,  and  all  the  world  hifs  at  thee ! 

Duke.  Exceed  not  my  command.  [Exit. 

Bor.  I  mall  obferve  it. 

Arcbas.  Are  you  gone   too  ? — Come,  weep   not, 

honed  Burris, 

Good  loving  lord,  no  more  tears :  'Tis  not  his  malice, 
This  fellow's  malice,  nor  the  duke's  difpleafure, 
By  bold  bad  men  crouded  into  his  nature, 
Can  ftartle  me.     Fortune  ne'er  raz'd  this  fort  yet ; 
I  am  the  fame,  the  fame  man  •,  living,  dying, 
(The  fame  mind  to  'em  both)  I  poize  thus  equal  : 
Only  the  juggling  way  that  toll*d  me  to  it, 
The  Judas  way,  to  kifs  me,  bid  me  welcome, 
And  cut  my  throat,  a  little  flicks  upon  me. 
Farewell !   commend  me  to  his  Grace,  and  tell  him, 

41  Tor  thefe  are  fpiteful  men,  and  know  no  PIETY.]  Inftead  of 
piety,  the  context  induces  us  to  believe,  the  Author  wrote  pity. 

The 
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The  world  is  full  of  fervants ;  he  may  have  many, 
(And  fome  I  wifh  him  honeft ;  he's  undone  elfe) 
But  fuch  another  doting  Archas  never^ 
So  tried  and  touch'd  a  faith  !  Farewell  for  ever ! 
Burns.  Be  ftrong,  my  lord:  You  muftnot  go  thus 

lightly. 
Arcbas.  Now,  what's  to  do  ?  What  fays  the  law  unto 

me  ? 
Give  me  my  great  offence,  that  fpeaks  me  guilty. 

Bar.  Laying  afide  a  thoufand  petty  matters, 
As  fcorns,  and  infolencies,  both  from  yourfelf  and 

followers, 

Which  you  putfirft  fire  to,  (and  thefe  are  deadly) 
I  come  to  one  main  caufe,  which,  tho'  it  carries 
A  ftrangenefs  in  the  circumftance,  it  carries  death  too, 
Not  to  be  pardon'd  neither :  You  have  done  a  facrilege. 
Arcbas.  High  Heav'n  defend  me,  man  !  How,  how, 

Borofkie  ? 
Eor.  You  have  took  from  the  temple  thofe  vow'd 

arms, 

The  holy  ornament  you  hung  up  there, 
No  abfolution  of  your  vow,  no  order 
From  holy  church  to  give  'em  back  unto  you, 
After  they  were  purified  from  war,  and  relied 
From  blood,  made  clean  by  ceremony :  From  the  altar 
You  fnatch'd  'em  up  again,  again  you  wore  'em, 
Again  you  ftain'd'em,  ftain'd  your  vow,  the  churchtoo, 
And  robb'd  it  of  that  right  was  none  of  yours.  Sir  ; 
For  which  the  law  requires  your  head,  you  know  it. 
Archas.  Thofe  arms  I  fought  in  laft  ? 
Bor.  The  fame. 
Archas.  God-a-mercy! 

Thou  haft  hunted  out  a  notable  caufe  to  kill  me, 
A  fubtle  one  :  I  die,  for  faving  all  you. 
Good  Sir,  remember,  if  you  can,  the  neceffity, 
The  fuddennefs  of  time,  the  ftate  all  Hood  in  ; 
I  was  entreated  to,  kneel'd  to,   and  pray'd  to, 
The  duke  himielf,  the  princefs,  all  the  nobles, 
The  cries  of  infants,  bed- rid  fathers,  virgins! 

Prithee 
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Prithee  find  out  a  better  caufe,  a  handfomer  ; 
This  will  undo  thee  too  •,  people  will  fpit  at  thee  -, 
The  devil  himfelf  would  be  afham'd  of  this  caufe. 
Becaufe  my  hafte  made  me  forget  the  ceremony, 
The  prefent  danger  ev'ry  where,  muft  my  life  fatisfy  ? 

Eor.  It  muft,  and  mall. 

Arcbas.  Oh,  bafe  ungrateful  people  \ 
Have  ye  no  other  fwords  to  cut  my  throat  with, 
But  mine  own  noblenefs  ?  I  confefs,  I  took  'em, 
The  vow  not  yet  abfolv'd  I  hung  'em  up  with  ; 
Wore  'em,  fought  in  'em,  gilded  'em  again 
In  the  fierce  Tartars'  bloods  \  for  you  I  took  'em, 
For  your  peculiar  fafety,  lord,  for  all ; 
I  wore  'em  for  my  country's  health,  that  groan'd  then  -t 
Took  from  the  temple,  to  preferve  the  temple : 
That  holy  place,  and  all  the  facred  monuments, 
The  reverend  mrines  of  faints,  ador'd  and  honour'd, 
Had  been  confum'd  to  ames,  their  own  facrifice, 
Had  I  been  flack  ;  or  itaid  that  abfolution, 
No  prieft  had  liv'd  to  give  it.     My  own  honour, 
Cure  of  my  country,  murder  me  ! 

Eor.  No,  no,  Sir; 

I  mall  force  that  from  you,  will  make  this  caufe  light  too. 

Away  with  him  !   I  mall  pluck  down  that  heart,  Sir. 

Arcbas.  Break  it  thou  may 'ft;  but  if  it  bend  for  pity, 

Dogs  and  kites  eat  it !   Come ;  I  am  honour's  martyr. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE       VI. 

Enter  Duke  and  Eurris. 
Duke.  Exceed  my  warrant  ? 
Eurris.  You  know  he  loves  him  not.        v 
Duke.  He  dares  as  well  meet  death44,  as  do  it  j  eat 

wildfire. 
Thro*  a  few  fears,  I  mean  to  try  his  goodnefs, 

•<•*  II e  dares  as  <well  meet  death.']  The  Editors  of  the  fecond  folio 
read  eat  for  meet ;  anfl  the  fubfequent  ones  in  1750  concur  in  men- 
tioning this  ftrange  meal.  We  have  reifoied  the  genuine  word  from 
the  fuft  folio. 

That 
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That  I  may  find  him  fit  to  wear  here,  Burris. 
I  know  Borofkie  hates  him,  to  death  hates  him  j 
I  know  he  is  a  ferpent  too43,  a  fwol'n  one; 

[Noife  within. 
But  I  have  pull'd  his  fting  out.     What  noife  is  that  ? 

Tbeod.  [within.]  Down  with  'em,  down  with  'em, 
down  with  the  gates  ! 

Sold,  [within.']  Stand,  ftand,  ftand ! 

Putf.  [within.]  Fire  the  palace  before  ye  ! 

Burns.  Upon  my  life,  the  foldier,  Sir,  the  foldier  ! 
A  miferable  time  is  come. 

Enter  Gentleman. 

Gent.  Oh,  fave  him  ! 

Upon  my  knees,  my  heart's  knees,  fave  lord  Archas ! 
We  are  undone  elfe. 

Duke.  Dares  he  touch  his  body  ? 

Gent.  He  racks  him  fearfully,  moft  fearfully. 

Duke.  Away,  Burris ; 

Take  men,  and  take  him  from  him,  clap  him  up  y 
And  if  I  live,  I'll  find  a  ftrange  death  for  him. 
Are  the  foldiers  broke  in  ?  [Exit  Burris. 

Gent.  By  this  time,  fure  they  are,  Sir ; 
They  beat  the  gates  extremely,  beat  the  people. 

Duke.  Get  me  a  guard  about  me ;  make  fure  the 

lodgings, 
And  fpeak  the  foldiers  fair. 

Gent.  Pray  Heav'n  that  take,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Putjkie,  Ancient,  and  Soldiers^  with  torches. 

Putf.  Give  us  the  general ;  we'll  fire  the  court  elfe  ! 
Render  him  fafe  and  well. 

Anc.  Don't  fire  the  cellar, 
There's  excellent  wine  in't,  captain  ;  and,  tho'  it  be 

cold  weather, 

I  do  not  love  it  mull'd.     Bring  out  the  general ! 
We'll  light  ye  fuch  a  bonfire  elfe — Where  are  ye  ? 

*}  1  know  he  is  aftrfent  too,  &c.j  Meaning  Eorojkie  ;  but  the  pro- 
noun is  ufed  rather  confitfedJy,  both  here  and  in  the  lines  that  foliow. 

Speak, 
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Speak,  or  we'll  tofs  your  turrets  ** ;  peep  out  of  your 

hives, 

We'll  fmoke  ye  dfe.     Is  not  that  a  nofe  there  ? 
Put  out  that  nofe  again,  and  if  thou  dar'ft 

But  blow  it  before  us Now  he  creeps  out  on'S 

burrow. 

Enter  Gentleman. 
Puff.  Give  us  the  general ! 

Gent.  Yes,  gentlemen ;  or  any  thing  ye  can  defire. 
Anc.  You  mufk-cat, 

Cordevant-fkin  4S !  we  will  not  take  your  anfwer. 
Putf.  Where  is  the  duke  ?  fpeak  fuddenly,  and  fend 

him  hither. 
Anc.  Or  we'll  fo  fry  your  buttocks    • 

Gent.  Good  fweet  gentlemen 

Anc .  We  are  neither  good  nor  fweet  •,  we  are  foldiers, 
And  you  mifcreants  that  abufe  the  general. 
Give  fire,  my  boys  !  'tis  a  dark  evening ; 
Let's  light  'em  to  their  lodgings. 

Enter  Olympia,  Honora,  Viola^  Theodore,  and  women, 

Eon.  Good  brother,  be  not  fierce. 

Theed.  1  will  not  hurt  her. 
Fear  not,  fweet  lady. 

Olym.  You  may  do  what  you  pleafe,  Sir  46  -, 
I  have  a  forrow  that  exceeds  all 
And  more  contemns  ail  danger. 

Enter  Duke  above. 
fheod.  Where's  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  He's  here.  What  would  ye^  foldiers  ?  Where- 
fore troop  ye 

**  Sfeak,  or  <vjiiltofe your  turret s-i  Mr.  >ympfon  propofes  reading, 
TORCH  your  turrets.  As  the  oW  books  prefent  good  fenfe,  we  have 
not  abandoned  them,  though  we  think  the  conjecture  plaufible,  and 
not  unpoetical. 

+J  Cor  dev  ant -fan.]  Spanish  leather  hide. 

+6  '  May  do  what  you  pleafe,  Sir.]  Firil  folio.  Other  copies  fubfti- 
tute  nay  for  ''may. 

Like 
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Like  mutinous  madmen  thus  ? 

Theod.  Give  me  my  father  ! 

Puff.  &?  Anc.  Give  us  our  general ! 

Theod.  Set  him  here  before  us  ; 
You  fee  the  pledge  we've  got ;  you  fee  thefe  torches  \ 
All  mall  to  aihes,  as  I  live,  immediately  ! 
A  thoufand  lives  for  one! 

Duke.  But  hear  me  ! 

Puff.  No  ;  we  come  not  to  difpute. 

Enter  Archas  and  Burns. 

Theod.  By  Heav'n 
I  fwear,  -he's  rack'd  and  whipt. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  poor  father  I 

Puff.  Burn,  kill  and  burn  ! 

Archas.  Hold,  hold,   I  fay  !  hold,  foldiers ! 
On  your  allegiance,  hold  ! 

Theod.  We  muft  not. 

Archas.  Hold  !  I  fwear 

By  Heaven,  he's  a  barb'rous  traitor  flirs  firft47, 
A  villain,  and  a  ftranger  to  obedience, 

Never  my  loldier  more,  nor  friend  to  honour  ! 

"Why  did  you  ufe  your  old  man  thus  ?  thus  cruelly 
Torture  his  poor  weak  body  ?   I  ever  lov'd  you, 

Duke  Forget  me  in  theic  wrongs,  moft  noble  Archas. 

Archas.  I've  balm  enough  for  all  my  hurts  :  Weep 

no  more,  Sir ; 

A  fatisfaction  for  a  thoufand  forrows. 
I  do  believe  you  innocent,  a  good  man, 
And  Heav'n  forgive  that  naughty  thing  that  wrong'd 
me! 

4"  I/wear  by  Heav'n  be  is  a  barbarous  traitor  flirs  firjl.~\  The 
epithet  barbarous  is  certainty  not  the  propereft  in  the  place,  and  nukes 
ftill  much  wori'e  meafare  ;  I  have  therefore  fubftituted  £«/£,  as  a  mo- 
nofyliable  feems  certainly  required,  and  bafe  is  the  beft  and  the  neareft 
the  trace  cf  the  letters  of  any  that  has  occurr'd  to  me.  Seaward. 

Barbarous  does  not  always  fignify  cruel,  but  often  means  uncivilized, 
and  in  this  place  might  import  ttndifciplined.  Barbarous  traitor ; 
/.  e .  as  the  next  line  explains  it, 

A  villain,  and  a  granger  to  obedience. 

VOL.  III.  C  c  Why 
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Why  look  ye  wild,  my  friends  ?  why  ftare  ye  on  me  ? 

I  charge  ye,  as  ye're  men,  my  men,  my  lovers, 

As  ye  are  honeft  faithful  men,  fair  foldiers, 

Let  down  your  anger  !   Is  not  this  our  fovereign  ? 

The  head  of  mercy,  and  of  law  ?  Who  dares  then, 

But  rebels,  fcorning  law,  appear  thus  violent  ? 

Is  this  a  place  for  fwords,  for  threat'ning  fires  ? 

The  rev'rence  of  this  houfe  dares  any  touch, 

But  with  obedient  knees,  and  pious  duties  ? 

Are  we  not  all  his  fubje&s,  all  fworn  to  him  ? 

Has  not  he  pow'r  to  puniih  our  offences, 

And  don't  we  daily  fall  into  'em  ?  AfTure  yourfelves 

I  did  offend,  and  highly,  grievoufly  -, 

This  good  fweet  prince  I  offended,  my  life  forfeited, 

Which  yet  his  mercy,  and  his  old  love  met  with, 

And  only  let  me  feel  his  light  rod  this  way. 

Ye  are  to  thank  him  for  your  general, 

Pray  for  his  life  and  fortune,  fweat  your  bloods  for  him. 

Ye  are  offenders  too,  daily  offenders  ; 

Proud  infolencies  dwell  in  your  hearts,  and  ye  do  'em, 

Do  'em  againft  his  peace,  his  law,  his  perfon  ; 

Ye  fee  he  only  forrows  for  your  fins, 

And  where  his  pow'r  might  perfecute,  forgives  ye. 

For  mame,  put  up  your  fwords  !  for  hanelty, 

For  order's  lake,  and  whofe  ye  are,  my  foldiers, 

Be  not  fo  rude  ! 

Theod.  They've  drawn  blood  from  you,  Sir. 

Archas.  That  was  the  blood  rebelPd,  the  naughty 

blood48, 

The  proud,  provoking  blood  ;  'tis  well  'tis  out,  boy. 
Give  you  example  firft ;  draw  out,  and  orderly. 

Hon.  Good  brother,  do  ! 

Archas.  Honeft  and  high  example, 
As  thou  wilt  have  my  bleffing  follow  thee, 
Inherit  all  mine  honours. — Thank  you,  Theodore, 

48  The  naughty  blood.']  The  whole  paiTage  feems  to  require  us  to 
read,  the  HAUCHTY  blood; 

That  was  the  blood  rebell'd,  the  haughty  Mood, 
the  proud,  provoking  blood, 

My 
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My  worthy  fon. 

Tbeod.  If  harm  come,  thank  yourfelf,  Sir ; 
I  muft  obey  you.  [Exit. 

Archas.  Captain,  you  know  the  way  now  : 
A  good  man,  and  a  valiant,  you  were  ever, 
Inclin'd  to  honed  things.  I  thank  you,  captain. 

{Exeunt  Sold. 

Soldiers,  I  thank  ye  all !  And  love  me  ftill, 
But  do  not  love  me  fo  you  lofe  allegiance ; 
Love  that  above  your  lives.     Once  more,  I  thank  ye. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  reft,  and  let  our  cares  wait  on 

him. 

Thou  excellent  old  man,  thou  top  of  honour, 
Where  juftice  and  obedience  only  build, 
Thou  (lock  of  virtue,  how  am  I  bound  to  love  thee! 
In  all  thy  noble  ways  to  follow  thee ! 

Burns.  Remember  him  that  vex'd  him,  Sir. 

Duke.  Remember  ? 

When  I  forget  that  villain,  and  to  pay  him 
For  all  his  milchiefs,  may  all  good  thoughts  forget  me! 

Archas.  I'm  very  fore. 

Duke.  Bring  him  to  bed  with  eafe,  gentlemen. 
For  every  {tripe  I'll  drop  a  tear  to  warn  'em  j 
And,  in  my  fad  repentance • 

Archas.  Tis  too  much  ; 
I  have  a  life  yet  left  to  gain  that  love,  Sir.    [Exeunt. 


ACTV.        SCENE      I. 


Enter  Duke^  Burris,  and  Gentlemen. 

Duke.  IT  O  W  does  lord  Archas  ? 

jri        Burris.  But  weak,  an't  pleafe  you  j 
Yet  all  the  helps  that  art  can,  are  applied  to  him  : 
His  heart's  untoucht,  and  whole  yet  •,  and  no  doubt,  Sir, 
His  mind  being  found,  his  body  foon  will  follow. 

C  c  2  Duke. 
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Duke.  Oh,  that  bafe  knave  that  wrong'd  him, 

out  leave  too  ! 
But  I  fhall  find  an  hour  to  give  him  thanks  for't. 
He's  faft,  I  hope. 

Burris.  As  faft  as  irons  can  keep  him  : 
But  the  moft  fearful  wretch 

Duke.  He  has  a  confcience, 
A  cruel  flinging  one,  I  warrant  him, 
A  loaden  one.     But  what  news  of  the  foldier  ? 
I  did  not  like  their  parting ;  'twas  too  fallen. 

Burris.  That  they  keep  ftill,  and  I  fear  a  worfe  clap. 
They  are  drawn  out  o'  th'  town,  and  fland  in  councils, 
Hatching  unquiet  thoughts,  and  cruel  purpofes. 
I  went  myfelf  unto  'em,  talk'd  with  the  captains, 
Whom  I  found  fraught  with  nothing  but  loud  mur- 
murs, 

And  defperate  curfes,  founding  thefe  words  often, 
Like  trumpets  to  their  angers  :  '  We  are  ruin'd, 
'  Our  fervices  turn'd  to  difgraces,  mifchiefs  ; 
*  Our  brave  old  general,  like  one  had  pilfer'd, 
'  Tortur'd  and  whipt ! '  The  colonel's  eyes,  like  torches, 
Blaze  every  where,  and  fright  fair  peace. 

Gent.  Yet  worfe,  Sir  ; 

The  news  is  current  now,  they  mean  to  leave  you, 
Leave  their  allegiance  ;  and  under  Olin's  charge, 
The  bloody  enemy,  march  ftraight  againft  you. 

Burris.  I  have  heard  this  too,  Sir. 

Duke.  This  muft  be  prevented, 
And  fuddenly,  and  warily. 

Burris.  'Tis  time,  Sir ; 
But  what  to  minifter,  or  how  ? 

Duke.  Go  in  with  me, 

And  there  we'll  think  upon't.     Such  blows  as  thefc 
Equal  defences  afk,  elfe  they  difpleaie.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE       II. 

Enter  Petefca  and  Gentlewoman. 
Pet.  Lord,  what  a  coil  has  here  been  with  thefc 
foldiers  ! 

.     They're 
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They're  cruel  fellows. 

Gent.  And  yet  methought  we  found  'em 
Handfome  enough.     I'll  tell  thee  true,  Petefca, 
I  looked  for  other  manner  of  dealings  from  'em, 
And  had  prepar'd'myfelf.     But  where's  my  lady  ? 

Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monftrous  melan- 
choly : 
Sure  me  was  mad  of  this  wench. 

Gent.  An  me  had  been  a  man, 
She  would  have  been  a  great  deal  madder.    I  am  glad 
fhe'sfhifted. 

Pet.  'Twas  a  wicked  thing  for  me  to  betray  her  j 
And  yet  I  muft  confeis  me  flood  in  our  lights. 

Enter  Toung  Arcbas. 
What  young  thing's  this  ? 

T.  Arc.  Good  morrow,  beauteous  gentlewomen  ! 
Pray  ye  is  the  princefs  ftirring  yet  ? 

Gent.  He  has  her  face. 

Pet.  Her  very  tongue,   and  tone  too ;   her  youth 
upon  him. 

T.  Arc.  I  guefs  ye  to  be  the  princefs'  women. 

Pet.  Yes,  we  are,  Sir. 

T.  Arc.  Pray  is  there  not  a  gentlewoman  waiting  on 

her  Grace, 
Ye  call  Alinda  ? 

Pet.  The  devil  fure,  in  her  fhape. 

Gent.  I  have  heard  her  tell  my  lady  of  a  brother, 
An  only  brother,  that  me  had,  in  travel. 

Pet.  'Mafs,  I  remember  that :  This  may  be  he  too. 
I  would  this  thing  would  ferve  her. 

Enter  Olympia. 
Gent.  So  would  I,  wench  ; 

We'd  love  him  better  fure.     Sir,  here's  the  princefs ; 
She  bed  can  fatisfy  you. 

T.  Arc.  How  I  love  that  prefence  ! 
Oh,  bleffed  eyes,  how  nobly  mine  your  comforts ! 
Ohm,  What  gentleman  is  that  P 

C  c  3  Cent. 
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Gent.  We  know  not,  madam  : 
He  afk'd  us  for  your  Grace  •,  and,  as  we  guefs  it, 
He  is  Alinda's  brother. 

Olym.  Ha !   let  me  mark  him. 
My  grief  has  almoft  blinded  me.     Her  brother  ? 
By  Venus,  he  has  all  her  fweetnefs  on  him  ! 
Two  filver  drops  of  dew  were  never  likerf 

T.  Arc.  Gracious  lady 

Olym.  That  pleafant  pipe  he  has  too. 

T.  Arc.  Being  my  happinefs  to  pafs  this  way, 
And  having,  as  I  underftand  by  letters, 
A  filter  in  your  virtuous  fervice,  madam 

Olym.  Oh,  now  my  heart,  my  heart  akes  ! 

Y.  Arc.  All  the  comfort 

My  poor  youth  has,  all  that  my  hopes  have  built  me  \ 
I  thought  it  my  firft  duty,  my  beft  fervice, 
Here  to  arriv^  firft,  humbly  to  thank  your  Grace 
For  my  poor  fifter,  humbly  to  thank  your  nobknefs, 
That  bounteous  goodnefs  in  you 

Olym.  'Tis  he  certainly. 

T.  Arc.  That  fpring  of  favour  to  her  j  with  my  life, 

madam, 

If  any  fuch  moil  happy  means  might  meet  me, 
To  (hew  my  thankfulnefs ! 

Olym.  What  have  I  done  ?  fool ! 

Y.  Arc.  She  came  a  itranger  to   your  Grace,  no 

courtier, 

Nor  of.  that  curious  breed  befits  your  fervice  •, 
Yet  one,  I  dare  affure  my  foul,  that  lov'd  you 
Before  me  faw  you ;  doted  on  your  virtues  -, 
Before  me  knew  thofe  fair  eyes,  iong'd  to  read  'cm  •, 
You  only  had  her  prayers,  you  her  wifhes  •, 
And  that  one  hope  to  be  yours  once,  preferv'd  her. 

Olym.  I  have  done  wickedly. 

Y.  Arc.  A  little  beauty, 

Such  as  a  cottage  breeds,  me  brought  along  with  her  j 
And  yet  our  country  eyes  efteem'd  it  much  too  : 
But  for  her  beauteous  mind  (forget,  great  lady, 
I  am  her  brother,  and  let  me  fpeak  a  itranger) 

Since 
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Since  flie  was  able  to  beget  a  thought,  'twas  honeft.  ' 
The  daily  ftudy  how  to  fit  your  fervices, 
Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in, 
So  fir'd  her  honeft  foul,  we  thought  her  fainted. 
I  prefume  fhe's  ftill  the  fame :  I  would  fain  fee  h;r ; 
For,  madam,  'tis  no  little  love  I  owe  her. 

Olym.  Sir,  fuch  a  maid  there  was,  I  had 

T.  Arc.  There  was,  madam  ? 

Olym.  Oh,  my  poor  wench !  Eyes,  I  will  ever  curfe  ye 
For  your  credulity  !  Alinda  ! 

T.  Arc.  That's  her  name,  madam. 

Olym.  Give  me  a  little  leave,  Sir,  to  lament  her. 

T.  Arc.  Is  me  dead,  lady  ? 

Olym.  Dead,  Sir,  to  my  fervice : 
She's  gone.    Pray  you  afk  no  further. 

T.  Arc.  I  obey,  madam. 

Gone  ?  Now  muft  I  lament  too.     Said  you  '  gone,' 
madam  ? 

Olym.  Gone,  gone  for  ever  ! 

T.  Arc.  That's  a  cruel  faying. 
Her  honour  too  ? 

Olym.  Prithee  look  angry  on  me, 
And,  if  thou  ever  lov'dlt  her,  fpit  upon  me : 
Do  fomething  like  a  brother,  like  a  friend, 
And  do  not  only  lay  thou  lov'ft  her  ! 

T.  Arc.  You  amaze  me. 

Olym.  I  ruin'd  her,  I  wrong'd  her,  I  abus'd  her  •, 
Poor  innocent  foul,  I  flung  her49.     Sweet  Alinda, 
Thou  virtuous  maid  !  my  foul  now  calls  thee  virtuous. 
Why  do  you  not  rail  now  at  me  ? 

T.  Arc.  For  what,  lady  ? 

Olym.  Call  me  bafe  treach'rous  woman  ? 

T.  Arc.  Heav'n  defend  me ! 

Olym.  Rafhly  I  thought  her  falfe,  and  put  her  from 

me ; 

Rafhly  and  madly  I  betray'd  her  modeily  : 
Put  her  to  wander,  Heav'n  knows  where  :  Nay,  more, 

Sir, 
Stuck  a  black  brand  upon  her ! 

*9  /flung  htr.'}  Probably  we  oughc  to  read,  1  ilung  her. 

C  c  4  T.Arc. 
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T.  Arc.  'Twas  not  well,  lady. 

Olym.  Twas  damnable ;  me  loving  me  fo  dearly, 
Never  poor  wench  lov'd  fo.     Sir,  believe  me, 
'Twas  the  dmoft  uteous  wench,  the  beft  companion  ^ 
When  I  was  pleas'd,  the  happieft,  and  the  gladdeft ; 
The  modefteit  Iweet  nature  dwelt  within  her  : 
I  law  all  this,  I  knew  all  this,  I  lov'd  it, 
I  doted  on  it  too,  and  yet  I  kill'd  it. 
Oh,  what  have  I  forfaken  ?  what  have  I  loft  ? 

T.  Arc.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave  \  fince  me  is 

wand'ring, 
'Tis  fit  I  know  no  reft. 

Olym.  Will  you  go  too,  Sir  ? 

I  have  not  wrong'd  you  yet.     If  you  dare  truft  me — 
For  yet  I  love  Alinda  there,  I  honour  her, 
I  love  to  look  upon  thofe  eyes  that  fpeak  her, 
To  read  that  face  again — Modefty  keep  me  ! 
Alinda,  in  that  fhape  ! — But  why  mould  you  truft  me  ? 
'Twas  I  betray'd  your  fifcer,  I  undid  her; 
And,  believe  me,  gentle  youth,  'tis  I  weep  for  her. 
Appoint  what  penance  you  pleafe  •,   but  ftay  then, 
And  fee  me  perform  it ;  afk  what  honour  this  place 
Is  able  to  heap  on  you,  or  what  wealth : 
If  following  me  will  like  you,  my  care  of  you, 
Which,  for  your  filler's  fake,  for  your  own  goodnefs — 

T.  Arc.  Not  all  the  honour  earth  has,  now  fhe's  gone, 
lady, 

Not  all  the  favour Yet,  if  I  fought  preferment, 

Under  your  bounteous  Grace  I'd  only  take  it. 
Peace  reft  upon  you  !  One  fad  tear  every  day, 
For  poor  Alinda' s  fake,  'tis  fit  you  pay  !  [Exit. 

Olym.  A  thoufand,  noble  youth  •,  and,  when  I  lleep, 
Ev'n  in  my  filver  {lumbers  s°  ftill  I'll  weep.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  Duke  and  Gentlemen. 
Duke.  Have  you  been  with  'em  ? 
Gent.  Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  Grace  -, 


Silver  JJumbers.]  Perhaps  originally, 

But 
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But  no  perfuafion  ferves  'em,  nor  no  promife  : 
They're  fearful  angry,  and  by  this  time,  Sir, 
Upon  their  march  to  th*  enemy. 
Duke.  They  muft  be  ftopp'd. 

Enter  Burris. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  what  force  is  able  ?  and  what  leader — 

Duke.  How  now  ?  have  you  been  with  Archas  ? 

Burris.  Yes,  an't  pleafe  you, 
And  toid  him  all :  He  frets  like  a  chaf 'd  lion, 
Calls  for  his  arms,  and  all  thofe  honeft  courtiers 
That  dare  draw  fwords. 

Duke.  Is  he  able  to  do  any  thing  ? 

Burris.  tlis  mind  is  well  enough ;  and  where  his 

charge  is, 
Let  him  be  ne'er  fo  fore,  'tis  a  full  army. 

Duke.  Who  commands  the  rebels  ? 

Burris.  The  young  colonel ; 

That  makes  the  old  man  almolt  mad.  He  fwears,  Sir, 
He  will  not  fpare  his  fon's  head  for  the  dukedom. 

Duke.  Is  the  court  in  arms  ? 

Burris:  As  fad  as  they  can  buttle, 
Every  man  mad  to  go  now  •,  infpir'd  ftrangely, 
As  if  they  were  to  force  the  enemy. 
I  befeech  your  Grace  to  give  me  leave. 

Duke.  Pray  go,  Sir, 

And  look  to  the  old  man  well.     Take  up  all  fairly, 
And  let  no  blood  be  fpilt ;  take  general  pardons, 
And  quench  this  fury  with  fair  peace. 

Burris.  I  mall,  Sir, 

Or  feal  it  with  my  fervice51.     They  are  villains. 
The  court  is  up :  Good  Sir,  go  ftrengthen  'em ; 
Your  royal  fight  will  make  'em  fcorn  all  dangers ; 
The  general  needs  no  proof. 

Duke.  Come,  let's  go  view  'em.  [Exeunt. 

51  Or  feal  it  with  my  fervice. ~\  This  expreflion  is  obfcure  ;  but 
the  following  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  it :  '  I'll  either  quench 
'  this  fury,  or,  in  endeavouring  fo  to  do,  put  a  period  to  my  fervice.' 

SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 

Enter  Theodore,  Putjkie,  Ancient,  Soldiers,  drums  and 
colours. 

fbeod.  'Tis  known  we're  up,  and  marching.     No 

fubmifiion, 

No  promife  of  baft  peace,  can  cure  our  maladies  : 
We've  fuffer'd  beyond  all  repair  of  honour  -, 
Your  valiant  old  man's  whipt ;  whipt,  gentlemen, 
Whipt  like  a  (lave ;  that  fiefh  that  never  trembled, 
Nor  fhrunk  one  finew  at  a  thoufand  charges, 
That  noble  body,  ribb'd  in  arms,  the  enemy 
So  often  (hook  at,  and  then  (hunn'd  like  thunder, 
That  body's  torn  with  la(hes. 

Anc.  Let's  turn  head. 

Putf.  Turn  nothing,  gentlemen  j  let's  march  on  fairly^ 
Unlefs  they  charge  us. 

fbeod.  Think  ftill  of  his  abufes, 
And  keep  your  angers. 

Anc.  He  was  whipt  like  a  top ; 
I  never  faw  a  whore  fo  lac'd  :  Court  fchool-butter  ? 
Is  this  their  diet?  Plldrefs  'em  one  running  banquet : 
What  oracle  can  alter  us  ?  Did  not  we  fee  him  ? 
See  him  we  lov'd  ? 

Vbeod.  And  tho'  we  did  obey  him, 
Forc'd  by  his  reverence  for  that  time  •,  is't  fit,  gentlemen, 
My  noble  friends,  is't  fit  we  men,  and  foldiers, 
Live  to  endure  this,  and  look  on  too  ? 

Putf.  Forward  !  they  may  call  back  the  fun  as  foon, 

ftay  time, 
Prefcribe  a  law  to  death,  as  we  endure  this. 

Tbeod.  They'll  make  ye  all  fair  promifes. 

Anc.  We  care  not. 

fbeod.  Uie  all  their  arts  upon  ye, 

Anc.  Hang  all  their  arts  ! 

Putf.  And  happily  they'll  bring  him  with  'em. 

Anc.  March  apace  then  •, 
He's  old,  and  cannot  overtake  us. 
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Putf.  bay  he  do  ? 

Anc.  We'll  run  away  with  him ;  they  lhall  ne'er 

lee  him  more. 

The  truth  is,  we'll  hear  nothing,  flop  at  nothing, 
Confider  nothing  but  our  way ;  believe  nothing, 
Not  tho'  they  fay  their  prayers  -,  be  content  with  no- 
thing, 

But  the  knocking  out  their  brains  j  and  laft, do  nothing 
But  ban  'cm  and  curfe  'em,  tijl  we  come  to  kill  'em. 
fbeod.  Remove  then  forwards  bravely !  Keep  your 

minds  whole, 
And  the  next  time  we  face  'em  mail  be  fatal.  [Exeunf. 

SCENE      V. 

Enter  Arcbas,  Duke,  Burris,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Arcbas.  Peace  to  your  Grace !  Take  reft,  Sir;  they're 
before  us. 

Gfltf.They  are, Sir,  and  upon  the  march.  [Exit Duke. 

Arcbas    Lord  Burris, 
Take  you  thofe  horfe  and  coaft  'em  ^  :  Upon  the  firli 

advantage, 

If  they  won't  flack  their  march,  charge 'em  up  roundly  •, 
By  that  time  I'll  come  in. 

Burns.  I'll  do  it  truly.  {Exit. 

Gent.  How  do  you  feel  yourfelf,  Sir  ? 

Archas.  Well,  I  thank  you  ; 
A  little  weak,  but  anger  mail  fupply  that. 
You'll  all  ftand  bravely  to  it  ? 

All.  While  we  have  lives,  Sir. 

Arcbas.  Ye  fpeak  like  gentlemen.     I'll  make  the 

knaves  know, 
The  proudeft,  and  the  ftrongeft-hearted  rebel, 

*'-  Take  you  tbofe  horfe,  Wcoait  V«.]  Probably  we  fhould  read 
cote,  which  fignifies  overtake.  So  in  Shakefpeare's  Hamlet,  Rofen- 
crantz,  fpeaking  of  the  players,  fays,  '  we  coted  them  on  the  way.' 
Alfo,  in  The  Return  from  Parnaffus,  a  comedy,  1606,  reprinted  in 
Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Drama, 

'  marry,  we  prefently  coted,  and  outftript  them.' 

They 
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They  have  a  law  to  live  in,  and  they  fhall  have. 
Beat  up  apace ;  by  this  time  he's  upon  'em  •, 

[Drum  wit  kin. 

And,  fword,  but  hold  me  now,  thou  malt  play  ever  I 

[Exeunt. 
Enter,  drums  hating,  Theodore,  Putjkie,  Ancient,  and 

their  Soldiers. 
Tbeod.  Stand,  fland,  ftand  clofe,  and  fure ! 


Enter  Burns,  and  one  or  two  Soldiers. 

The  horfe  will  charge  us. 

Anc.  Let  'em  come  on ;  we've  provender  fit  for  *e 
Puff.  Here  comes  lordBurris,  Sir,  I  think  to  parly 
Tbeod. You're  welcome,  noble  Sir;  I  hopetoour  part. 
Burris.  No,  valiant  colonel,  I  am  come  to  chide  ye, 

To  pity  ye  -,  to  kill  ye,  if  thefe  fail  me. 

Fy,  what  difhonour  feek  ye !  what  black  infamy  ! 

Why  do  ye  draw  out  thus  ?  draw  all  fhame  with  ye  ? 

Are  thefe  fit  cares  in  fubjects  ?  I  command  ye 

Lay  down  your  arms  again  ;  move  in  that  peace, 

That  fair  obedience,  you  were  bred  in. 
Puff.  Charge  us ! 

We  come  not  here  to  argue. 
frbeod.  Charge  up  bravely, 

And  hotly  too ;  we  have  hot  fpleens  to  meet  yc, 

Hot  as  the  mames  are  ofFer'd  us. 

Enter  Arcbas,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Burris.  Look  behind  ye : 
D'ye  fee  that  old  man  ?  do  ye  know  him,  foldiers  ? 

Puff.  Your  father,  Sir,  believe  me  ! 

Burris.  You  know  his  marches, 
You've  feen  his  executions :  Is  it  yet  peace  ? 

Tbeod.  We'll  die  here  firft. 

Burris.  Farewell !  You'll  hear  on's  prefently. 

Arcbas.  Stay,  Burris  : 
This  is  too  poor,  too  beggarly  a  body, 
To  bear  the  honour  of  a  charge  from  me  ; 
A  fort  of  tatter'd  rebels.     Go,  provide  gallowfes ! 

Ye'rc 


5 
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Ye'rc  troubled  with  hot  heads ;  I'll  cool  ye  prefently  ! 
Thefe  look  like  men  that  were  my  foldiers, 
Now  I  behold  'em  nearly,  and  more  narrowly, 
My  honeft  friends :  Where  got  they  thefe  fair  figures  ? 
Where  did  they  fteal  thefe  fhapes  ? 

Burris.  They're  ftruck  already. 

Archas.   D'you  fee  that  fellow  there,  that  goodly" 

rebel  ? 

He  looks  as  like  a  captain  I  lov'd  tenderly, 
A  fellow  of  a  faith  indeed 

Burris.  H'has  fham'd  him. 

Arcbas.  And  that  that  bears  the  colours  there,  moft 

certain 

So  like  an  Ancient  of  mine  own,  a  brave  fellow, 
A  loving  and  obedient,  that,  believe  me,  Burris, 
I  am  amaz'd  and  troubled  :  And,  were  it  not 
I  know  the  general  good nefs  of  my  people, 
The  duty,  and  the  truth,  the  ftedfaft  honefty, 
And  am  afiur'd  they  would  as  foon  turn  devils 
As  rebels  to  allegiance,  for  mine  honour 

Burris.  Here  needs  no  wars. 

Putf.  I  pray  forgive  us,  Sir. 

Anc.  Good  general,  forgive  us,  or  ufe  yourfword; 
Your  words  are  double  death. 

All.  Good  nob!e  general ! 

Burris.  Pray,  Sir,  be  merciful. 

Archas.  Weep  out  your  iliames  firfl ; 
Ye  make  me  fool  for  company.     Fy,  foldiers ! 
My  foldiers  too,  and  play  thefe  tricks  ?  What's  he 

there  ? 

Sure  I  have  feen  his  face  too  !  Yes ;  mofS:  certain 
I  have  a  fon  (but  I  hope  he  is  not  here  now) 
Would  much  referable  this  man,  wondrous  near  him  ; 
Jufc  of  his  height  and  making  too.  You  feem  a  leader. 
'    Tbeod.  Good  Sir,  don't  mamememore:  I  know 

your  anger, 
And  lefs  than  death  I  look  not  for. 

Archas.  You  (hall  be  my  charge,  Sir;  it  feems  you 
want  foes, 

When 
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When  you  would  make  your  friends  your  enemies. 
A  running  blood  you  have,  but  I  fhall  cure  you. 

Burrii.  Good  Sir- 

Arcbas.  No  more,  good  lord.    Beat  forward,  foldiers  { 
And  you  march  in  the  rear ;  you've  loft  your  places. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE        VI. 

Enter  Duke^  Olympia^  Honora,  and  Viola. 

Duke.  You ihall  not  be  thus  fullenftill  with  me,fifterj 
You  do  the  moft  unnobly  to  be  angry, 
For,  as  I  have  a  foul,  I  never  touch'd  her  •, 
I  never  yet  knew  one  unchafte  thought  in  her. 
I  muft  eonfefs  I  lov'd  her  •,  as  who  would  not  ? 
I  muft  eonfefs  I  doted  on  her  ftrangely  -, 
I  offer'd  all,  yet  fo  ftrong  was  her  honour, 
So  fortified  as  fair,  'no  hope  could  reach  her : 
And  while  the  world  beheld  this,  and  confirm'd  it7 
Why  would  you  be  fo  jealous  ? 

Olym.  Good  Sir,  pardon  me; 
I  feel  fufficiently  my  folly's  penance, 
And  amamam'd  •,  that  fhame  a  thoufand  forrows 
Feed  on  continually.     Would  I  had  never  feen  her, 
Or  with  a  clearer  judgment  look'd  upon  her  ! 
She  was  too  good  for  me  j  fo  heavenly  good,  Sir, 
Nothing  but  Heav'n  can  love  that  foul  fufficiently, 
Where  I  mall  fee  her  once  again  ! 

Enter  Burns. 

Duke.  No  more  tears  -, 

If  fhe  be  within  the  dukedom,  we'll  recover  her, 
Welcome,  lord  Burris  •,  fair  news  I  hope. 

Bttrris.  Moft  fair,  Sir : 

Without  one  drop  of  blood  thefe  wars  are  ended. 
The  foldier  cool'd  again,  indeed  ailiam'd,  Sir, 
And  all  his  anger  ended. 

Duke.  Where's  lord  Archas  ? 

Burris.  Not  far  off,  Sir ;  with  him  his  valiant  fon, 
Head  of  this  fire,  but  now  a  priibner; 
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And,  if  by  your  fweet  mercy  not  prevented 

I  fear  fome  fatal  ftroke. ,  '  [Drums 

Enter  Arcbas,  Theodore,  Gentlemen,  and  Soldiers. 

Duke.  I  hear  the  drums  beat. 
Welcome,  my  worthy  friend  ! 

Arcbas.  Stand  where  you  are,  Sir ; 
Even  as  you  love  your  country,  move  not  forward 
Nor  plead  for  peace,  till  I  have  done  a  juftice 
A  juftice  on  this  villain,  (none  of  mine  now!) 
A  juftice  on  this  rebel. 

Hon.  Oh,  my  brother ! 

Arcbas.  This  fatal  firebrand 

Duke.  Forget  not,  old  man, 
He  is  thy  fon,  of  thine  own  blood. 

Arcbas.  In  thefe  veins 

No  treachery  e'er  harbour'd  yet,  no  mutiny  ; 
I  ne'er  gave  life  to  lewd  and  headilrong  rebels 

Duke.  'Tis  his  firft  fault. 

Arcbas.  Not  of  a  thoufand,  Sir ; 
Or,  were  it  fo,  it  is  a  fault  fo  mighty, 
So  ftrong  againft  the  nature  of  all  mercy, 
His  mother,  were  me  living,  would  not  weep  for  him. 
He  dare  not  fay  he  would  live. 

Theod.  I  mult  not,  Sir, 

While  you  fay  'tis  not  fit.     Your  Grace's  mercy, 
Not  to  my  life  applied,  but  to  my  fault,  Sir  ! 
The  world's  forgivenefs  next !  lait,  on  my  knees,  Sir 
I  humbly  beg, 

Do  not  take  from  me  yet  the  name  of  father ! 
Strike  me  a  thoufand  blows,  but  let  me  die  yours  ! 

Archas.  He  moves  my  heart:  I  mult  be  fuddenwith 

him, 

I  fliall  grow  faint  elfe  in  my  execution. 
Come,  come,  Sir,  you  have  feen  death  -,  now  meet  him 
bravely. 

Duke.  Hold,  hold,  I  fay,  a  little,  hold  !  Confider, 
Thou  haft  no  more  fons,  Archas,  to  inherit  thee. 

Arcbas.  Yes,  Sir,  1  have  another,  and  a  nobler  : 

No 
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No  treafon  (hall  inherit  me :  Young  Archas, 
A  boy  as  fweet  as  young ;  my  brother  breeds  him, 
My  noble  brother  Brifkie,  breeds  him  nobly  : 
Him  let  your  favour  find,  give  him  your  honour. 

Enter  Put/kie  (alias  Brifkie)  and  Young  Archas. 

Putf.  Thou  haft  no  child  left,  Archas,  none  to 

inherit  thee, 

If  thou  ftrik'ft  that  ftrokenow.  Behold  young  Archas ! 
Behold  thy  brother  here,  thou  bloody  brother, 
As  bloody  to  this  facrifice  as  thou  art ! 
Heave  up  thy  fword,  and  mine's  heav'd  up !  Strike, 

Archas, 

And  I'll  ftrike  too,  as  fuddenly,  as  deadly  ! 
Have  mercy,  and  I'll  have  mercy !  the  duke  gives  it. 
Look  upon  all  thele,  how  they  weep  it  from  thee  -, 
Chufe  quickly,  and  begin. 

Duke.  On  your  obedience! 
On  your  allegiance,  fave  him T 

Archas.  Take  him  to  ye :  [Soldiers  Jhout. 

And,  firrah,  be  an  honeft  man ;  you've  reaion. 
I  thank  you,  worthy  brother  !  Welcome,  child, 
Mine  own  iweet  child  ! 

Duke.  Why  was  this  boy  conceal'd  thus  ? 

Putf.  Your  Grace's  pardon  ! 
Fearing  the  vow  you  made  againft  my  brother, 
And  that  your  anger  would  not  only  light 
On  him,  but  find  out  all  his  family,^ 
This  young  boy,  to  prefer ve  from  after- danger, 
Like  a  young  wench,  hither  I  brought  -,  myfelf, 
In  the  habit  of  an  ordinary  captain 
Difguis'd,  got  entertainment,  and  ferv'd  here, 
That  I  might  ftill  be  ready  to  all  fortunes. 
The  boy  your  Grace  took,  nobly  entertam'd  him, 
But  thought  a  girl ;  Alinda,  madam. 

Olym.  Stand  away, 
And  let  me  look  upon  him  ! 

Duke.  My  young  miftrefs  ? 
(This  is  a  ftrange  metamorphofis)  Alinda  ? 
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T.  Arc.  Your  Grace's  humble  fervant. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  lifter. 
I  dare  yet  fcarce  believe  mine  eyes.     How  they  view 

one  another  ? 
Doft  thou  not  love  this  boy  well  ? 

Olym.  I  fhould  lie  elfe,  truft  me, 
Extremely  lie,  Sir. 

Duke.  Didfl  thou  ne'er  wifh,  Olympia, 
It  might  be  thus  ? 

Olym.  A  thoufand  times. 

Duke.  Here,  take  him  ! 

Nay,  do  not  blufh  :  I  do  notjeft;  kifs  fweetly  ! 
Boy,  you  kifs  faintly,  boy.     Heav'n  give  ye  comfort ! 
Teach  him  ;  he'll  quickly  learn.     There's  two  hearts 
eas'd  now. 

Archas.  You  do  me  too  much  honour,  Sir. 

Duke.  No,  Arc  has  •, 
But  all  I  can,  I  will. — Can  you  love  me?  Speak  truly. 

Hon.  Yes,  Sir,  dearly. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Viola ;  can  you  love  this  man  ? 

Viola.  I'll  do  the  beft  I  can,  Sir. 

Duke.  Seal  it,  Burris. 

re'll  all  to  church  together  inftantly ; 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys SJ !  Stay  -,  bring  Borofkie ! 


L*  I 

Wi 


Enter  Boro/kie. 

I  had  almoft  forgot  that  lump  of  mifchief. 
There,  Archas,  take  the  enemy  to  honour, 
The  knave  to  worth ;  do  with  him  what  thou  wilt. 
Arcbas.  Then,  to  my   fword  again,  you  to  your 

prayers; 

Warn  off  your  villainies ;  you  feel  the  burden. 
Bor.  Forgive  me  ere  I  die,  moft  honeft  Archas ! 

55  And  then  a  vie  for  boys.']  Vie  and  revie  are  terms  at  an  old  game 
at  cards,  formerly  played  at,  called  gleek.  It  feems  to  have  been 
much  like  the  prefent  game  brag.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  played 
is  defcribed  in  '  The  Compleat  Gamelter,  or  Inftruftions  how  to  play 
'  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Cheis,  together  with  all  manner  of 
*  ufual  and  moft  gentile  games,  either  on  cards  or  dice.'  2d  edit.  1 680. 

VOL.  III.  D  d  fTis 
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3Tis  too  much  honour  that  I  perifh  thus. 
Oh,  ftrike  my  faults  to  kill  them,  that  no  memoYy, 
No  black  and  blafted  infamy,  hereafter 

Archas.  Come,  are  you  ready  ? 

Eor.  Yes. 

Archas.  And  truly  penitent,   to  make  your  way 
ftraight  ? 

Eor.  Thus  I  warn  off  my  fins. 

Archas.  Stand  up,  and  live  then, 
And  live  an  honeft  man  ;  I  fcorn  mens*  ruins. 
Take  him  again,  Sir,  try  him  ;  and  believe 
This  thing  will  be  a  perfect  man. 

Duke.  I  take  him. 

Bor.  And  when  I  fail  thofe  hopes,  Heav'n's  hopes 
fail  me ! 

Duke.  You're  old:  No  more  wars,  father!  Theodore, 
Take  you  the  charge ;  be  general. 

'fheod.  All  good  blefs  you  ! 

Duke.  And,  my  good  father,  you  dwell  in  my  bofom  j 
From  you  rife  all  my  good  thoughts :  When  I'd  think 
And  examine  time  for  one  that's  fairly  noble, 
And  the  fame  man  thro'  all  the  ftraits  of  virtue, 
Upon  this  filver  book  I'll  look,  and  read  him. 
Now  forward  merrily  to  Hymen's  rites, 
To  joys,  and  revels,  fports  !  and  he  that  can 
Moft  honour  Archas,  is  the  nobleft  man.        [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE, 

THO'  fomething  well  aflur'd,  few  here  repent 
Three  hours  of  precious  time,  or  money  fpent 
On  our  endeavours,  yet,  not  to  rely 
Too  much  upon  our  care  and  induftry, 
'Tis  fit  we  mould  afk,  but  a  modeft  way, 
How  .you  approve  our  action  in  the  play  ? 
If  you  vouchfafe  to  crown  it  with  applaufe, 
It  is  your  bounty,  and  you  give  us  caufe 
Hereafter  with  a  general  conient 
To  ftudy,  as  becomes  us,  your  content. 

RULE 
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HAVE     A     WIFE. 


The  Commendatory  Perfes  by  Hills  afcribethis  Comedy  folely  to  Fielder ; 
in  the  title  of  the  fir  ft  copy,  Fletchers  name  is  mentioned,  without 
Beaumont's  ;  and  the  Prologue  Jpeaksfingly  of  '  the  Poet."  Tbefirft 
edition  ivas  printed  in  1640.  Many  years  ago,  fame  judicious 
alterations  in  the  cata/lrophe  of  thii  Comedy  were  made  by  David 
Garrickt  Efq. 


Dd2 


PROLOGUE. 


PROLOGUE. 

PLEASURE  attend  ye  !  and  about  ye  fit 
The  fprings  of  mirth,  fancy,  delight,  and  wit, 
To  itir  yc  up !  Do  not  your  looks  let  fall, 
Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call, 
Becaufe  this  day  we're  Spaniards  all  again/, 
The  ftory  of  our  play,  and  our  fcene  Spain : 
The  errors  too,  do  not  for  this  caufe  hate ; 
Now  we  prefent  their  wit,  and  not  their  ftate. 
Nor,  ladies,  be  not  angry,  if  you  fee 
A  young  frefh  beauty,  wanton,  and  too  free, 
Seek  to  abufe  her  hufband ;  ftill  'tis  Spain ; 
No  fuch  grofs  errors  in  your  kingdom  reign  : 
You're  veltals  all  %  and  tho'  we  blow  the  fire, 
We  feldom  make  it  flame  up  to  defire  j 
Take  no  example  neither  to  begin, 
For  fome  by  precedent  delight  to  fin  ; 
Nor  blame  the  Poet  if  he  flip  aflde 
Sometimes  lafcivioufly,  if  not  too  wide. 
But  hold  your  fans  clofe,  and  then  frnile  at  eafe ; 
A  cruel  fcene  did  never  lady  pleafe. 
Nor,  gentlemen,  pray  be  not  you  difpleas'd, 
Tho'  we  prefent-fome  men  fooPd,  fome  difeas'd, 
Some  drunk,  fome  mad  :  We  mean  not  you,  you're 

free  ; 

We  tax  no  further  than  our  comedy  ; 
You  are  our  friends  -,  fit  noble  then,  and  fee ! 


1 


1  Nor  to  remembrance  our  late  errors  call, 

Becaufe  this  day  nuirt  Spaniards  all  again.]  This  part  of  the 
Prologue  ieems  to  refer  to  the  ill  fuccefs  of  Tome  tragedy,  founded  on 
a  Spanifh  (lory,  which  had  then  been  preferred  to  the  publick. 

2  Ware  veftals  all.']    The  context  very  evidently  requires  the 
change  which  Mr.  Sympfon  firft  fuggefted  here.  Seivard. 
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DRAMATIS      PERSONA, 

MEN. 
Duke  of  Medina. 
Juan  de  Caftro,  a  Spani/h  colonel. 


Michael  Perez,  the  Copper  Captain. 

Leon,  brother  to  Altea^  and  by  her  contrivance  married 

to  Margarita. 
Cacafogo,  a  rich  ufurer. 

WOMEN. 

Margarita,  a  wanton  lady,  married  to  Leon,  by  whomjhs 

is  reclaimed. 
Altea,  her  fervant. 
Clara,  a  Spanijh  lady. 

Eftifania,  a  woman  of  intrigue^  married  to  Perez. 
Three  old  Ladies. 
An  Old  Woman,  and  Maid. 


SCENE,    SPAIN. 


Rule 


Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife. 


ACT          I. 

Enter  Juan  de  Caftro  and  Michael  Perez. 

Perez.     A     R  E  your  companies  full,  colonel  ? 

/-\          Juan.  No,  not  yet,  Sir ; 
+-   JL   Nor  will  not  be  this  month  yet,  as  I 

reckon. 

How  rifes  your  command  ? 
Perez.  We  pick  up  ftill, 

And,  as  our  monies  hold  out,  we  have  meri  come : 
About  that  time  I  think  we  mail  be  full  too. 
Many  young  gallants  go. 

Juan.   And  unexpcrienc'd  : 
The  wars  are  dainty  dreams  to  young  hot  fpirits; 
Time  and  experience  will  allay  thofe  vifions. 
We  have  ftrange  things  to  fill  our  numbefs  : 
There's  one  don  Leon,  a  ftrong  goodly  fellow  J, 
Recommended  to  me  from  fome  noble  friends, 
For  my  Alferes  4 ;  had  you  but  feen  his  perfon, 
And  what  a  giant's  promife  it  protefteth  ! 

Perez.  I've  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  hath  ferv'd 

before  too. 

Juan.  But  no  harm  done,  nor  never  meant,  don 
Michael, 

*  A  ftrange  goodly  fellow .}  The  variation  in  the  text  was  propofed 
by  Theobald,  and  rejected  by  Seward. 

*  Alftra.}  Enfigu.   Spanifh.  £. 

D  d  4  That 
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That  came  to  my  ears  yef.     Afk  him  a  queftiony 
He  blulhes  like  a  girl,  and  anfwers  little, 
To  the  point  lefs  •,  he  wears  a  fword,  a  good  one, 
And  good  cloaths  too  ;  he's  whole-fkin'd,  has  no  hure 

yet; 

Good  promifmg  hopes  ;  I  never  yet  heard  certainly 
Of  any  gentleman  that  faw  him  angry. 

Perez.  Prefer  ve  him  •,  he'll  conclude  a  peace  if  need 
Many  as  ftrong  as  he  will  go  along  with  us 5, 
That  fwear  as  valiantly  as  heart  can  wifh, 
Their  mouths  charg'd  with  fix  oaths  at  once,  and  whol 

ones, 

That  make  the  drunken  Dutch  creep  into  mole-hills 
'Juan.  'Tis  true,fuch  we  muft  look  for.  But,  Mid 

Perez, 

When  heard  you  of  donna  Margarita,  the  great  heirefs  i 
Perez.  I  hear  every  hour  of  her,  tho'  I  never  fa\ 

her  ; 

She  is  the  main  difcourfe.    Noble  don  Juan  deCaftr 
How  happy  were  that  man  could  catch  this  wench  uj 
And  live  at  eafe  !  She's  fair  and  young,  and  wealthy, 
Infinite  wealthy,  and  as  gracious  too 
In  all  her  entertainments,  as  men  report. 

Juan.  But  (he  is  proud,  Sir,  that  I  know  for  certaii 
And  that  comes  feldom  without  wantonnefs : 
He  that  mail  marry  her,  muft  have  a  rare  hand. 
Perez.  'Would  I  were  married  ^  I  would  find  tl 

wifdom 

With  a  light  rein  to  rule  my  wife.     If  ever  woman 
Of  the  moft  fubtile  mould  went  beyond  me, 
I'd  give  the  boys  leave  to  hoot  me  out  o'th'  parifh. 

5  Many  as  ftrong  as  be  will  go  along  <witb  us.  ]  Mr.  Theobald  for 
ftrong  would  fubftitutey?m»£f  ;  and  Mr.  Seward,  who  alters  the  text 
to  jtout,  fays,  '  I  believe  whoever  fully  cohfiders  the  context,  where 
"  Jlrength  of  body  had  before  been  mentioned  as  joined  with  cowardice, 
*  will  think  with  me,  thaty?o«/  either  was  or  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
'  the  original.'  This  belief  <&  what  ought  to  have  been  betrays  Mr. 
Seward  into  numberlefs  arbitrary  variations,  though  he  feldom  is  in- 
genuous enough  to  mention  them. — We  apprehend  Jlrong  to  be  the 
right  word,  and  to  be  uied  here  ironically. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir, 

There  be  two  gentlewomen  attend  to  fpeak  with  you. 

Juan.  Wait  on  'em  in. 

Perez.  Are  they  two  handfome  women  ? 

Serv.  Theyfeem  fo,  very  handfome;  but  they're 
veil'd,  Sir. 

Perez.  Thou  put'ft  fugar  in  my  mouth ;  how  it 

melts  with  me ! 
I  love  a  fweet  young  wench. 

Juan.  Wait  on  them  in,  I  fay.  [Exit  Servant. 

Perez.  Don  Juan ! 

Juan.  How  you  itch,  Michael !  how  you  burnifh ! 
Will  not  this  foldier's  heat  out  of  your  bones  yet  ? 
Do  your  eyes  glow  now  ? 

Perez.  There  be  two. 

Juan.  Say,  honefl ; 
What  fhame  have  you  then 6  ? 

Perez.  I  would  fain  fee  that : 

I've  been  i'th' Indies  twice,  andhavefeen  ftrange  things^ 
But,  two  honeft  women  ! One  I  read  of  once. 

Juan.  Prithee,  be  modeft. 

Perez.  I'll  be  any  thing  ! 

Enter  Servant,  Clara,  and  Eftifania,  veil'd. 
Juan.  You're  welcome,  ladies. 
Perez.  Both  hooded  !  I  like  'em  well  tho*. 
They  come  not  for  advice  in  law  fure  hither  ! 
May  be  they'd  learn  to  raife  the  pike  ;  I'm  for  'em. 
They're  very  modeft  ;  'tis  a  fine  preludium. 

Juan.  With  me,  or  with  this  gentleman,  would  you 

fpeak,  lady  ? 
Clara.  With  you,  Sir,  as  I  guefs ;  Juan  de  Caftro. 

6  What  ihamebavej/ou  then?~\  Mr.  Theobald  rends  flare,  and  the 
fame  change  was  fuggefted  by  an  ingenious  friend.  But  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  for  it.  How  will  you  be  ajbatnd  if  you  offer  rudenefs  to  women 
of  virtue  ?  Juan  is  a  good  character,  and  the  lentiment  very  proper 
for  him.  Seivard. 

The  meaning  may  be,  *  how  will  you  be  difgraced,  if  you  offer 
'  gallantry,  where  it  will  not  be  accepted.' 

Perez. 
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Perez.  Her  curtain  opens  ;  me's  a  pretty  gentle- 
woman. 

Juan.  I  am  the  man,  and  mail  be  bound  to  fortune, 
I  may  do  any  fervice  to  your  beauties. 

Clara.  Captain,  I  hear  you're  marching  down  to 

Flanders, 
To  ferve  the  Catholick  king. 

Juan.  I  am,  fweet  lady. 

Clara.  I  have  a  kinfman,  and  a  noble  friend, 
Employ'd  in  thofe  wars  •,  may  be,  Sir,  you  know  him ; 
Don  Campufano,  captain  of  carbines, 
To  whom  I  would  requeft  your  noblenefs 
To  give  this  poor  remembrance.  [Gives  a  letter* 

,   Juan.  I  mail  do  it ; 
I  know  the  gentleman,  a  moft  worthy  captain. 

Clara.  Something  in  private. 

Juan.  Step  afide:  I'll  ierve  thee.  [Ex.  Juan  and  Cla. 

Perez.  Prithee,  let  me  fee  thy  face. 

Eftif.  Sir,  you  muft  pardon  me : 
Women  of  our  fort,  that  maintain  fair  memories 7, 
And  keep  fufpect  off  from  their  chaftities, 
Had  need  wear  thicker  veils. 

Perez.  I  am  no  blafter  of  a  lady's  beauty, 
Nor  bold  intruder  on  her  fpecial  favours  ; 
I  know  how  tender  reputation  is, 
And  with  what  guards  it  ought  to  be  preferv'd,  lady  \ 
You  may  to  me. 

Eftif.  You  muft  excufe  me,  Signior ; 
I  come  not  here  to  fell  myfelf. 

Perez.  As  I'm  a  gentleman ! 
By  th'  honour  of  a  foldier ! 

Eftif.  I  believe  you  ; 

I  pray  you  be  civil  -,  I  believe  you'd  fee  me, 
And  when  you've  feen  me  I  believe  you'll  like  me ; 
But  in  a  ftrange  place,  to  a  ftranger  too, 
As  if  I  came  on  purpofe  to  betray  you  ! 
Indeed,  I  will  not. 

Perez.  I  mail  love  you  dearly ; 

7  Fair  memories.]  /'.  e.  Fair  chara&ers. 

And 
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And  'tis  a  fin  to  fling  away  affe&ion : 

I  have  no  miftrefs,  no  defire  to  honour 

Any  but  you. — Will  not  this  oyfter  open  ? — 

I  know  not,  you  have  ftruck  me  with  your  modefty— 

She  will  draw  fure — fo  deep,  and  taken  from  me 

All  the  defire  I  might  beftow  on  others 

Quickly,  before  they  come  ! 

Eftif.  Indeed,  I  dare  not : 
But,  fince  I  fee  you're  fo  defirous,  Sir, 
To  view  a  poor  face  that  can  merit  nothing 
But  your  repentance 

Perez.  It  muft  needs  be  excellent. 

Eftif.  And  with  what  honefty  you  afk  it  of  me  ; 
When  I  am  gone  let  your  man  follow  me, 
And  view  what  houfe  I  enter  •,  thither  come  •, 
For  there  I  dare  be  bold  to  appear  open, 
And,  as  I  like  your  virtue  us  carriage  then, 

Enter  Juan,  Clara,  and  Servant. 

I  mall  be  able  to  give  welcome  to  you. 

Sh'  hath  done  her  bufmefs  ;  I  muft  rake  my  leave,  Sir. 
Perez.  I'll  kifs  your  fair  white  hand,  and  thank  you, 

lady: 

My  man  mail  wait,  and  I  fliall  be  your  fervant. 
Sirrah,  come  near  •,  hark  ! 

Serv.  I  mail  do  it  faithfully.  [£*//,* 

Juan.  You  will  command  me  no  more  fervices  ? 
Clara.  To  be  careful  of  your  noble  health,  dear  Sir, 
That  I  may  ever  honour  you. 

Juan.  I  thank  you, 

And  kifs  your  hands.     Wait  on  the  ladies  down  there ! 

[Exeunt  ladies  and  Servant. 

Perez.  You  had  the  honour  to  fee  the  face  that  came 

to  you  ? 
Juan.  And  'twas  a  fair  one  j  what  was  yours,  don 

Michael  ? 
Perez.  Mine  was  i*  th'  eclipfe,   and  had   a   cloud 

drawn  over  it ; 
But,  I  believe,  well,  and  I  hope  'tis  handfome; 

She 
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She  had  a  hand  would  flir  a  holy  hermit. 

Juan.  You  know  none  of  'em  ? 

Perez.  No. 

Juan.  Then  I  do,  captain ; 
But  I'll  fay  nothing  till  I  fee  the  proof  on't. 
Sit  clofe  don  Perez,  or  your  worfhip's  caught : 
I  fear  a  Hy 8. 

Perez.  Were  thofe  me  brought  love-letters  ? 

Juan.  A  packet  to  a  kinfman  now  in  Flanders. 
Yours  was  very  modeft,  methought. 

Perez.  Some  young  unmanag'd  thing ; 
But  1  may  live  to  fee 

Juan.  'Tis  worth  experience. 
Let's  walk  abroad,  and  view  our  companies.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sancbio  and  Alonzo* 

Sane.  What,  are  you  for  the  wars,  Alonzo  ? 

Alon.  It  may  be  ay, 

It  may  be  no  ;  e'en  as  the  humour  takes  me. 
If  I  find  peace  among  the  female  creatures, 
And  eafy  entertainment,  I'll  flay  at  home  ; 
I'm  not  fo  far  oblig'd  yet  to  long  marches 
And  mouldy  bifcuits,  to  run  mad  for  honour. 
When  you're  all  gone,  I  have  my  choice  before  me. 

Sane.  Of  which  hofpital  thou'lt  fweat  in.  Wilt  thou 
Never  leave  whoring  ? 

Alon.  There  is  lefs  danger  in't  than  gunning,  San- 

chio  : 

Tho'  we  be  mot  fometimes,  the  mot's  not  mortal ; 
Befides,  it  breaks  no  limbs. 

Sane .  But  it  difables  'em  -,  doft  thou  fee  how  thou 

pull'ft 
Thy  legs  after  thee,  as  they  hung  by  points  ? 

Alon.  Better  to  pull  'em  thus,  than  walk  on  wooden' 
ones ;  

8  I  fear  a  fly.]  Both  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Sympfon  make  a 
query  about  this.  I  fuppofe  it  a  metaphor  taken  from  fifning  with 
Jiia.  Seivard. 

We  apprehend  fy  alludes  to  fome  common  faying  in  the  time  of 
our  Authors.  It  obvioufly  implies  a  trick ;  mufca,  mofca,  zfo. 

Serve 
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Serve  bravely  for  a  billet  to  fupport  me 

Sane.  Fy,  fy  !  'tis  bafe. 

Alon.  Doft  thou  count  it  bafe  to  fuffer  ? 
Suffer  abundantly  ?  'tis  the  crown  of  honour 
you  think  it  nothing  to  lie  twenty  days 
Under  a  furgeon's  hands,  that  has  no  mercy 

Sane.  As  thou  haft  done,  I'm  fure.   But  I  perceive 
now 

Why  you  defire  to  flay .  the  Orient  heirefs, 
The  Margarita,  Sir! 

Alon.  I  would  I  had  her. 

Sane.  They  fay  (he'll  marry. 

Alon.  Yes,  I  think  fhe  will. 

Sane.  And  marry  fuddenly,  as  report  goes  too! 
She  fears  her  youth  will  not  hold  out,  Alonzo. 

Alon.  I  would  I  had  the  Iheathing  on't. 

Sane.  They  fay  too 
She  has  a  greedy  eye,  that  muft  be  fed 
With  more  than  one  man's  meat. 

Alon.  Would  fhe  were  mine ! 
I'd  cater  for  her  well  enough.     But,  Sanchio, 
There  be  too  many  great  men  that  adore  her ; 
Princes,  and  princes'  fellows,  that  claim  privilege 

Sane.  Yet  thofe  ftand  off  i'  th'  way  of  marriag^  5 
To  be  tied  to  a  man's  pleafure  is  a  fecond  labour. 

Alon.  Sh'has  bought  a  brave  houfe  here  in  town. 

Sane.  I've  heard  ib. 

Alon.  If  fhe  convert  it  now  to  pious  ufes, 
And  bid  poor  gentlemen  welcome  ! 

Sane.  When  comes  fhe  to  it  ? 

Alon.  Within  thefe  two  days  ;  {he's  i'  th'  country 

yet, 
And  keeps  the  nobleft  houfe  ! 

Sane.  Then  there's  fome  hope  of  her. 
Wilt  thou  go  my  way  ? 

Alon.  No,  no,  I  muft  leave  you, 
And  repair  to  an  old  gentlewoman 
That  has  credit  with  her,  that  can  fpeak  a  good  word. 

Sane.  Send  thee  good  fortune  !  but  make  thy  body 
found  firft. 

Alon. 
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Alon.  I  am  a  foldier,  and  too  found  a  body 
Becomes  me  not.    Farewell,  Sanchio  !  [Exeunt. 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Michael  Perez. 

Seru.  'Tis  this  or  that  houfe,  or  Pve  loft  my  aim ; 
They're  both  fair  buildings.   She  walk'd  plaguy  faft  j 

Enter  EJlifania. 

And  hereabouts  I  loft  her.     Stay !  that's  me, 
'Tis  very  fhe.     She  makes  me  a  low  court'fy. 
Let  me  note  the  place ;  the  ftreet  I  well  remember. 
She's  in  again.    Certain  fome  noble  lady :    [Exit  Eft  if. 
How  happy  mould  I  be  if  me  love  my  mafter ! 
A  wondrous  goodly  houfe  ;  here  are  brave  lodgings, 
And  I  mail  deep  now  like  an  emperor, 
And  eat  abundantly.     I  thank  my  fortune  ! 
I'll  back  with  fpeed,  and  bring  him  happy  tidings. 

[Exit. 
Enter  three  old  Ladies. 

1  Lady.  What  mould  it  mean,  that  in  fuch  hafte 

we're  fent  for  ? 

2  Lady.  Belike  the  lady  Margaret  has  fome  bufmels 
She'd  break  to  us  in  private. 

3  Lady.  It  mould  feem  fo. 

'Tis  a  good  lady,  and  a  wife  young  lady, 

2  Lady.  And  virtuous  enough  too,  J  warrant  ye, 
For  a  young  woman  of  her  years  :  'Tis  pity 

To  load  her  tender  age  with  too  much  virtue. 

3  Lady.  'Tis  more  ibmetimes  than  we  can  well  away 

with  9. 

9  Well  away  ivith.~\  This  mode  of  expreffion  needs  no  explanation  ; 
we  fhall  only  obfcrve,  that  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  our  ancient 
writeis.  In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  ad  iii.  fcene  ii.  Shallow 
iays,  '  {he  could  never  away  with  me.''  And  among  «  The  orders 
thought  meete  by  her  mzjeftie  to  be  executed  throughout  the  counties 
of  this  realme,  in  fuch  townes,  villages,  and  other  places,  as  are  or 
may  be  hereafter  infected  with  the  plague,  for  the  ftay  of  further 
increafe  of  the  f.ime,'  B.  L.  410.  printed  by  Barker,  is  a  receipt  '  for 
women  with  child,  or  fuch  as  be  delicate  and  tender,  and  cannot 
aixay  ivitb  taking  medicines.1  R. 

Enter 
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Enter  Altea. 

Altea.  Good  morrow,  ladies  ! 
AH.  Morrow,  my  good  madam  ! 

*Ma°rgaret7  "*  fweet  ^"S  bea^y,  lady 
2  Lady.  Has  fte  flept  well  after  her  walk  laft  night  ? 
Jr*'^  her  dreams  gentle  to  her  mind  ?    B 
Altea.  All's  well ; 

She's  very  well ;  me  fent  for  you  thus  fuddenly 
To  give  her  counfel  in  a  bufmefs 
That  much  concerns  her. 

2  Lady.  She  does  well  and  wifely, 
To  afk  the  counfel  of  the  ancient'ft,  madam  • 
Our  years  have  run  thro'  many  things  me  knows  not. 

Altea.  She  would  fain  marry. 

1  Lady.  'Tis  a  proper  calling, 

And  well  befeems  her  years.  W  ho  would  me  yoke  with  ? 

A  Alte^'  7hat's  ieft  to  ar§ue  on-  l  Pray come  in> 

And  break  your  fad  ;  drink  a  good  cup  or  two 

To  ftrengthen  your  underftandings ;  then  fhe'll  tell  ye. 

2  Lady.  And  good  wine  breeds  good  counfel  -  we'll 

yield  to  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Juan  de  Caflro  and  Leon. 

Juan.  Have  you  feen  any  fervice  ? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Juan.  Where? 

Leon.  Every  where. 

Juan.  What  office  bore  you  ? 

Lion.  None ;  I  was  not  worthy. 

Juan.  What  captains  know  you  ? 

Leon.  None  ;  they  were  above  me. 

Juan.  Were  you  ne'er  hurt  ? 

Leon.  Not  that  I  well  remember, 
But  once  I  Hole  a  hen,  and  then  they  beat  me. 
Pray  afk  me  no  long  queftions ;  I've  an  ill  memory. 

Juan.  This  is  an  afs.     Did  you  ne'er  draw  your 
fword  yet  ? 

Leon. 
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Leon.  Not  to  do  any  harm,  I  thank  Heav'n  for't. 
Juan.  Nor  ne'er  ta'en  prifoner  ? 
Leon.  No,  I  run  away, 
For  I  had  ne'er  no  money  to  redeem  me. 
Juan.  Can  you  endure  a  drum  ? 
-Leon.  It  makes  my  head  ake. 
Juan.  Are  you  not  valiant  when  you're  drunk  ? 
Leon.  I  think  not ; 
But  I  am  loving,  Sir. 

Juan.  What  a  lump  is  this  man ! 
Was  your  father  wife  ? 

Leon.  Too  wife  for  me,  I'm  fure  ; 
For  he  gave  all  he  had  to  my  younger  brother. 

Juan.  That  was  no  foolim  part,  I'll  bear  you  witnefs, 
Canft  thou  lie  with  a  woman  ? 

Leon.  I  think  I  could  make  fhift,  Sir  j 
But  I  am  bamful. 
Juan.  In  the  night  ? 
Leon.  I  know  not  -, 
Darknefs  indeed  may  do  fome  good  upon  me. 

Juan.  Why  art  thou  fent  to  me  to  be  my  officer, 
Ay,  and  commended  too,  when  thou  dar'ft  not  fight  ? 

Leon.  There  be  more  officers  of  my  opinion, 
Or  I  am  cozen'd,  Sir  ;  men  that  talk  more  too. 
Juan.  How  wilt  thou  'fcape  a  bullet  ? 
Leon.  Why,  by  chance  ; 

They  aim  at  honourable  men  -,  alas,  I'm  none,  Sir. 
Juan.  This  fellow  has  fome  doubts  in's  talk,  that 
ftrike  me  •, 

Enttr  Alonzo. 
He  cannot  be  all  fool.     Welcome,  Alonzo  ! 

Alon.  What  have  you  got  there  ?  Temperance  into 
Your  company  ?  the  fpirit  of  peace  ?  we  (hall  have 
wars 

Enter  Cacafogo. 

By  the  ounce  then.    Oh,  here's  another  pumpion  •, 
Let  him  loofe  for  luck  fake,  the  cramm'd  fon 
Of  a  ftarv'd  ufurer,  Cacafogo ; 
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Both  their  brains  butter'd  cannot  make  too  fpoonfuls. 

Cac.  My  father's  dead  ;  I  am  a  man  of  war  too, 
Monies,  demefnes  ;  I've  mips  at  fea  too,  captains. 
Juan.  Take  heed  o'  th'  Hollanders :  your  mips  may 

leak  elfe. 

Cac.  I  fcorn  the  Hollanders  •,  they  are  my  drunkards. 
Alon.  Put  up  your  gold,  Sir  -,  I  will  borrow  it  elfe. 
Cac.  I'm  fatisfied,  you  mall  not.— Come  out ;  I 

know  thee ; 

Meet  mine  anger  inftantly  ! 
Leon.  I  never  wrong'd  you. 
Cac.  Thou  haft  wrong'd  mine  honour ; 
Thou  look'dft  upon  my  miftrefs  thrice  lafcivioufly  • 
I'll  make  it  good. 

Juan.  Do  not  heat  yourfelf ;  you  will  furfeit. 
Cac.  Thou  won'ft  my  money  too,   with  a  pair  of 

bale  bones, 

In  whom  there  was  no  truth  ;  for  which  I  beat  thee, 
I  beat  thee  much  ;  now  I  will  hurt  thee  dangeroully ; 
This  mall  provoke  thee.  \_Heftrikes. 

Alon.  You  ftruck  too  low  by  a  foot,  Sir. 
Juan.  You  muft  get  a  ladder  when  you'd  beat  this 

fellow. 

'Leon.  I  cannot  chufe  butkick  again ;  pray  pardon  me ! 
Cac.  Hadft  thou  not  afk'd  my  pardon,  1  had  kill'd 

thee. 

I  leave  thee  as  a  thing  defpis'd  !  Safe  las  manes  a  voflra- 

Seignoria  10  /  [Exit. 

Alon.  You've  'fcap'd  by  miracle  j  there  is  not,  in 

all  Spain, 
A  ipirit  of  mote  fury  than  this  fire-drake. 

Leon.  I  fee  he's  hafty  ;  and  I'd  give  him  leave 
To  beat  me  foundly,  if  he'd  take  my  bond. 
Juan.  What  (hall  I  do  with  this  fellow  ? 
Alon.  Turn  him  off: 
He  will  infect  the  camp  with  cowardice, 
If  he  go  with  thee. 

Juan.  About  fome  week  hence,  Sir, 

10  Affolti  manui  a  <vojira  finiare  a  ma:jlre.1  1  nave  put  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's corredion  of  this  into  the  text.  SetoarJ. 

VOL.  III.  Ee  If 
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If  I  can  hit  upon  no  abler  officer, 
You  fhall  hear  from  me. 

Leon.  I  defire  no  better.  .      [Exeunt. 

Enter  Eftifania  and  Perez. 

Perez.  You've  made  me  now  too  bountiful  amends., 

lady, 

For  your  ftri6t  carriage  when  you  faw  me  firft. 
Thefe  beauties  were  not  meant  to  be  conceal'd  •, 
It  was  a  wrong  to  hide  fo  fweet  an  objecl;  •, 
I  could  now  chide  you,  but  it  fhall  be  thus. 
No  other  anger  ever  touch  your  fweetnefs  ! 

Eftif.  You  appear  to  me  Ib  honeft,  and  fo  civil, 
Without" a  blufh,  Sir,  I  dare  bid  you  welcome. 

Perez,  Now  let  me  afk  your  name. 

Eftif.  'Tis  Eftifania; 
The  heir  of  this  poor  place. 

Perez.  Poor,  do  you  call  it  ? 
There's  nothing  that  I  caft  mine  eyes  upon, 
But  fhews  both  rich  and  admirable  •,  all  the  rooms 
Are  hung  as  if  a  princefs  were  to  dwell  here ; 
The  gardens,  orchards,  every  thing  fo  curious  f 
Is  all  that  plate  your  own  too  ? 

Eftif.  'Tis  but  little, 

Only  for  prefent  ufe  •,  I've  more  and  richer, 
When  need  fhall  callr  or  friends  compel  me  ufe  it.    . 
The  fuits  you  fee  of  all  the  upper  chambers, 
Are  thofe  that  commonly  adorn  the  houfe  :. 
I  think  I  have,  befides,  as  fair  as  Sevil  "y 
Or  any  town  in  Spain,  can  parallel. 

J1  .-,.  as  fair,  as  civil, 

As  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel.]   The  firft  quarto  reads, 

Or  any  town  in  Spain  can  parallel. 

The  fubfequent  editions-  in  attempting  to  correcl  this  mnde  tolerable" 
fenfe  by  changing  or  to  as,  though  Mr.  Sympfon  and  I  agree  that 
they  mittook  the  real  corruption  ;  the  change  of  the  adjective  ci-i.il to 
the  name  of  the  city  gives  fo  much  better  a  reading,  that  we  doubt 
not  of  its  being  the  original.  Upon  confulting  Mr.  Theobald's  mar- 
.gin,  I  find  the  fame  correction  there.  Sward. 

Perez* 
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if  fhe  be  not  married,  I  have  fome  hopes. 
Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Eftif.  You  make  me  blufli  to  anfwer ; 
I  ever  was  accounted  fo  to  this  hour, 
And  that's  the  reafon  that  I  live  retir'd,  Sir. 

PereZ.Then  would  I  counfel  you  to  marry  prefently, 
— If  I  can  get  her,  I  am  made  for  ever — 
For  every  year  you  lofe,  you  lofe  a  beauty  ; 
A  hufband  now,  an  honeft  careful  hufband, 
Were  fuch  a  comfort !  Will  you  walk  above  flairs  ? 

Eftif.  This  place  will  fit  our  talk ;  'tis  fitter  far,  Sir  j 
Above  there  are  day-beds,  and  fuch  temptations 
I  dare  not  truft,  Sir. — 

Perez.  She's  excellent  wife  withal  too. — 

Eftif.  You  nam'd  a  hufband  •,  I  am  not  fo  flndl.  Sir, 
Nor  tied  unto  a  virgin's  folitarinefs, 
But  if  an  honeft,  and  a  noble  one, 
Rich,  and  a  foldier  (for  fo  I've  vow'd  he  mall  be) 
Were  offer'd  me,  I  think  I  fhould  accept  him ; 
But,  above  all,  he  muft  love. 

Perez.  He  were  bafe  elle. — 
There's  comfort  minifter'd  in  the  word  foldier: 
How  fweetly  mould  I  live  ! 

Eftif.  I'm  not  fo  ignoramy 
But  that  I  know  well  how  to  be  commanded, 
And  how  again  to  make  mylelf  obey'd,  Sir. 
I  wafte  but  little,  I  have  gather' d  much  ; 
My  rial  not  the  lefs  worth,  when  'tis  fpent, 
If  fpent  by  my  direction  ;  to  pleafe  my  hufband^ 
I  hold  it  as  indifferent  in  my  duty,          ^ 
To  be  his  maid  i'  th'  kitchen,  or  his  cook, 
As  in  the  hall  to  know  myfelf  the  miftrefs. 

Perez.  Sweet,  rich,  and  provident !  now  fortune  flick 
/  to  me  ! — 

I  am  a  foldier,  and  a  batchelor,  lady  -, 
And  fuch  a  wife  as  you  I  could  love  infinitely  : 
They  that  ule  many  words,  fome  are  deceitful-, 
I  long  to  be  a  hufband,  and  a  good  one  j 
For  'tis  moll  certain  I  mail  make  a  precedent 

E  e  2  For 
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For  all  that  follow  me  to  love  their  ladies. 
I'm  young  you  fee,  able  I'd  have  you  think  too  ; 
IPt  pleafe  you  know,  try  me,  before  you  take  me, 
'Tis  true,  I  mail  not  meet  in  equal  wealth 
With  you  ;.  but  jewels,  chains,  fuch  as  the  war 
Has  giv'n  me,  a  thoufand  ducats  I  dare  prefume  on 
In  ready  gold,  (now  as  your  care  may  handle  it) 
As  rich  cloaths  too  as  any  he  bears  arms,  lady  ! 

E-ftif.  You're  a  true  gentleman, and  fair,  I  fee  by  you ^ 
And  fuch  a  man  I'd  rather  take 

Perez.  Pray  do  fo ! 
I'll  have  a  prieft  o'  th'  fudden. 

Eflif.  And  as  fuddenly 
You  will  repent  too. 

Perez.  I'll  be  hang'd  or  drown'd  firft^ 
By  this,  and  this,  and  this  kifs  ! 

Eft  if.  You're  a  flatterer ; 

But  I  muft  fay  there  was  fomething  when  I  faw  you  firfl, 
In  that  moll  noble  face,  that  ilirr'd  my  fancy.     , 

Perez.  I'll  ftir  it  better  ere  you  fleep,  fweet  lady. 
I'll  fend  for  all  my  trunks  and  give  up  all  to  you, 
Into  your  own  difpofe,  before  I  bed  you  -, 
And  then,  fweet  wench 

Eflif.  You  have  the  art  to  cozen  me,         \Exeuni. 


A      G     T        I!. 

Enter  Margarita,  two  Ladies,  and  dltea. 

I  Tdown,  and  give  meyour  opinions  ferioufly. 
i  Lady.  You  fay  you  have  a  mind   to 

marry,  lady  ? 
IVIarg.  'Tis  true,  I  have,  for  to  preferve  my  credit ; 
Yet  not  fo  much  for  that  as  for  my  itate,  ladies; 
Conceive  me  right,  there  lies  the  main  o'  th'  queiiion  : 
Credit  I  can  redeem,  money  will  imp  it ; 
But  when  my  money's  gone,  when  the  kw 
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Seize  that,  and  for  incontinency  ftrip  me  of  all  ? 

1  Lady.  D'ye  find  your  body  Ib  malicious  that  way  ? 
Marg.  I  find  it  as  all  bodies  are  that  are  youno-  and 

lufty, 

Lazy,  and  high  fed  ;  I  defire  my  pleafure, 
And  pleafure  I  muft  have. 

2  Lady.  'Tis  fit  you  mould  have  •, 
Your  years  require  it,  and  'ds  necefiary, 
As  neceflary  as  meat  to  a  young  lady  ; 
Sleep  cannot  nourifh  more, 

1  Lady.  But  might  not  all  this  be,   and  keep  you 

fingle  ? 

You  take  away  variety  in  marriage, 
Th'  abundance  of  the  pleafure  you  are  barr'd  then  ; 
Is't  not  abundance  that  you  aim  at  ? 

Marg.  Yesj 
Why  was  I  made  a  woman  ? 

2  Lady.  And  ev'ry  day  a  new  ? 

Marg.  Why  fair  and  young,  but  to  ufe  it  ? 

1  Lady.  You're  ftill  i'  th'  right  j  why  mould  you 

marry  then  ? 
Altea.  Becaufe  a  huiband  flops  all  doubts  in  this 

point, 
And  clears  all  paffages. 

2  Lady.  What  hufband  mean  ye  ? 

Altea.  A  hufband  of  an  eaiy  faith  I4.,  a  fool, 

11  Altea.  A  bujland  of  an  eafy  faith.  ~\  Tfii»  part  of 'Altea  is  given 
to  the  Fourth  Lady  in  the  fir  it  quarto.  She  is  the  plotter,  and  filter 
fo  Leon  ;  but  the  players,  probably  to  contract  the  number  of  cna- 
ra&ers,  gave  her  whole  part  to  Altea;  and  with  fo  much  judgment, 
that  I  queltion  whether  they  had  not  the  Author's  approbation,  a;  J 
therefore  I  (hall  not  alter  it.  St--wd. 

We  fliould  be  glad  to  know  how  this  approbation,  which  Mr. 
Seward  makes  no  queftion  of  the  Author's  giving,  was  communicated  ; 
as  it  mull  have  been  fent  from  the  Elyzian  Fields ;  f;nce  Fletcher 
died  fifteen  years  before  this  firft  qu;rto  was  printed  j  fubfequent 
to  which  the  variation  of  the  interlocutors  was  made.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Seward  "  intended  the  anachronifm,"  to  render  the  cucuaiilance 
"  more  droll  and  laughable."  See  note  44,  on  Humorous  Lieutenant, 
p.  81.  of  this  vol.  The  approbation,  however,  was  totally  undderved  ; 
for,  in  this  firft  quarto,  the  characters  are  itrangely  jumbled  together  ; 
the  fame  perfon  being,  in  the  very 'fame  fceae,  fometimes  called 
E  e  3  Altea, 
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Made  by  her  wealth,  and  moulded  to  her  pleafure  j 
One,  tho'~he  fee  himfelf  become  a  monfter, 
Shall  hold  the  doer,  and  entertain  the  maker.  • 
2  Lady.  You  grant  there  may  be  fuch  a  man. 

1  Lady.  Yes,  marry ; 

But  how  to  bring  'em  to  this  rare  perfection. 

2  Lady.  They  muft  be  choienfo  j  things  of  no  honour. 
Nor  outward  honefty. 

Marg.  No,  'tis  no  matter  •, 
I  care  not  what  they  are,  fo  they  be  lufty, 

2  Lady.  Methinks  now^  a  rich  lawyer  \  fome  fuch 

fellow, 

That  carries  credit  and  a  face  of  awe, 
But  lies  with  nothing  but  his  clients'  bufinefs. 

Marg.  No,  there's  no  trufiing  them  ;  they  are  top 

fubtle  ; 
The  law  has  moulded  'em  of  natural  mifchief. 

i  Lady.  Then,  fome  grave  governor, 
Some  man  of  honour,  yet  an  eafy  man. 

Marg.  If  he  have  honour,  I'm  undone ;  I'll  none 

fuch: 
I'll  have  a  lully  man  ;  honour  will  cloy  me. 

Altea.  'Tis  fit  you  mould,  lady  ; 
And  to  that  end,  with  fearch  and  wit,  and  labour, 
I've  found  one  out,  a  right  one  and  a  perfect ; 
He's  made  as  fljong  as  brafs,  is  'of  brave  years  too, 
And  doughty  of  complexion. 

Marg.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  a  foldier  ;  as  gentle  as  you'd  wifh, 

him  ; 
A  good  fellow,  wears  good  cloaths. 

Marg.  Thofe  I'll  allow  him  ; 
They  are  for  my  credit.     Does  he  underftand 
But  little  ? 

Altea.  Very  little. 

Marg.  'Tis  the  better. 

Jf/fea,  fometimes  Fourth  Lady.  This  Mr.  Scward  does  not  feem  to 
have  known.  The  plot,  however,  feems  to  give  the  whole  part  to 
AJtea. 

Have 
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Have  not  the  wars  bred  him  up  to  anger  ? 

Altea.  No  ; 

He  will  not  quarrel  with  a  dog  that  bites  him  ; 
Let  him  be  drunk  or  fober,  he's  one  filence. 

Marg.  H'  has  no  capacity  what  honour  is  ? 
For  that's  the  foldier's  god. 

Altea.  Honour's  a  thing  too  fubtile  for  his  wifdom; 
If  honour  lie  in  eating,  he's  right  honourable. 

Marg.  Is  he  fo  goodly  a  man,  do  you  fay  ? 

Altea.  As  you  mall  fee,  lady  ; 
But,  to  all  this,  he's  but  a  trunk. 

Marg.  I'd  have  him  fo, 
I  mail  add  branches  to  him  to  adorn  him. 
Go,  find  me  out  this  man,  and  let  me  fee  him ; 
If  he  be  that  motion  1J  that  you  tell  me  of, 
And  make  no  more  noife,  I  fliall  entertain  him. 
Let  him  be  here. 

Altea.  He  fhall  attend  your  ladyfhip.         [Exeunt. 

Enter  Juan,  Alonzo,  and  Perez. 

Juan.  Why,  thou  art  not  married  indeed  ? 

Perez.  No,  no  ;  pray  think  fo. 
Alas,  I  am  a  fellow  of  no  reckoning, 
Not  worth  a  lady's  eye  ! 

Alon.  Wouldlt  thou  deal  a  fortune, 
And  make  none  of  all  thy  friends  acquainted  with  it, 
Nor  bid  us  to  thy  wedding  ? 

Perez.  No,  indeed  ! 

There  was  no  wifdom  in't,  to  bid  an  artift, 
An  old  feducer,  to  a  female  banquet  ! 
I  can  cut  up  my  pye  without  your  inftructions. 

Juan.  Was  it  the  wench  i'  th'  veil  ? 

Perez.  Ba/la !  'twas  fhe ; 
The  prettied  rogue  that  e'er  you  look'd  upon, 
The  loving'ft  thief ! 

13  If  be  be  that  motion.]  i.  e.  Puppet.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  fame  fenfe  in  Shakefpeare  and  ben  Jonfon.  In  the  play  of 
Bartholomew  Fair.  Mafter  Pod  is  mentioned  as  Matter  of  the  Motions. 

R. 
E  e  4  Juan. 
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Juan.  And  is  fhe  rich  withal  too  ? 

Perez.  A  mine,  a  mine  !  there  is  no  end  of  wealth, 

colonel. 

I  am  an  afs,  a  bafhful  fool !  Prithee,  colonel, 
How  do  thy  companions  fill  now  ? 

Juan.  You're  merry,  Sir ; 
You  intend  a  fafer  war  at  home,  belike  now  ? 

Perez.  I  do  not  think  I  mall  fight  much  this  year, 

colonel ; 

I  find  myfelf  giv'n  to  my  eafe  a  little. 
I  care  not  if  I  fell  my  foolifh  company  -, 
They're  things  of  hazard. 

Alon.  How  it  angers  me, 
This  fellow  at  firft  fight  mould  win  a  lady, 
A  rich  young  wench  •,  and  I,  that  have  confum'd 
My  time  and  art  in  fearching  out  their  fubtleties, 
Like  a  fool'd  alchemift,  blow  up  my  hopes  flill ! 
When  mall  we  come  to  thy  houfe  and  be  freely  merry  ? 

Perez.  When  I  have  manag'd  her  a  little  more ; 
I  have  a  houfe  to  entertain  an  army. 

Alon.  If  thy  wife  be  fair,  thou'lt  have  few  lefs  come 
to  thee. 

Perez.  But  where  they'll  get  entertainment  is  the 

point,  Signior; 
I  beat  no  drum. 

Alon.  You  need  none  but  her  tabor. 

Perez.  May  be  I'll  march  '*,  after  a  month  or  two, 
To  get  me  a  frelh  ftomach.     I  find,  colonel, 
A  wantonnefs  in  wealth,  mcthinks  I  agree  not  with  ; 
3Tis  fuch  a  trouble  to  be  married  too, 
And  have  a  thoufand  things  of  great  importance, 
Jewels,  and  plares,  and  fooleries,  molefl  me ; 
To  have  a  man's  brains  whimfied  with  his  wealth  ! 
Before,  I  walk'd  contentedly. 

*+  Alon.   You  need  none  but  ktr  tabcr  ; 

May  be  /'//  march,  &c.]  This  whole  fpeech,  all  but  the  firft  line 
of  which  Co  evidently  belongs  to  Perez,  was  given  to  slionzo  in  all 
the  former  editions.  Mr.  Symplon  and  Mr.  Theobald  agreed 
with  me  in  the  emendation.  Sc-irarti. 

Enter 
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Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  miftrefs,  Sir,  is  fick,  becaufe  you're  abfent  j 
She  mourns,  and  wijl  not  eat. 

Perez.  Alas,  my  jewel! 

Come  i'll  go  with  thee.     Gentlemen,  your  fair  leaves ! 
You  lee  I'm  tied  a  little  to  my  yoke ; 
Pray  pardon  me !  'would  ye  had  both  fuch  loving  wives ! 

Juan.  I  thank  you          [Exeunt  Perez  and  Servant. 
For  your  old  boots  !  Never  be  blank,  Alonzo, 
Becaufe  this  fellow  has  outilnpt  thy  fortune  ! 
Tell  me  ten  days  hence  what  he  is,  and  how 
The  gracious  itate  of  matrimony  Hands  with  him. 
Come,  let's  to  dinner.     When  Margarita  comes, 
We'll  vifit  both ;  it  may  be  then  your  fortune.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Margarita^  Altea,  and  Ladies. 

Marg.  Is  he  come  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  madam  ;  h'  has  been  here  this   half- 
hour. 

I've  queftion'd  him  of  all  that  you  can  alk  him, 
And  find  him  as  fit  as  you  had  made  the  man  : 
He'll  make  the  goodlieft  ihadow  for  iniquity! 

Marg.  Have  ye  fearch'd  him,  ladies  ? 

Omnes.  He's  a  man  at  all  points,  a  likely  man! 

Marg.  Call  him.  in,  Altea.  [Exit  Altea. 

Enter  Leon  and  Altea. 

A  man  of  a  good  prefence  !  Pray  you  come  this  way  •, 
Of  a  lufty  body  :  Is  his  mind  fo  tame  ? 

Altea.  Pray  queftion  him  ;  and  if  you  find  him  not 
pit  for  your  purpofe,  (hake  him  off;  there's  no  harm 

done. 

Marg.  Can  you  love  a  young  lady  ?  How  he  blumes ! 
Altea.  Leave  twirling  of  your  hat,  and  hold  your 

head  up, 
And  fpeak  to  th'  lady. 

Legn.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  ; 

I  muft  be  taueht ;  I  know  not  what  it  means,  madam. 

Marg. 
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Marg.  You  mall  be  taught.  And  can  you,  when  fhe 

pleafes, 

Go  ride  abroad,  and  ftay  a  week  or  two  ? 
YOU  mall  have  men  and  horfes  to  attend  you, 
And  money  in  your  purfe. 

Leon.  Yes,  I  love  riding ; 
And  when  I  am  from  home  I  am  fo  merry  ! 

Marg*  Be  as  merry  as  you  will.     Can  you  as  hand* 

fomely, 

When  you  are  fent  for  back,  come  with  obedience. 
And  do  your  duty  to  the  lady  loves  you  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  fure,  I  mall. 

Marg.  And  when  you  fee  her  friends  here, 
Or  noble  kinfmen,  can  you  entertain 
Their  fervants  in  the  cellar,  and  be  bufied, 
And  hold  your  peace,  whate'er  you  fee  or  hear  of? 

Leon.  'Twere  fit  I  were  hang'd  elfe. 

Marg.  Let  me  try  your  kiffes. 
How  the  fool  makes !  I  will  not  eat  you,  Sir. 
Befhrew  my  heart,  he  kiffes  wondrous  manly  ? 
Can  you  do  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Leon.  Indeed,  I  know  not ; 
But  if  your  ladyfhip  will  pleafe  to  inftruct  me. 
Sure  I  fhall  learn. 

Marg.  You  (hall  then  be  inftructed. 
If  I  mould  be  this  lady  that  affects  you, 
Nay,  fay  I  marry  you 

Altea.  Hark  to  the  lady. 

Marg.  What  money  have  you  ? 

Leon.  None,  madam,  nor  friends. 
I  would  do  any  thing  to  ferve  your  ladyfhip. 

Marg.  You  muft  not  look  to  be  my  mafler,  Sir, 
Nor  talk  i'th'  houfe  as  tho'  you  wore  the  breeches  -, 
No,  nor  command  in  any  thing. 

Leon.  I  will  not  •, 
Alas,  I  am  not  able ;  I've  no  wit,  madam. 

Marg.  Nor  do  not  labour  to  arrive  at  any  ; 
'Twill  fpoil  your  head.    I  take  you  upon  charity, 
And  like  a  fervant  you  muft  be  unto  me ; 

As 
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AS  I  behold  your  duty  I  fhall  love  you, 
And,  as  you  obferve  me,  I  may  chance  lie  with  you. 
Can  you  mark  thefe  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  forfooth. 

Marg.  There  is  one  thing? 
That  if  I  take  you  in  I  put  you  from  me. 
Utterly  from  me  -,  you  muft  not  be  faucy, 
No,  nor  at  any  time  familiar  with  me  ; 
Scarce  know  me,  when  I  call  you  not. 

Leon.  I  will  not. 
Alas,  I  never  knew  myfelf  fufficiently. 

Marg.  Nor  mull  not  now. 

Leon.  I'll  be  a  dog  to  pleafeyou. 

Marg.  Indeed,  you  muft  fetch  and  carry  as  I  appoint 
you, 

Leon.  I  were  to  blame  elfe. 

Marg.  Kifs  me  again.    A  flrong  fellow  ! 
There  is  a  vigour  in  his  lips :  If  you  fee  me 
Kifs  any  other,  twenty  in  an  hour,  Sir, 
You  muft  not  ftart,  nor  be  offended. 

Leon.  No, 

Jf  you  kifs  a  thoufand  I  mall  be  contented ; 
It  will  the  better  teach  me  how  to  pleafe  you  ! 

Altea.  I  toid  you,  madam ! 

Marg.  'Tis  the  man  I  wim'd  for. 
The  leis  you  fpeak 

Leon.  I'll  never  fpeak  again,  madam, 
But  when  you  charge  me ;  then  I'll  fpeak  foftly  too. 

Marg.  Get  me  a  prieft  •,  I'll  wed  him  inftanlly. 
But    when    you're    married,    Sir,    you    muft  wait 

upon  me, 
And  fee  you  obferve  my  laws. 

Leon,  Elfe  you  mail  hang  me. 

Marg.  I'll  give  you  better  cloaths  when  you  deferve 

'em. 

Come  in,  and  ferve  for  witnefTes. 
Omnes.  We  mail,  madam. 
Marg.  And  then  away  to  th'  city  prefently  5 
I'll  to  my  new  houfe  and  new  company. 

Leon. 
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Leon.  A  thoufand  crowns  are  thine  •,  and  I'm  a  made 

man. 

rfltea.  Do  not  break  out  too  foon  ! 
Leon.  I  know  my  time,  wench.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Clara  and  Eftif ania,  with  a  paper. 

Clara.  What,  have  you  caught  him  ? 

Eflif.  Yes.' 

Clara.  And  do  you  find  him 
A  man  of  thofe  hopes  that  you  aim'd  at  ? 

Eftif.  Yes,  too; 

And  the  moft  kind  man,  and  the  ableft  alfo 
To  give  a  wife  content !  He's  found  as  old  wine, 
And°to  his  foundnefs  rifes  on  the  palate  ; 
And  there's  the  man  !  I  find  him  rich  too,  Clara; 

Clara.  Haft  thou  married  him  ? 

Eftif.  What,  doft  thou  think  I  fifh  without  a  bait, 

wench  ? 

I  bob  for  fools  :  He  is  mine  own,  I  have  him. 
I  told  thee  what  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout ; 
And,  as  I  caft  it,  fo  1  caught  him  daintily, 
And  all  he  has  I've  ftow'd  at  my  devotion. 

Clara.  Does  thy  lady  know  this  ?  She's  coming  nov/ 

to  town, 
Now  to  live  here  in  this  houfe. 

Eflif.  Let  her  come  •, 

She  mail  be  welcome,  1  am  prepar'd  for  her ; 
She's  mad  fure  if  me  be  angry  at  my  fortune, 
For  what  I  have  made  bold. 

Clara.  Doft  thou  not  love  him  ? 

Eftif.  Yes,  entirely  well, 

As  long  as  there  he  ftays,  and  looks  no  further  • 
Into  my  ends  -,  but  when  he  doubts,  I  hate  him, 
And  that  wife  hate  will  teach  me  how  to  cozen  him  ". 

A  ladv- 


A  lady- 


*s  And  that  'wife  hate  ixtll  teach  me  ho~M  to  cozen  him, 

How  to  decline  their  wives,  &c.]  Mr.  Symplon  agrees  with  me 
that  there  is  certainly  a  line  or  more  ioit  between  theie  two.     The 
ienfe  necefcrry  is  very  clear  from  what  Perez  fays  of  himielf, 
Have  Ifo'longfiudied  the  art  ofthisfex, 

•And 
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A  lady-tamer  he,  and  reads  men  warnings 

How  to  decline  their  wives,  and  curb  their  manners, 

1°  AUt,?  lem  and  ftr°n§  rein  to  their  natures, 
And  holds  he  is  an  afs  not  worth  acquaintance 
That  cannot  mould  a  devil  to  obedience. 
I  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  thefe  opinions, 
And,  as  I  find  his  temper,  I  may  pay  him. 

Enter  Perez. 
Oh,  here  he  is  ;  now  you  mail  fee  a  kind  man 

Perez.  MyEftifania!  mall  we  to  dinner  lamb? 
I  know  thou  ftay'ft  for  me. 

EJlif.   I  cannot  eat  elfe. 

Perez.  I  never  enter,  but  methinks  a  paradife 
Appears  about  me. 

EJiif.  You're  welcome  to  it,  Sir. 

Perez.  I  think  I  have  the  iweeteft  feat  in  Spain 

wench  ; 

Methinks  the  richeft  too.  We'll  eat  i'th'  garden, 
In  one  o'th'  arbours,  (there  'tis  cool  and  pleafant) 
And  have  our  wine  cool'd  in  the  runnino-  fountain 
Who's  that  ? 

Eftif.  A  friend  of  mine,  Sir. 

Perez.  Of  what  breeding  ? 

EJlif.  A  gentlewoman,  Sir. 

Perez.  What  bufinefs  has  jfhe  ? 
Is  me  a  learned  woman  i'  th'  mathematics  ? 
Can  me  tell  fortunes  ? 

Eftif.  More  than  I  know,  Sir. 

Perez.  Or  has  me  e'er  a  letter  from  a  kinfwoman, 
That  muft  be  deliver'd  in  my  abfence,  wife? 
Or  comes  me  from  the  doctor  to  falute  you, 
And  learn  your  health  ?  She  looks  not  like  a  confeflbr. 

And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen  ? 

Have  Iprofejl  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies? 

From  the  frnfe  of  thefe  lines,  therefore,  I  have  ventured  to  form  one, 
which  I  doubt  not  to  be  the  fenfe  of  that  which  is  loir,  and  I  fhall 
keep  as  clcfe  to  his  words  here  as  I  can.  And  for  this  reafon,  in  the 
line,  I  have  inferted,  1  have  us'd  laaj  tamer  inftead  of  woman-tamer, 
and  warnings  inilead  of  le£.iret.  Sev.-are/ 

EM* 
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Eftif.  What  need  all  this  ?  why  are  you  troubled,  Sir? 
What  d'you  fufpeft  ?  fhe  cannot  cuckold  you  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  Sir,  a  very  woman. 

Perez,  Your  very  woman  may  do  very  well,  Sir. 
Toward  the  matter  ;  for,  tho'  fhe  can't  perform  it 
In  her  own  perfon,  fhe  may  do't  by  proxy : 
Your  rareft  jugglers  work  ftill  by  confpiracy. 

Eftif.  Cry  you  mercy,  hufband  !  you  are  jealous  then^ 
And  happily  fufpect  me  ? 

Perez.  No,  indeed,  wife. 

Eftif.  Methinks  you  mould  riot  till  you  have  more 

caufe, 

And  clearer  too*     I'm  fure  youVe  heard  fay,  hufband^ 
A  woman  forc'd  will  free  herfelf  thro'  iron  ; 
A  happy,  calm,  and  good  wife,  dilcontented, 
May  be  taught  tricks. 

Perez.  No,  no,  I  dp  but  jeft  with  you. 

Eftif.  To-morrow,  friend,  I'll  fee  you. 

Clara.  I  fliall  leave  you 
'Till  then,  and  pray  all  may  go  fweetly  with  you.  [Exit. 

Eftif.  Why,  where*  s  this  girl  ?  Who's  at  the  door  ? 

Perez.  Who  knocks  there  ?  [Knock. 

Is't  for  the  king  you  come,  you  knock  fo  boifl'roufly  ? 
Look  to  the  door. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  My  lady !  as  I  live,  miftrefs,  my  lady's  come  ( 
She's  at  the  door  ;  I  peep'd  thro',  and  I  faw  her, 
And  a  flately  company  of  ladies  with  her. 

Eftif.  This  was  a  week  too  foon;  but  I  mufl  meet 

with  her, 

And  fet  a  new  wheel  going,  and  a  fubtile  one^ 
Mufl  blind  this  mighty  Mars,  or  I  am  ruin'd. 

Perez.  What  are  they  at  door  ? 

Eftif.  Such,  my  Michael, 
As  you  may  blefs  the  day  they  enter'd  here  3 
Such  for  our  good! 

Perez.  'Tis  well. 

Eftif..  Nay,  'twill  be  better   - 
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If  you  will  Jet  me  but  difpofe  the  buiinefs 

And  be  a  ftranger  to't,  and  not  difturb  me  • 

What  have  I  now  to  do  but  to  advance  your  fortune 


an 

I  find  thee  a  wife  young  wife. 
Ejlif.  Ill  wife  your  worfhip 
Before  I  leave  you  !-Pray  you  walk  by,  and  fay  no- 

thing, 

,0nly  falute  them,  and  Jeave  the  reft  to  me  Sir  - 
I  was  born  to  make  you  a  man.  '  rEx-f 

Perez.  The  rogue  fpeaks  heartily  ; 
Her  good-will  colours  in  her  cheeks;  I'm  born  to  Jove 

her. 

I  muft  be  gentler  to  thefe  tender  natures  ; 
A  foldier's  rude  harm  words  befit  not  ladies 
Nor  muft  we  talk  to  them  as  we  talk  to  our'officers 
I'll  give  her  way,  for  'tis  for  me  (lie  works  now  • 
I  am  hufband,  heir,  and  all  me  has. 

Enttr  Margarita,  Leon,  Altea,  Ejlif  ania,  and  Ladies. 
Who  are  thefe  ?  what  flaming  things  ?  A  woman 
Of  rare  pretence  !  excellent  fair  !  9fhis  is  too  bio- 
'•  For  a  bawdy-houfe,  too  open-feated  too. 
Ejlif.  My  hufband,  lady  ! 
Marg.  You've  gain'd  a  proper  man. 
Perez.  Whate'er  I  am,  I  am  your  fervant,  lady. 

Eftif.  Sir,  be  rul'd  now,  and  I  mall  make  you  rich  : 
This  is  my  coufin  •,  that  gentleman  dotes  on  her, 
Even  to  death  ;  fee  how  he  obferves  her, 

Perez.  She  is  a  goodly  woman. 
.     Ejlif.  She's  a  mirror, 

But  me  is  poor  ;  me  were  for  a  princess  fide  elfe. 
This  houie  me  has  brought  him  to,  as  to  her  own, 
Preiuming  upon  me,  and  upon  my  courtefy  ; 
(Conceive  me  fhort)  he  knows  not  but  ihe's  wealthy  : 
Or,  if  he  did  know  otherwife,  'twere  all  one, 

He's 
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He's  fo  far  gone. 

Perez.  Forward.     She  has  a  rare  face. 
Eftif.  This  we  muft  carry  with  difcretion,  hufband,. 
And  yield  unto  her  for  four  days. 

Perez.  Yield  our  houfe  up, 
Our  goods,  and  wealth  ? 

Eftif  All  this  is  but  in  feeming, 
To  milk  the  lover  on.     D'you  fee  this  writing  ? 
Two  hundred  pound  a-year,  when  they  are  married^ 
Has  fliefeal'd  to  for  our  good  :  The  time's  unfit  nowj 
I'll  mew  it  you  to-morrow. 

Perez.  All  the  houfe  ? 

Eftif.  All,  all,  and  we'll  remove  too,  to  confirm  him; 
They'll  into  th'  country  fuddenly  again 
After  they're  match'd,  and  then  flie'll  open  to  him. 

Perez,  The  whole   pofieffion,  wife  ?    Look  what 

you  do.- 
A  part  o'th'  houfe  --  • 

Eftif  No,  no,  they  mall  have  all, 
And  take  their  pleafure  too  ;  'tis  for  our  Vantage. 
Why,  what's  four  days  ?  Had  you  a  fitter,  Sir, 
A  neice  or  miitrefs,  that  requir'd  this  courtefy, 
And  mould  I  make  a  fcruple  to  do  you  good  ? 

Perez.  If  eafily  it  would  come  back. 

Eftif.  I  fwear,  Sir, 

As  ealily  as  it  came  on.     Is  it  not  pity  ^ 

To  let  fuch  a  gentlewoman-16  for  a  little  help  ; 
You  Vive  away  no  houfe. 

Perez.  Clear  but  that  queftion. 

Eflif.  I'll  Put  tne  writings  into  your  hand. 

Perez.  Well  then. 

Eftif.  And  you  mail  keep  them  fate. 

Perez.  I'm  fatisffcd.     Would  I'd  the  wench  fo  too 

Eflif  •  When  me  has  married  him, 
So  infinite  his  love  sim^d_unto  Jier, 


1  6  -^_  -  js  it  not  pity  .  n     ^ 

Totefucba  gentlewoman  for  a  little  Mp?-}  i.e.  <  loofyn^ 

•  or  hinder  the  advancement  of  fuch  a  lady,  tor  vvantoffomel. 

•  affiftance.'      Here  the  verb  let  id  ufed  according  to  Us  anc.en 


acceptation. 
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You,  I,  or  any  one  that  helps  at  this  pinch, 
May  have  Heav'n  knows  what. 

Perez.  I'll  remove  the  goods  ftraight, 
And,  take  fome  poor  houfe  by ;  'tis  but  for  four  days.' 

Eftif.  I  have  a  poor  old  friend  ;  there  we'll  be. 
/   Perez.  'Tis  well  then. 

Eftif.  Go  handfomeoff,  and  leave  the  houfe  clear. 

Perez.  Well. 

Eftif.  That  little  fluff  we'll  ufc  fliall  follow  after, 
And  a  boy  to  guide  you.  Peace,  and  we  are  made  both  ! 

[Exit  Perezi 

Marg.  Come,  let's  go  in.     Are  all  the  rooms  kept 
fweet,  wench  ? 

Eftif.  They're  fweet  and  neat. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  your  hufband  ? 

Eftif.  Gone,  madam. 
When  you  come  to  your  own,  he  muft  give  place,  lady. 

Marg.  Well,  fend  you  joy !  You  would  not  let  me 

know't, 
Yet  I  mall  not  forget  you. 

Eftif.  Thank  your  ladyfhip  !  [Exeunt. 


ACT       III. 

Enter  Margarita^  Altea,  and  Boy. 

Altea.   ARE  you  at  eafe  now  ?  is  your  heart  at  reft, 
/JL  Now  you  have  got  a  Ihadow,  an  umbrella, 
To  keep  the  fcorching  world's  opinion 
From  your  fair  credit  ? 

Marg.  I'm  at  peace,  Altea  : 
If  he  continue  but  the  fame  he  mews, 
And  be  a  mafter  of  that  ignorance 
He  outwardly  profelfes,  I  am  happy. 
The  pleafure  I  mail  live  in,  and  the  freedom, 
Without  the  fquint-eye  of  the  law  upon  me, 

VOL.  III.  Ff  Or 
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Or  prating  liberty  of  tongues,  that  envy ! 

Altea.  You're  a  made  woman. 

Marg.  But  if  he  mould  prove  now 
A  crafty  and  diffembling  kind  of  hufband, 
One  read  in  knavery,  and  brought  up  in  the  arc 
Of  villainy  conceal'd  ? 

Altea.  My  life,  an  innocent. 

Marg.  That's  it  I  aim  at, 
That's  it  I  hope  too;  then  I'm  fure  I  rule  him; 
For  innocents  are  like  obedient  children 
Brought  up  under  a  hard  mother-in-law,  a  cruel, 
Who  being  not  us'd  to  breakfafts  and  collations, 
When  they  have  coarfe  bread  offer'd  'em,  are  thankful,- 
And  take  it  for  a  favour  too.     Are  the  rooms 
Made  ready  to  entertain  my  friends  ? 
I  long  to  dance  now,  and  to  be  wanton  ; 
Let  me  have  a  fong.     Is  the  great  couch  up 
The  duke  of  Medina  fent  ? 

Altea.  'Tis  up  and  ready. 

Marg.  And  day-beds  in  all  chambers  ? 

Allea.  In  all,  lady; 

Your  houfe  is  nothing  now  but  various  pleafures  y 
The  gallants  begin  to  gaze  too. 

Marg.  Let  'em  gaze  on  ; 
I  was  brought  up  a  courtier,  High  and  happy, 
And  company  is  my  delight,  and  courtfhip, 
And  handfome  fervants  at  my  will.  Where's  my  good 

hufband  ? 
Where  does  he  wait  ? 

Altea.  He  knows  his  diftance,  madam  -7 
I  warrant  you  he's  buly  in  the  cellar, 
Amongft  his  fellow  fervants,  or  afleep, 
'Till  your  command  awake  him. 

Enter  Leon  and  Servant. 

Marg.  'Tis well,  Altea; 

It  mould  be  fo ;  my  ward  I  muft  preferve  him. 

Who  fent  for  him  ?  how  dare  he  come  uncall'd  for  ? 
His  bonnet  on  too  ! 

Altea. 
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Altea.  Sure  he  fees  you  not. 

Marg.  How  fcornf Lilly  he  looks  ! 

Leon.  Are  all  the  chambers 
Deck'd  and  adorn'd  thus  for  my  lady's  pleafure  ? 
New  hangings  ev'ry  hour  for  entertainment, 
And  new  plate  bought,  new  jewels  to  give  luftre  ? 

Serv.  They  are,  and  yet  there  muft  be  more  and  richer ; 
It  is  her  'will. 

Leon.  Hum  !     Is  it  fo  ?  'tis  excellent. 
It  is  her  will  too,  to  have  feafts  and  banquets, 
Revels,  and  mafques  ? 

Serv.  She  ever  lov'd  'em  dearly, 
And  we  lhall  have  the  braveft  houfe  kept  now,  Sir  ! 
I  muft  not  call  you  mafter  (me  has  warn'd  me) 
Nor  muft  not  put  my  hat  off  to  you. 

Leon.  'Tis  no  fafhion  •, 

What  tho'  I  be  her  hufband,  I'm  your  fellow. 
I  may  cut  firft. 

Serv.  That's  as  you  fhall  deferve,  Sir. 

Leon.  And  when  I  lie  with  her 

Serv.  May  be  I'll  light  you  j 
On  the  fame  point  you  may  do  me  that  fervice. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

1  Lad}.    Madam,    the  duke  Medina,  with  fome 

captains, 

Will  come  to  dinner,   and  have  fent  rare  wine, 
And  their  beft  fervices. 

Marg.  They  fhall  be  welcome. 
See  all  oe  ready  in  the  nobleft  famion, 
The  houfe  peffum'd.     Now  I  mail  take  my  pleafure, 
And  not  my  neighbour  Juftice  maunder  at  me. 
Go,  get  your  beft  cloaths  on  ;  but,  'till  I  call  you, 
Be  lure  you  be  not  feen.  Dine  with  the  gentlewomen, 
And  behave  yourfelf  cleanly,  Sir ;  'tis  for  my  credit. 

Enter  a  Second  Lady. 

2  Lady.  Madam,  the  lady  Julia 

Leon.  That's  a  bawd, 

F  f  2  A  three- 
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A  three-pil'd  bawd,  bawd-major  to  the  army. 

2  Lady.  Has  brought  her  coach  to  wait  upon  your* 

ladylhip, 
And  to  be  inform'dif  you  will  take  the  air  this  morning. 

Leon.  The  neat  air  of  her  nunnery  ! 

Marg.  Tell  her  no  ; 
I'  th'  afternoon  I'll  call  on  her. 

2  Lady.  I  will,  madam.  [Exit. 

Marg.  Why  are  not  you  gone  to  prepare  yourfelf  ? 
May  be  you  fhall  be  fewer  to  the  firit  courfe. 
A  portly,  prefence  f  Altea,  he  looks  lean  ; 
'Tis  a  warn  knave,  he  wili  not  keep  his  flem-  well. 

Altea.  A  willing,  madam,  one  that  needs  no  fpurring. 

Leon.  Faith,  madam,  in  my  little  underftanding, 
You'd  better  entertain  your  honeft  neighbours, 
Your  friends   about   you,    that  may  fpeak  well  of 

you, 
And  give  a  worthy  mention  of  your  bounty. 

Marg.  How  now  ?  what's  this  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  only  to  perfuade  you  : 
Courtiers  are  but  tickle  things  to  deal  withal, 
A  kind  of  marchpane  men,  that  will  not  laft,  madam; 
An  egg  and  pepper  goes  further  than  their  potions, 
And  in  a  well-built  body,  a  poor  parfnip 
Will  play  his  prize  above  their  ftrong  potabiles<. 

Marg.  The  fellow's  mad  I 

Leon.  He  that  fhall  coynfel  ladies, 
That  have  both  liquorifh  and  ambitious  eyes, 
Is  either  mad  or  drunk,  let  him  fpeak  gofpel. 

Altea.  He  breaks  out  modeflly. 

Leon.  Pray  you  be  not  angry  -, 
My  indifcretion  has  made  bold  to  tell  you 
What  you'll  find  true. 

Marg.  Thou  dar'lt  not  talk  ? 

Leon.  Not  much,  madam  : 
You  have  a  tie  upon  your  fervant's  tongue  ; 
He  dares  not  be  fo  bold  as  reafon  bids  him  •, 
'Twere  fit  there  were  a  flronger  on  your  temper. 
Ne'er  look  lb  ftern  upon  m6  j  I'm  your  hufband  ! 

But 
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But  what  are  hufbands  ?  Read  the  new  world's  wonders, 
Such  hufbands  as  this  monftrous  world  produces, 
And  you  will  fcarce  find  fuch  deformities  ; 
They're  fhadows  to  conceal  your  venial  virtues, 
Sails  to  your  mills,  that  grind  with  all  occafions, 
Balls  that  lie  by  you,  to  warn  out  your  ftains, 
And  bills  nail'd  up  with  horns  before  your  ftories, 
To  rent  out  luft  '7. 

Marg.  D'you  hear  him  talk  ? 

Leon.  I've  done,  madam  •,  - 
An  ox  once  fpoke,  as  learned  men  deliver ; 
Shortly  {  mall  be  fuch  ;  then  I'll  fpeak  wonders  ! 
'Till  when,  I  tie  myfelf  to  my  obedience.  [Exif. 

Marg.  Firft,  I'll  untie  myfelf !  Did  you  mark  the 

gentleman, 

How  boldly  and  how  faucily  he  talk'd, 
And  how  unlike  the  lump  I  took  him  for, 
The  piece  of  ignorant  dough  ?  He  flood  up  to  me, 
And  mated l8  my  commands !  this  was  your  providence, 
Your  wifdom,  to  elect  this  gentleman, 
Your  excellent  forecaft  in  the  man,  your  knowledge  ! 
What  think  you  now  ? 

Altsa.  I  think  him  an  afs  ftill ; 

.This  bold  nefsfome  of  your  people  have  blown  into  him, 
This  wifdom  too,  with  ftrong  wine  •,  'tis  a  tyrant, 
And  a  philofopher  alib,  and  finds  out  reafons. 

Marg.  I'll  have  my  cellar  lock'd,  no  ichool  kept  there, 
Nor  no  difcovery.     I'll  turn  my  drunkards, 
Such  as  are  underflanding  in  their  draughts, 
And  difpute  learnedly  the  whys  and  wherefores, 
To  grals  immediately  •,  I'll  keep  all  fools, 
Sober  or  drunk,  ftill  fools,  that  fhall  know  nothing ; 
Nothing  belongs  to  mankind,  but  obedience ; 

17   Jind  bills  nail'  d  up  'with  horns  bt  fore  your  ftories, 

To  rent  out  lall.]  A  moft  beautiful  metapnor  has  been  here  en- 
tirely loft  in  all  the  former  editions  by  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter, 
which  when  once  hit  upon  appears  fclfevident.  Beward. 

16  Mated  ]  Shakefpeare  ufes  this  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  it  bears 
here  ;  i.  e.  to  oppofe,  or  contend  with ;  and  this  fignifkation  it  alib 
carries  at  the  game  of  chefs. 

Ff  And 
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And  fuch  a  hand  I'll  keep  over  this  hufband. 

Altea.  He'll  fall  again ;  my  life,  he  cries  by  this  time  \ 
Keep  him  from  drink ;  he  has  a  high  conftitution. 

Enter  Leon. 

Leon.  Shall  I  wear  my  new  fuit,  madam  ? 

Marg.  No,  your  old  cloaths, 
And  get  you  into  th'  country  prefently, 
And  fee  my  hawks  well  train'd ;  you  (hall  have  victuals, 
Such  as  ar*e  fit  for  faucy  palates,  Sir, 
And  lodgings  with  the  hinds  ;  it  is  too  good  too. 

Altea.  Good  madam,  be  not  fo  rough  with  repen- 
tance 19 : 
You  fee  now  he's  come  round  again. 

Marg.  I  fee  not  what  I  expect  to  fee. 

Leon.  You  mail  fee,  madam,  if  it  fhall  pleafe  your 
ladyfhip 

Altea.  He's  humbled ; 
Forgive,  good  lady. 

Marg.  Well,  go  get  you  handfome, 
And  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Leon.  Have  you  yet  no  feeling  ?  \Afide. 

I'll  pinch  you  to  the  bones  then,  my  proud  lady  !  [Exit. 

Marg.  See  you  preferve  him  thus,  upon  my  favour ; 
You  know  his  temper,  tie  him  to  the  grindftone  ; 
The  next  rebellion  I'll  be  rid  of  him. 
I'll  have  no  needy  rafcals  I  tie  to  me, 
Difpute  my  life.    Come  in,  and  fee  all  handfome. 

Altea.l  hope  to  fee  you  fo  too  j  I've  wrought  ill  elfe. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  Shall  I  ne'er  return  to  mine  own  houfe  again  ? 
We're  lodg'd  here  in  the  miferableft  dog-hole, 
A  conjurer's  circle  gives  content  above  it ; 
A  hawk's  mew  is  a  princely  palace  to  it : 
We  have  a  bed  no  bigger  than  a  bafket, 
And  there  we  lie  like  butter  clapt  together, 

'9  Altea.  Good  madam,  be  not  fo  rcitgb  nuitb  repent  ance.~\   This  line 
Mr.  Sewaid  gives  arbitrarily,  and  we  think  impioperly,  to  Lion. 

And 
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And  fweat  ourfelves  to  fauce  immediately. 
The  fumes  are  infinite  inhabit  here  too, 
And  to  that  fo  thick,  they  cut  like  marmalet  j 
So  various  too,  they'll  pofe  a  gold-finder  ! 
Never  return  to  mine  own  paradife  ? 
Why,  wife,  I  fay  !  why,  Eftifania  ! 

Eftif.  \witbin.']  I'm  going  prefently. 

Perez.  Make  hade,  good  jewel  ! 
I'm  like  the  people  that  live  in  the  fweet  iflands  zo  : 
I  die,  I  die,  if  I  (lay  but  one  day  more  here  j 
My  lungs  are  rotten  with  the  damps  that  rile, 
And  I  cough  nothing  now  but  (links  of  all  forts. 
The  inhabitants  we  have  are  two  (larv'd  rats, 
(For  they're  not  able  to  maintain  a  cat  here) 
And  thofe  appear  as  fearful  as  two  devils  ZI  j 
They've  eat  a  map  o'  th'  whole  world  up  already, 
And  if  we  (lay  a  night,  we're  gone  for  company. 
There's  an  old  woman  that's  now  grown  to  marble, 
Dried  in  this  brick-kiln,  and  me  fits  i'  th'  chimney, 
(Which  is  but  three  tiles,  rais'd  like  a  houfe  of  cards) 
The  true  proportion  of  an  old  fmoak'd  fibyl  ; 
There  is  a  young  thing  too,  that  nature  meant 
For  a  maid-fervant,  but  'tis  now  a  monfter  ; 
She  has  a  hufk  about  her  like  a  chefnut 
With  lazinefs,  and  living  under  the  line  here  ; 
And  thefe  two  make  a  hollow  found  together, 

rogs,  or  winds  between  two  doors  that  murmur. 


Enter  Eftifania. 

Mercy,  deliver  me  !  Oh,  are  you  come,  wife  ? 
Shall  we  be  free  again  ? 

*°  That  live  in  the  fweet  ijlands.]  Sweet  Iflands  may  at  firft  feem 
an  odd  comparifon  to  the  (tenches  of  the  dog-hole  here  fpoke  of,  but 
faeet  means  the  Sugar-Iflands,  Barbadoes,  St.  Kitts,  &c.  the  heat 
and  unwholfomnefs  of  which,  at  .particular  ftafons,  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Theobald  not  feeing  this,  reads,  fiveat  ijlands.  Seward. 

41  As  fearful  as  two  devils.]  Fearful  is  here  the  fame  as  frightful    . 
en  furious  ;  fo  the  verb  to  fear  is  often  us'd  actively,  i.  e.   to  fright  in. 
IS  fearful  is  underflood  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  the  pafibge  will  lofe  all  its 
humour.  Sewara/. 

Ff4 
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Eftif.  1  am  now  going, 

And  you  fhall  prefently  to  your  own  houfe,  Sir  : 
The  remembrance  of  this  fmall  vexation 
Will  be  argument  of  mirth  for  ever. 
By  that  time  you  have  faid  your  orifons, 
And  broke  your  faft,  I  mail  be  back,  and  ready 
To  ufher  you  to  your  old  content,  your  freedom. 

Perez.  Break  my  neck  rather !  Is  there  any  thino; 

here  to  eat 

But  one  another,  like  a  race  of  cannibals  ? 
A  piece  of  butter'd  wall  you  think  is  excellent ! 
Let's  have  our  houfe  again  immediately  -, 
And  pray  you  take  heed  unto  the  furniture, 
None  be  embezzled  ! 

Eftif.  Not  a  pin,  I  warrant  yon. 

Perez.  And  let  Jem  inftamly  depart ! 

Eftif.  They  mall  both, 

(There's  realbn  in  all  courtefies)  they  muft  both. 
For  by  this  time  I  know  me  has  acquainted  him, 
And  has  provided  too  •,  me  fent  me  word,  Sir, 
And  will  give  over  gratefully  unto  you. 

Perez.  I'll  walk  i'  th'  church-yard  ; 
The  dead  cannot  offend  more  than  thefe  living. 
An  hour  hence  I'll  expect  you. 

Eftif.  I'll  not  fail,  Sir. 

Perez.  And  do  you  hear,  let's  have  a  handfome  dinner, 
And  fee  all  things  be  decent  as  they  have  been, 
And  let  me  have  a  ftrong  bath  to  reftore  me  ! 
I  ftink  like  a  flall-fifh,  fhambles",  or  an  oil-mop. 

Eftif.  You  fhall  have  all — (which  fome  interpret 

nothing). — 

I'll  fend  you  people  for  the  trunks  afore-hand, 
And  for  the  ftuff. 


"  Ijlink  like  a  Hal!  fifh  fhambles.]  .\flaHforfJh  and  ^ 
lles  fctins  to  differ  but  as  a  part  from  the  whole  j  J  therefore  read, 
a  ftale  fjb-fnambles.  Sevsard. 

The  old  reading  gives  a  further  fenfe,  only  inferting  a  comma :  / 
Jiink  like  a  ftall-fift,  fhambles,  or  an  oil -Jh op:  That  is,  *J  fnieli  as 
ftror.g  as  a  fifh  flail,  a  butcher's  fhambles,  or  an  oil  fhop. 

Perez. 
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Perez.  Let  'em  be  known  and  honeft ; 
And  do  my  fervice  to  your  neice. 
'    Eftif.  I  mall,  Sir ; 

But  it  I  come  not  at  my  hour,  come  thither, 
That  they  may  give  you  thanks  for  your  fair  courtefy. 
And  pray  you  be  brave  *},  for  my  fake  ! 

Pere%.  I  obferve  you.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Juan  de  Caftro,  Sancbio,  and  Cacafogo. 

Sane.  Thou'rt  very  brave. 

Cac .  I've  reafon  ;  1  have  money. 

Sane.  Is  money  reafon  ? 

Cac.  Yes,  and  rhime  too,  captain. 
If  yyu've  no  money,  you're  an  afs. 

Sane.  I  thank  you.  ' 

Cac.  You've  manners ;  ever  thank  him  that  has  money. 

Sane.  Wilt  thou  lend  me  any  ? 

CM.  Not  a  fanning,  captain  ; 
Captains  are  cafual  things. 

Sane.  Why*  fo  are  all  men  j 
Thou  flialt  have  my  bond. 

Cac.  Nor  bonds  nor  fetters,  captain  : 
My  money  is  mine  own  ;  I  make  no  doubt  on't. 

Juan.  What  doit  thou  do  with  it  ? 

Cac.  Put  it  to  pious  ufes, 

Buy  wine  and  wenches,  and  undo  young  coxcombs 
That  would  undo  me. 

'Juan.  Are  thole  hofpitals  ? 

Cac.  \  firft  provide  to  fill  my  hofpitals  ? 
With  creatures  of  mine  own,  that  I  know  wretched, 
And  then  I  build ;  thofe  are  more  bound  to  pray  forme: 
Befides,  I  keep  the  inheritance  in  my  name  ftill. 

Juan.  A  provident  charity  !  Are  you  for  the  wars, 
Sir? 

Cac.  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  be  a  foldier, 

23  And  pray  you  be  brave.]  i.e.  Well-drefid;  a  requefl  pecu- 
liarly humorous ;  Eftifania  having  pillaged  Perez's  trunks,  and  left 
him  but  that '  one  civil  fuit1  which  was  upon  his  back. 

y.N. 

Nor 
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Nor  have  I  faith  enough  to  ward  a  bullet : 
This  is  no  lining  for  a  trench,  I  take  it. 

Juan.  You  have  faid  wifely. 

Cac.  Had  you  but  my  money, 
You'd  fwear  it,  colonel ;  I'd  rather  drill  at  home 
A  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  with  more  honour, 
Than  exercife  ten  thoufand  fools  with  nothing  : 
A  wife  man  fafely  feeds,  fools  cut  their  ringers. 

Sane.  A  right  ftate  ufurer  ;  why  doft  thou  not  marry, 
And  live  a  reverend  juftice  ? 

Cac.  Is't  not  nobler 

To  command  a  reverend  juftice,  than  to  be  one  ? 
And  for  a  wife,  what  need  I  marry,  captain, 
When  every  courteous  fool  that  owes  me  money, 
Owes  me  his  wife  too,  to  appeafe  my  fury  ? 

Juan.  Wilt  thou  go  to  dinner  with  us  ? 

Cac.  I  will  go, 

And  view  the  pearl  of  Spain,  the  orient  fair  one, 
The  rich  one  too,  and  I  will  be  refpected ; 
I  bear  my  patent  here  :  I  will  talk  to  Her ; 
And  when  your  captainmips  mall  ftand  aloof, 
And  pick  your  nofes,  I  will  pick  the  purfe 
Of  her  affection. 

Juan.  The  duke  dines  there  to-day  too, 
The  duke  of  Medina. 

Cac.  Let  the  king  dine  there, 
He  owes  me  money,  and  fo  far's  my  creature ; 
And  certainly  I  may  make  bold  with  mine  own,  captain. 

Sane.  Thou  wilt  eat  monftroully  ? 

Cac.  Like  a"  true-born  Spaniard  ; 
Fat  as  I  were  in  England,  where  the  beef  grows  ! 
And  I  will  drink  abundantly,  and  then 
Talk  you  as  wantonly  as  Ovid  did, 
To  ftir  the  intellectuals  of  the  ladies ; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father's  amorous  fcrivener. 

Juan.  If  we  mould  play  now,  you  muft  fupply  me. 

Gac.  You  muft, pawn  a  horfe-troop, 
And  then  have  at  you,  colonel ! 

Sane.  Come,  let's  go. 

This 
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This  rafcal  will  make  rare  fport !  how  the  ladies 
Will  laugh  at  him  ! 

Juan.  If  I  light  on  him, 
I'll  make  his  purfe  fweat  too. 

Cac.  Will  you  lead,  gentlemen  ?  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez,  an  Old  Woman^  and  Maid. 

Perez.  Nay,  pray  ye  come  out,  and  let  me  under- 

ftand  ye, 

And  tune  your  pipe  a  little  higher,  lady  ; 
I'll  hold  ye  faft.     Rub  !   how  came  my  trunks  open  ? 
£nd  my  goods  gone  ?  what  pick- lock  fpirit 

Old  ll'om.  Ha  !  what  would  you  have  ? 

Perez.  My  goods  again ;  how  came  my  trunks  all 
open  ? 

Old  Worn.  Are  your  trunks  open  ? 

Perez.  Yes,  and  my  cioaths  gone, 
And  chains, and  jewels  !  How  (he  fmells  like  hung  beef! 
The  palfy  and  pick  locks2*!  Fy,  how  me  belches. 
The  fpirit  of  garlick! 

Old  Worn.  Where's  your  gentlewoman  ? 
The  young  fair  woman  ? 

Perez.   What's  that  to  my  queftion  ? 
She  is  my  wife,  and  gone  about  my  bufinefs. 

Maid.  Is  me  your  wife,  Sir  ? 

Perez.  Yes,  Sir  ;  is  that  wonder  ? 
Is  the  name  of  wife  unknown  here  ? 

Old  Worn.  Is  me  truly, 
Truly  your  wife  ? 

Perez.  I  think  fo,  for  I  married  her. 
It  was  no  viflon  fure ! 

Maid.  She  has  the  keys,  Sir. 

Perez.  I  know  me  has  j  but  who  has  all  my  goods, 
fpirit  ? 

Old  Worn.  If  you  be  married  to  that  gentlewoman, 
You  are  a  wretched  man  •,  me  has  twenty  hufbands. 

24  The  palfey  and  picklocks,^,  konu Jhe  btlcbes.~]  The  emen- 
dation which  Mr.  Syropfon,  Mr.  Theobald  and  I,  have  all  made 
here,  will  feem  obvious  and  necefiary  to  every  reader.  Seivard. 

Maid. 
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Maid.  She  tells  you  true. 

Old  Worn.  And  fhe  has  cozen'd  all,  Sir. 

Perez.  The  devil  fhe  has  !  I  had  a  fair  houfe  with 

her, 
That  ftands  hard  by,  and  furnifh'd  royally. 

Old  Worn.  You're  cozen'd  too  ;  'tis  none  of  hers, 

good  gentleman  *5 ; 
It  is  a  lady's.     What's  the  lady's  name,  wench  ? 

Maid.  The  lady  Margarita  ;  fhe  was  her  fervant, 
And  kept  the  houfe,  but  going  from  her,  Sir, 
For  fome  lewd  tricks  fhe  play'd. 

Perez,  Plague  o'  the  devil ! 
.  Am  I,  i'  th'  full  meridian  of  my  wifdom, 
.Cheated  by  a  ftale  quean  ?  What  kind  of  lady 
Is  that  that  owes  the  houfe  ? 
Old  Worn.  A  young  fweet  lady. 
Perez.  Of  a  low  Mature  ? 
Old  l¥om.  She's  indeed  but  little, 
But  fhe  is  wpndrou^  fair. 

Perez.  I  feel  I'm  cozen'd  ; 
Now  I  am  fenfjble  J  am  undone ! 
This  is  the  very  woman  fure,  that  coufin, 
She  told  me  would  entreat  but  for  four  days, 
To  make  the  houfe  hers  :  I'm  entreated  fweetly  ! 
Maid.  When  fhe  went  out  this  morning,  (that  I  faw, 

Sir) 

She  had  two  women  at  the  door  attending, 
And  there  fhe  gave  'em  things,  and  loaded  'em  ; 

But  what  they  were 1  heard  your  trunks  too  open, 

If  they  be  yours? 

Perez.  They  were  mine  while  they  were  laden, 
But  now  they've  caft  their  calves,  they're  not  worth 

owning. 

Was  fhe  her  miftrefs,  fay  you  ? 
Old  Worn.  Her  own  miftrefs, 
Her  very  miftrefs,  Sir,  and  all  you  faw 
About  and  in  that  houfe  was  hers. 

25  Tis  none  of  hers,  good  gentleman.]  Mr.  Seward  chufes  to  read, 
gentle'-womari. 

Perez. 
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Perez.  No  plate, 
No  jewels,  nor  no  hangings  ? 

Maid.  Not  a  farthing  ; 
She's  poor,  Sir,  a  poor  fhifting  thing  ! 

Perez.  No  money  ? 

Old  Worn.  Abominable  poor,  as  poor  as  we  are, 
Money  as  rare  to  her,  unlefs  fhe  fteal  it. 
But  for  one  civil  gown  her  lady  gave  her, 
She  may  go  bare,  good  gentlewoman  ! 

Perez.  I  am  mad  now  ! 
I  think  I  am  as  poor  as  fhe ;  I'm  wide  elfe. 
One  civil  fuitl  have  left  too,  and  that's  all, 
And  if  fhe  fteal  that,  fhe  muft  flay  me  for  it. 
Where  does  me  ufe  ? 

Old  Worn.  You  may  find  truth  as  foon; 
Alas,  athoufand  conceal'd  corners,  Sir,  me  lurks  in- 
And  here  me  gets  a  fleece,  and  there  another, 
And  lives  in  mifts  and  fmoaks  where  none  can  find  her. 

Perez.  Is  flie  a  whore  too  ? 

Old  Worn.  Little  better,  gentleman  ;  I  dare  not  fay 
She  is  fo,  Sir,  becaufe  fhe  is  yours,  Sir  -} 
But  thefe  five  years  me  has  firk'd  a  pretty  living, 
Until  fhe  came  to  fcrve. — I  fear  he  will  knock  my 
Brains  out  for  lying16. 

Perez.  She  has  fcrv'd  me  faithfully ; 
A  whore  and  thief  ?  two  excellent  moral  learnings 
In  one  {he-faint !   I  hope  to  fee  her  legend. 
Have  I  been  fear'd  for  my  difcoveries, 
And  courted  by  all  women  to  conceal  'em  ? 
Have  I  fo  long  ftudied  the  art  of  this  lex, 
And  read  the  warnings  to  young  gentlemen  ? 
Have  I  profefs'd  to  tame  the  pride  of  ladies, 
And  make 'em  bear  all  tefts,  and  am  I  trick'd  now  ? 
Caught  in  mine  own  noofe  ?  Here's  a  ryal  left  yet ; 
There's  for  your  lodging  and  your  meat  for  this  week  ! 

46   /  fear  he  II  knock  my  brains  out  for  lying.]   Mr.  Seward  difcards 
the  woids  for  lying,  becaufe   '  moft  of  the  tilings   ipoke  of  Elti- 

*  fania  are  true,  with  only  a  little  exaggeration ;'  and  becaufe  they 

•  deiiroy  all  appearance  of  mcdfure.1 

A  filk- 
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A  filk-worm  lives  at  a  more  plentiful  ordinary, 
And  deeps  in  a  Tweeter  box.     Farewell,  great-grand* 

mother ! 

If  I  do  find  you  were  an  acceffary, 
('Tis  but  the  cutting  off  two  fmoaky  minutes) 
I'll  hang  you  prefently. 

Old  Worn.  And  I  deferve  it. 
I  tell  but  trutru 

Perez.  Nor  I,  I  am  an  afs,  mother !  {Exeunt* 

Enter  the  Duke  Medina,  Juan  de  Caftro,  Alonzoy  Sanchio^ 
Cacafogo,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  A  goodly  houfe ! 

Juan.  And  richly  furnifh'd  too,  Sir. 

Alon.  Hung  wantonly  !  I  like  that  preparation  ; 
It  ftirs  the  blood  unto  a  hopeful  banquet, 
And  intimates  the  miftrefs  free  and  jovial. 
I  love  a  houfe  where  pleafu re  prepares  welcome. 

Duke.  Now,  Cacafogo,  how  like  you  this  manfion  ? 
'Twere  a  brave  pawn. 

Cac .  I  mall  be  mafter  of  it ; 
'Twas  built  for  my  bulk,  the  rooms  are  wide  and  fpa^ 

cious, 

Airy  and  full  of  eafe,  and  that  I  love  well. 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  taftethe  wine,  my  lord, 
And  take  the  height  of  her  table  with  my  ftomach, 
How  my  affections  ftand  to  the  young  lady. 

Enter  Margarita,  Altea,  Ladies,  and  Servants. 

Marg.  All  welcome  to  your  Grace,   and  to  thefe 

foldiers  ! 

You  honour  my  poor  houfe  with  your  fair  prefence. 
Thofe  few  flight  pleafures  that  inhabit  here,  Sir, 
I  do  beieech  your  Grace  command  •,  they're  yours ; 
Your  fervant  but  preferves  'em  to  delight  you. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  lady  !  I  am  bold  to  vifit  you, 
Once  more  to  blefs  mine  eyes  with  your  fweet  beauty. 
9T  has  been  a  long  night  fince  you  left  the  court, 
For  'till  I  faw  you  now,  no  day  broke  to  me. 

Marg. 
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Marg.  Bring  in  the  duke's  meat ! 

Sane.  She's  moft  excellent. 

Juan.  Moft  admirable  fair  as  e'er  I  look'd  on  ; 
I  had  rather  command  her  than  my  regiment. 

Cac.  I'll  have  a  fling;  'tis  but  athoufand  ducats, 
Which  I  can  cozen  up  again  in  ten  days, 
And  ibme  few  jewels,  to  juftify  my  knavery. 
Say,  I  mould  marry  her  ?  fhe'll  get  more  money 
Than  all  my  ufury,  put  my  knavery  to  it : 
She  appears  the  moft  infallible  way  of  purchafe. 
I  could  wifh  her  a  fize  or  twoftronger  for  the  encounter, 
ror  I  am  like  a  lion  where  I  lay  hold  ; 
But  thefe  lambs  will  endure  a  plaguy  load, 
And  never  bleat  neither;  that,  Sir,  Time  has  taught  us. 
I  am  fo  virtuous  now,  I  cannot  fpeak  to  her; 
The  arrant'ft  fhamefac'd  afs  !  I  broil  away  too. 

Enter  Leon. 

Marg.  Why,  where's  this  dinner  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  not  ready,  madam, 
Nor  mail  not  be  until  I  know  the  guefts  too; 
Nor  are  they  fairly  welcome  till  I  bid  'em. 

Juan.  Is  not  this  my  Alferes  ?  He  looks  another  thing. 
Are  miracles  afoot  again  ? 
.  Marg.  Why,  firrah ! 
Why,  firrah,  you ! 

Leon.  I  hear  you,  faucy  woman  ; 
And,  as  you  are  my  wife,  command  your  abfence! 
And  know  your  duty ;  'tis  the  crown  of  modeity. 
.     Duke.  Your  wife  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I  am  her  hufband ; 
And  pray  take  notice  that  I  claim  that  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it. 

Cac.  If  thou  be'ft  her  hufband, 
I  am  determin'd  thou  (halt  be  my  cuckold  ; 
I'll  be  thy  faithful  friend. 

Leon.  Peace,  dirt  and  dunghill ! 
I  will  not  lofe  mine  anger  on  a  rafcal ; 
Provoke  me  more,  I  will  beat  thy  blown  body 
,'Till  thou  rebound'ft  again  like  a  tennis-ball 

Alon. 
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Alon.  This  is  miraculous  ! 

Sane.  Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool,' 
A  flirted  fool,  and  on  a  fudden  break 
(As  if  he'd  mew  a  wonder  to  the  world) 
Both  into  bravery,  and  fortune  too  ? 
I  much  admire  the  man  ;  I  am  aftonim'd  ! 

Marg.  I'll  be  divorc'd  immediately. 

Leon.  You  mall  not  -, 

You  (hall  not  have  fo  much  will  to  be  wicked. 
I  am  more  tender  of  your  honour,  lady, 
And  of  your  age.     You  took  me  for  a  madow, 
You  took  me  to  glofs  over  your  difcredit, 
To  be  your  fool ;  you  had  thought  you'd  found  a 

coxcomb: 

I'm  innocent  of  any  foul  difhonour  I  mean  to  you ; 
Only  I  will  be  known  to  be  your  lord  now, 
And  be  a  fair  one  too,  or  I  will  fall  for't. 

Marg.  I  do  command  you  from  me,  thou  poor  fellow,- 
Thou  cozen'd  fool ! 

Leon.  Thou  cozen'd  fool  ?  It  is  not  fo  ; 
I  will  not  be  commanded  :  I'm  above  you  ! 
You  may  divorce  me  from  your  favour,  lady, 
But  from  your  ftate  you  never  mall ;  I'll  hold  that, 
And  hold  it  to  my  ufe  ;  the  law  allows  it ! 
And  then  maintain  your  wantonnefs  ;  I'll  wink  at  it: 

Marg.  Ami  brav'd  thus  in  mine  own  houfe  ? 

Leon.  'Tis  mine,  madam  ; 
You  are  deceiv'd,  I'm  lord  of  it;  I  rule  it, 
And  ail  that's  in't.  You've  nothing  to  do  here,  madam,; 
But  as  a  fervant  to  fweep  clean  the  lodgings, 
And  at  my  further  will  to  do  me  fervice; 
And  fo  1 11  keep  it. 

Marg.  As  you  love  me,  give  way  *7  ! 

Leon. 

*~i  Mar.  rft  yov  lo<ve  me,  gi*ve  way. 
Leon.  It  fball  be  better, 

1  will  give  none,  Madam.]  Thus  all  the  editions,  but  I  can 

affix  a  very  taint  meaning  to  the  iirft  part  of  what  Leon  fays,  Itjhall 

be  better  that  1  do  not  give  way.     I  think  it  much  more  probable  that 

the  words  are  a  part  oi  Margarita"  t  fpeech,  who  finding  her  menacet 

ts  vain, 
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Leon.  It  fhall  be  better,  I  will  give  none,  madam  : 
1  Hand  upon  the  ground  of  mine  own  honour, 
And  will  maintain  it.     You  fhall  know  me  now 
To  be  an  underftanding  feeling  man, 
And  fenfible  of  what  a  woman  aims  at, 
A  young  proud  woman,  that  has  will  to  fail  with  ; 
An  itching  woman,  that  her  blood  provokes  too. 
I  caft  my  cloud  off,  and  appear  myfelf, 
The  mafter  of  this  little  piece  of  mifchief  ! 
And  I  will  put  a  fpell  about  your  feet,  lady  ; 
They  (hall  not  wander  but  where  I  give  way*  now. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  fellow  that  the  people  pointed  at, 
For  the  mere  fign  of  man,  the  walking  image  ? 
He  fpeaks  wondrous  highly. 

Leon.  As  a  hufband  ought,  Sir, 
In  his  own  houfe  ;  and  it  becomes  me  well  too; 
I  think  your  Grace  would  grieve,  if  you  were  put  to  it, 
To  have  a  wife  or  fervant  of  your  own, 
(For  wives  are  reckon'd  in  the  rank  of  fervants) 
Under  your  own  roof  to  command  yoih 

Juan.  Brave  ! 
A  flrange  converfion  !  Thou  malt  lead  in  chief  now. 

Duke.  Is  there  no  difference  betwixt  her  and  you, 
Sir? 

Leon.  Not  now,  my  lord  ;  my  fortune  makes  me  even  ; 
And,  as  I  am  an  honed  man,  I'm  nobler. 

Marg.  Get  me  my  coach  I 

Leon.  Let  me  fee  who  dare  get  it 
JTill  I  command  ;  I'll  make  him  draw  your  coach  too, 
And  eat  your  coach  (which  will  be  hard  diet) 
That  executes  your  will.   Or,  take  your  coach,  lady  ; 
I  give  you  liberty  ;  and  take  your  people, 
Which  I  turn  off,  and  take  your  will  abroad  with  you; 
Take  all  thefe  freely,  but  take  me  no  more  ; 

tainj  endeavours  to  coax  her  hufband  into  obedience,  by  conjuring 
him  by  love,  and  promiJing  that  it  (hould  be  better  for  him.  1  there- 
fore have  reftored  it  to  her. 


The  words  belong  to  Leon  ;  who  may  very  properly  fay,  '  he  will 
do  better  than  give  way,  by  oppofmg  her.' 

VOL.  III.  Gg  And 
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And  fo  farewell ! 

Duke.  Nay,  Sir,  you  {hall  not  carry  it 
So  bravely  off^  you  fhall  not  wrong  a  lady 
In  a  high  huffing  ftrain,  and  think  to  bear  it : 
We  ftand  not  by  as  bawds  to  your  brave  fury, 
To  fee  a  lady  weep. 

Leon.  They're  tears  of  anger, 
(I  befeech  ye  note  sem)  not  worth  pity ; 
Wrung  from  her  rage,  becaufe  her  will  prevails  not ; 
(She  would  fwoon  now,  if  fhe  could  not  cry) 
Elfe  they  were  excellent,  and  I  Ihould  grieve  too  ; 
But  falling  thus,  they  fhew  nor  fweet,  nor  orient. 
Put  up,  my  lord ;  this  is  oppreflion, 
And  calls  the  fword  of  juitice  to  relieve  me, 
The  law  to  lend  her  hand,  the  king  to  right  me  ; 
All  which  (hall  underiland  how  you  provoke  me. 
In  mine  own  houfe  to  brave  me  !  is  this  princely  ? 
Then  to  my  guard  -,  and  if  I  fpare  your  Grace, 
And  do  not  make  this  place  your  monument, 
Too  rich  a  tomb  forfuch  a  rude  behaviour, 
(I  have  a  caule  will  kill  a  thoufand  of  ye) 
Mercy  forfake  me ! 

Juan.  Hold,  fair  Sir,  I  befeech  you z8 ! 
The  gentleman  but  pleads  his  own  right  nobly. 

Leon.  He  that  dares  ftrike  againft  the  hufband's 

freedom, 

The  hufband's  curfe  flick  to  him,,  a  tam'd  cuckold  ! 
His  wife  be  fair  and  young,  but  moil  difhonefl, 
Moft  impudent,  and  have  no  feeling  of  it, 
No  confcience  to  reclaim  her  from  a  moniter  ! 
Let  her  lie  by  him  like  a  flattering  ruin, 
And  at  one  inflant  kill  both  name  and  honour  \ 
Let  him  be  loft,  no  eye  to  weep  his  endy 
Nor  find  no  earth  that's  bafe  enough  to  bury  him  ! 

2<!  I  have  a  caufe  ivill  kill  a  thoufand  of-ye,  mercy  forfake  me.} 
The  laft  words  are  evidently  mifplaced,  and  the  meafare  is  by 'that 
means  confuted,  Seward. 

The  old  reading  is  far  beft,  only  puttirg  /  have  a  caufe,  &c.  be- 
tween parenthefes. 

Now, 
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Now,  Sir,  fall  on !  I'm  ready  to  oppofe  you. 

Duke.  I've  better  thought.  •  I  pray,  Sir,  ufe  your 
wife  well. 

Leon.  Mine  own  humanity  will  teach  me  that,  Sir. 
And  now  you  are  all  welcome,  all,  and  we'll  to  dinner : 
This  is  my  wedding-day. 

Duke.  I'll  crofs  your  joy  yet.  [Afide. 

Juan.  I've  feen  a  miracle  !  hold  thine  own,  foldier! 
Sure  they  dare  fight  in  fire  that  conquer  women. 

Sane .  H'  has  beaten  all  my  loofe  thoughts  out  of  me, 
As  if  he  had  threm'd  'em  out  o'  th'  hulk. 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  'Save  ye ! 
Which  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe  ? 

Leon.  That's  Ihe,  Sir, 
That  pretty  lady,  if  you'd  fpeak  with  her. 

Juan.  Don  Michael,  Leon  •,  another  darer  come  ? 

Perez.  Pray  do  not  know  me  ;  I  am  full  of  bufinefs: 
When  I  have  more  time  I'll  be  merry  with  ye. 
It  is  the  woman.     Good  madam,  tell  me  truly, 
Had  you  a  maid  call'd  Eftifania  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  truly,  had  I. 

Perez.  Was  Ihe  a  maid,  d'you  think  ? 

Marg.  I  dare  not  fwear  for  her ; 
For  me  had  but  a  fcant  fame. 

Perez.  Was  me  your  kinfvvoman  ? 

Marg.  Not  that  lever  knew.    .Now  I  look  better, 
I  think  you  married  her:  Give  you  much  joy,  Sir! 
You  may  reclaim  her-,  'twas  a  wild  young  girl. 

Perez.  Give  me  a  halter !  Is  not  this  houfe  mine, 

madam  ? 
Was  not  fhe  owner  of  it  ?  Pray  fpeak  truly  ! 

Marg.  No,  certainly  ;.I'm  fure  my  money  paid  for  it ; 
And  I  ne'er  remember  yet  I  gave  it  you,  Sir. 

Perez.  The  hangings  and  the  plate  too  ? 

Marg.  All  are  mine,  Sir, 
And  every  thing  you  fee  about  the  building : 
She  only  kept  my  houfe  when  I  was  abfent, 
And  fo  ill  kept  it,  I  was  weary  of  her. 
G  g  2 
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Sane .  What  a  devil  ails  he  ? 

Juan,  Irte's  poflefs'd,  I'll  affure  you. 

Perez.  Where  is  your  maid  ? 

Marg.  Do  not  you  know  that  have  her  ? 
She's  yours  now  •,  why  mould  I  look  after  her  ? 
Since  that  firft  hour  I  came,  I  never  faw  her. 

Perez.  I  faw  her  later ;  would  the  devil  had  had  her  \ 
It  is  all  true,  I  find  ;  a  wild-fire  take  her ! 

Juan.  Is  thy  wife  with  child,  don  Michael  ?  thy  ex- 
cellent wife  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  yet  ? 

Alon.  When  mall  we  come  and  vifit  thee  ? 

Sane.  And 'eat  fome  rare  fruit  ?  thou  haft  admirable 

orchards. 

You  are  fo  jealous  now  I  pox  o'  your  jealoufy,. 
How  fcurvily  you  look  \ 

Perez.  Prithee  leave  fooling  j 
I'm  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 
Did  me  ne'er  play  the  wag  with  you  ? 

Marg.  Yes,  many  times, 
So  often  that  I  was  afhiim'd  to  keep  her ; 
But  I  forgave  her,  Si»%  in  hope  me'd  mend  ftilly 
And  had  not  you  o'  th'  inftant  married  her, 
I'd  put  her  oft". 

Perez.  I  thank  you ;  I  am  blefs'd  ftili ! 
Which  way  ibe'er  I  turn,  I'm  a  made  man : 
Miferably  gull'd  beyond  recovery  ! 

Juan.  You'll  ftay  and  dine  ? 

Perez.  Certain  I  cannot,  captain. 
Hark  in  thine  ear  •,  I  am  the  arrant'ft  puppy, 
The  miferableft  afs  !  But  I  muft  leave  you  ; 
I  am  in  hafte,  in  hafte  !  Blefs  you,  good  madam, 
And  may  you  prove  as  good  as  my  wife  !  [Exit. 

Leon.  Will  you 

Come  near,  Sir  ?  will  your  Grace  but  honour  me^ 
And  tafte  our  dinner  ?  you  are  nobly  welcome. 
All  anger's  paft  I  hope,  and  I  fhall  ferve  ye. 

Juan.  Thou  art  the  ftock  of  men,  and  I  admire  thee. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT 
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ACT  IV. 


Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  T '  L  L  go  to  a  conjurer  but  I'll  find  this  pol-cat, 
J[  This  pilfering  whore !  A  plague  of  veils, 

I  cry, 

And  covers  for  the  impudence  of  women! 
Their  fanctity  in  mow  will  deceive  devils. — 
It  is  my  evil  angel ;  let  me  blefs  me  ! 

Enter  Eftifania,  with  a  cajket. 

Eftif.  'Tis  he;  I'm  caught;  I  muft  ftand  to  it  ftoutly, 
And  mew  no  make  of  fear ;  I  fee  he's  angry, 
Vex'd  at  the  uttermofl ! 

Perez.  My  worthy  wife, 
I  have  been  looking  of  your  modefty 
All  the  town  over. 

Eftif.  My  moft  noble  hufband, 
I'm  glad  I've  found  you  •,  fpr  in  truth  I'm  weary, 
Weary  and  lame,  with  looking  out  your  lordlhip. 

Perez.  I've  been  in  bawdy-houfes. 

Eftif.  I  believe  you, 
And  very  lately  too. 

Perez.  'Pray  ye  pardon  me  ; 
To  feek  your  ladyfhip.    I  have  been  in  cellars, 
In  private  cellars,  where  the  thirfty  bawds 
Hear  your  confeilions  :  I  have  been  at  plays, 
To  look  you  out  amongft  the  youthful  actors  : 
At  puppet-mows  (you're  miftrefs  of  the  *9  motions  !): 
At  goflipings  I  hearken'd  after  you, 
But  amongil  thofe  confufions  of  lewd  tongues 
There's  no  diftinguifhing  beyond  a'  Babel : 
I  was  amongft  the  nuns,  becaufe  you  fing  well ; 

29  You  re  mijlrefs  of  the  motion?,]  See  p.  439  of  this  volume. 

G  g  3  But 
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But  they  fay  yours  are  bawdy  fongs,they  mourn  for  ye: 

And  lafl  I  went  to  church  to  feek  you  out  •, 

'Tis  fo  long  finee  you  were  there,  they  have  forgot  you. 

Eftif.  You've  had  a  pretty  progrefs ;  I'll  tell  mine 

now. 
To  look  you  out,  I  went  to  twenty  taverns 

Perez.  And  are  you  fober  ? 

Efttf.  Yes,  I  reel  not  yet,  Sir. 

Where  I  faw  twenty  drunk,  moil  of  'em  foldiers  ; 
There  I  had  great  hope  to  find  you  difguis'd  too  : 
From  hence  to  th'dicing-houfe;  there  I  found  quarrels 
Needlefs  and  fenfelefs,  fwords,  and  pots,  and  candle- 
flicks, 

Tables  and  llools,  and  all  in  one  confufion, 
And  no  man  knew  his  friend  :  I  left  this  chaos, 
And  to  th'  chirurgeon's  went ;  he  will'd  me  flay, 
For,  fays  he  learnedly,  if  he  be  tippled, 
Twenty  to  one  he  whores,  and  then  I  hear  of  him  ; 
If  he  be»mad  he  quarrels,  then  he  comes  too  : 
I  fought  you  where  no  fafe  thing  would  have  ventur'd, 
Amongfl  difeafes  bafe  and  vile,  vile  women, 
For  I  remember'd  your  old  Roman  axiom, 
The  more  the  danger,  flill  the  more  the  honour  ! 
Laft,  to  your  confeffor  I  came,  who  told  me, 
You  were  too  proud  to  pray  :  And  here  I  found  you. 

Perez.  She  bears  up  bravely,  and  the  rogue  is  witty ; 
But  I  mall  dam  it  inflantly  to  nothing. 
Here  leave  we  off  our  wanton  languages, 
And  now  conclude  we  in  a  fharper  to'ngue. 
Why  am  I  cozen'd  3°  ? 

Eftif.  Why  am  I  abus'd  ? 

Perez.  Thou  mofl  vile,  bafe,  abominable 

Eftif.  Captain  ! 

Perez.  Thou  flinking,  over-flew'd,  poor,  pocky— 

Eftif.  Captain! 

3°  Eftif.  Why  ami  cozen'd? 

Why  am  I  afrufed  ?"]  The  reading  of  all  former  editions.  Why 
am  1  cozen'd?  we  think  are  the  words  of  Perez  ;  why  am  I  abufed? 
the  rejoinder  of  Ejftifania. 

Perez. 
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Perez.  D'ye  echo  me  ? 

Eftif.  Yes,  Sir,  and  go  before  you, 
And  round  about  you  !   Why  do  you  rail  at  me 
For  that  that  was  your  own  fin,  your  own  knavery  ? 

Perez.  And  brave  me  too  ? 

Eftif.  You'd  beft  now  draw  your  fword,  captain  ! 
Draw  it  upon  a  woman,  do,  brave  captain  ! 
Upon  your  wife,  oh,  mod  renowned  captain  ! 

Perez.  A  plague  upon  thee,  anfwer  me  directly  -, 
Why  didft  thou  marry  me  ? 

Eftif.  To^be  my  hufband^ 
I  thought  you  had  had  infinite,  but  I'm  cozen'd. 

Perez.  Why  didft  thou  flatter  me,   and  mew  me 

wonders  ? 

A  houfe  and  riches,  when  they  are  but  madows, 
Shadows  to  me  ? 

Eftif.  Why  did  you  work  on  me 
(It  was  but  my  part  to  requite  you,  Sir) 
With  your  (trong  foldier's   wit,   and   fwore   you'd 

bring  me 

So  much  in  chains,  fo  much  in  jewels,  hufband, 
So  much  in  right  rich  cloaths  ? 

Perez.  Thou  haft  'em,  rafcal ; 
I  gave  'em  to  thy  hands,  my  trunks  and  all, 
And  thou  haft  open'd  'em,  and  fold  my  treafure. 

Eftif.  Sir,  there's  your  treafure ;  fell  it  to  a  tinker 
To  mend  old  kettles  :  Is  this  noble  ufage  ? 
Let  all  the  world  view  here  the  captain's  treafure  ! 
A  man  would  think  now,  thefe  were  worthy  matters, 
Here's  a  moeing-horn-chain  gilt  over,  how  it  fcenteth  ! 
Worfe  than  the  mouldy  dirty  heel  it  ferv'd  for  : 
And  here's  another  of  a  lefler  value, 
So  little  I  would  mame  to  tie  my  dog  in't ! 
Thefe  are  my  jointure !  Blum,  and  lave  a  labour, 
Or  thefe  elfe  will  blufh  for  you. 

Perez.  A  fire  fubtle  ye ! 
Are  you  fo  crafty  ? 

Eftif.  Here's  a  goodly  jewel  ; 
Pid  not  you  win  this  at  Goletta,  captain  ? 

Gg  4  Or 
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Or  took  it  in  the  field  from  fome  brave  bafliaw  ? 

How  it  fparkles — like  an  old  lady's  eyes ! 

And  tills  each  room  with  light — like  a  clofe  lanthorn  ! 

This  would  do  rarely  in  an  abby  window, 

To  cozen  pilgrims. 

Perez.  Prithee  Jeaye  prating. 

Eft  if.  And  here's  a  chain  of  whitings'  eyes  for  pearls  j 
A  mufcle-nionger  would  have  made  a  better. 

Perez.  Nay,  prithee,  wife,  my  cloaths,  my  cloaths ! 

EJl'f.  I'll  tell  you  ; 

Your  cloaths  are  parallels  to  thefe,  all  counterfeit. 
Put  thcfe  and  them  on,  you're  a  man  of  copper, 
A  kind  of  candieftick-,  thefe  you  thought,  my  hufband, 
To've  cozen'd  me  withal,  but  I  am  quit  with  you. 

Perez.  Is  there  no  houfe  then,  nor  no  grounds 

about  it  ? 
No  plate,  nor  hangings  ? 

LJiif.  There  are  none,  fweet  hufband  ; 
Shadow  for  fhadow  is  an  equal  juftice. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  Pray  put  your  fury  up,  Sir, 
And  fpeak  great  words  -,  you  are  a  foldier  ;  thunder ! 

Perez.  1  will  fpeak  little  j  I  have  play'd  the  fool, 
And  fo  I  am  rewarded. 

////.  You  have  fpoke  well,  Sir  ; 
And  now  I  fee  you're  fo  conformable, 
I'll  heighten  you  again  :  Go  to  your  houfe, 
They're  packing  to  be  gone  -,  you  muft  fup  there ; 
I'll  meet  you,  and  bring  cloaths,  and  clean  mirts  after. 
And  all  things  mall  be  well. — I'll  colt  you  once  more31, 
And  teach  you  to  bring  copper  !  \_AJtde. 

Perez.  Tell  me  one  thing, 
I  do  befeech  thee  tell  me,  tell  me  truth,  wife ; 

J."  ///colt you  once  more .]  To  ro//,  in  our  Authors' time,  fignified 
to  fool,  to  trick,  or  to  deceive.  So,  in  Firft  Part  of  Henry  IV.  aft 
ii.  fcene  ii.  Falltaff  fays,  '  What  a  plague  mean  you  to  colt  me  thus  ? 
Again,  in  the  Difcovery  of  the  Spanifti  Inquifition,  p.  8.  '  For  the 
'  other  was  departed  from  him  but  two  days  before,  and  left  his  tefti- 
c  monial  behind  him  jn  this  man's  hands  to  keepe  :  whereby  he  was 
'  in  good  time  preferved,  and  they  called  like  knaves  very  prettily/ 

J\ . 

(However, 
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(However,  I  forgive  thee)  art  thou  honeft  ? 
The  beldame  fwore 

Eftif.  I  bid  her  tell  you  fo,  Sir ; 
It  was  my  plot.     Alas,  my  credulous  hufband ! 
The  lady  told  you  too 

Perez.  Moft  ft  range  things  of  thee. 

Eftif.  Still  'twas  my  way,  and  all  to  try  your  fuf- 

ferance  : 
And  me  denied  the  houfe  ? 

Perez.  She  knew  me  not, 
No,  nor  no  title  that  I  had. 

Eftif.  'Twas  well  carried. 
No  more  ;  I'm  right  and  ftraight. 

Perez.  I  would  believe  thee, 

But  Heav'n  knows  how  my  heart  is.     Will  you  fol- 
low me  ? 

Eftif.  I'll  be  there  ftraight. 

Perez.  I'm  fool'd,  yet  dare  not  find  it.  [Exit. 

Eftif.  Go,  filly  fool !  thou  mayft  be  a  good  foldier 
In  open  field,  but  for  our  private  fervice 
Thou  art  an  afs  ;  I'll  make  thee  fo,  or  mifs  elfe. 

Enter  Cacafogo. 

Here  comes  another  trout  that  I  muft  tickle, 
And  tickle  daintily,  I've  loft  my  end  elfe. 
May  I  crave  your  leave,  Sir  ? 

Cac.  Prithee  be  anfwer'd,  thou  malt  crave  no  leave  ; 
J'm  in  my  meditations  ;  do  not  vex  me  ! 
A  beaten  thing,  but  this  hour  a  moft  bruis'd  thing, 
That  people  had  companion  on,  it  look'd  fo ; 
The  next,  Sir  Palmerin  :  Here's  fine  proportion  ! 
An  afs,  and  then  an  elephant;  fweet  juftice  ! 
There's  no  way  left  to  come  at  her  now,  no  craving ; 
If  money  could  come  near,  yet  I  would  pay  him  ; 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  him  a  huge  cuckold, 
And  money  may  do  much  !  a  thoufand  ducats  ? 
'Tis  but  the  letting  blood  of  a  rank  heir. 

Eftif.  'Pray  you  hear  me. 

Cac.  I  know  thou  haft  fome  wedding  ring  to  pawn  now, 
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Of  filver,  and  gilt,  with  a  blind  pofy  in't, 
"  Love  and  a  mill-horfe  fhould  go  round  together,-' 
Or  thy  child's  whiftle,  or  thy  fquirrel's  chain  : 
I'll  none  of  'em.     I  would  fhe  did  but  know  me, 
Or  'would  this  fellow  had  but  ufe  of  money, 
That  I  might  come  in  any  way  ! 

EJlif.  I'm  gone,  Sir  ; 
And  I  ihall  tell  the  beauty  fent  me  to  you, 
The  lady  Margarita 

Cac.  Stay,  I  prithee ; 

What  is  thy  will  ?  I  turn  me  wholly  to  you, 
And  talk  now  till  thy  tongue  ake  j  I  will  hear  you. 

EJlif.  She  would  entreat  you,  Sir 

Cac.  She  Ihall  command,  Sir  ! 
Let  it  be  fo,  I  btfeech  thee,  my  fweet  gentlewoman  j 
Do  not  forget  thyfelf, 

Eftif.  She  does  command  then 
This  courtefy,  becaufe  me  knows  you're  noble • 

Cac,  Your  miftrefs,  by  the  way  ? 

EJlif.  My  natural  miftrefs 

Upon  thefe  jewels,  Sir they're  fair  and  rich, 

And,  view  'em,  right 

Cac.  To  doubt  'em  is  an  herefy. 

Eftif.  A  thoufand  ducats  ;  'tis  upon  necefilty 
Of  prefent  ufe ;  her  hufband,  Sir,  is  ftubborn. 

Cac.  Long  may  he  be  fo  ! 

Eftif.  She  defires  withal 

A  better  knowledge  of  your  parts  and  perfon  ; 
And,  when  you  pleafe  to  do  her  fo  much  honour — *•— 

Cac.  Come,  let's  difpatch. 

Eftif.  In  troth  I've  heard  her  fay,  Sir, 
Of  a  fat  man,  fhe  has  not  feen  a  fweeter. 
But  in  this  bufmefs,  Sir 

Cac.  Let's  do  it  firft, 
And  then  difpute  •,  the  lady's  ufe  may  long  for't. 

Eftif.  All  fecrecy  fhe  would  defire  •,  fhe  told  me 
How  wife  you  are. 

Cac.  We  are  not  wife  to  talk  thus  •, 
Carry  her  the  sold  :  I'll  look  her  out  a  jewel 

Shall 
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Shall  fparkle  like  her  eyes,  and  thee  another. 
Come,  prithee  come,  I  long  to  ferve  thy  lady, 
Long  monftroufly  !  Now,  valour,  I  fhall  meet  you, 
You  that  dare  dukes  ! 

Eftif.  Green  goofe,  you're  now  in  fippets.    [Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Duke,  Sanchio,  Juan,  and  Alonzo. 

Duke.  He  mail  not  have  his  will,  I  mail  prevent  him  5 
I  have  a  toy  here  that  will  turn  the  tide, 
And  fuddenly,  and  ftrangely.     Here,  don  Juan, 
Do  you  prefent  it  to  him. 

Juan.  I  am  commanded.  [Exit. 

Duke.  A  fellow  founded  out  of  charity, 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his  maker, 
Curb  the  freehand  thatfram'd  him?  This  muft  not  be. 

Sane.  That  fuch  an  oyfter-mell  mould  hold  a  pearl, 
And  of  fo  rare  a  price,  in  prifon  !  Was  me 
Made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing  '*, 
To  let  a  flovenly  unwieldy  fellow, 
Unruly  and  felf-will'd,  difpofe  her  beauties  ? 
We  fuffer  all,  Sir,  in  this  fad  eclipfe  -, 
She  mould  mine  where  me  might  mew  like  herfelf, 
An  abfolute  fweetnefs,  to  comfort  thofe  admire  her, 
And  med  her  beams  upon  her  friends.  We're  gull'dall, 
And  all  the  world  will  grumble  at  your  patience, 
If  me  be  ravifh'd  thus. 

Duke.  Ne'er  fear  it,  Sanchio, 
We'll  have  her  free  again,  and  move  at  court 
In  her  clear  orb.     But  one  fweet  handfomenefs 
To  blefs  this  part  of  Spain,  and  have  that  flubber'd  ! 

3*  Was  Jbe  made  to  be  the  matter  of  her  own  undoing  r"j  Thus  the 
former  editions.  The  confufion  of  the  meafure  is  eafily  adjufled  ;  buc 
I  fufpe£t  a  more  material  corruption  ;  for  unlefs  matter  may  be  allow'd 
to  fignify  caufe,  I  can  make  no  fenfe  of  the  paffage.  Materia  in 
Latin,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  this  fenfe  :  I  therefore  let  it  ftand,  though 
I  doubt  whether  the  original  might  not  have  run, 

Wasjhe 

Made  to  be  tV  maker  of  her  own  undoing, 
j.  t.  The  maker  of  Leon,  as  the  Duke  had  before  called  her. 

Se<war<il. 

Alon. 
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Alon.  'Tis  every  good  man's  caufe,  and  we  muft  ftir 

in  it. 

Duke.  I'll  warrant  he  {hall  be  glad  to  pleafe  us, 
And  glad  to  mare  too  :  We  mall  hear  anon 
A  new  fong  from  him  ;  let's  attend  a  little.    [Exeunt. 

Enter  Leon,  and  Juan  with  a  commiffion. 

Leon.  Cornel,  I  am  bound  to  you  for  this  noblenefs. 
I  mould  have  been  your  officer,  'tis  true,  Sir  j 
(And  a  proud  man  1  mould  have  been  to've  ferv'd  you) 
It  has  pleas'd  the  king,  out  of  his  boundlefs  favours, 
To  make  me  your  companion  ;  this  commiflion 
Gives  me  a  troop  of  horfe. 

Juan.  I  rejoice  at  it, 

And  am  a  glad  man  we  mall  gain  your  company  ; 
I'm  fure  the  king  knows  you  are  newly  married, 
And  out  of  that  refpeft  gives  you  more  time,  Sir. 

Leon.  Within  four  days  I'm  gone,  fo  he  commands 

me, 

And  'tis  not  mannerly  for  me  to  argue  it ; 
The  time  grows  fhorter  ftill.     Are  your  goods  ready  ? 

Juan.  They  are  aboard. 

Leon.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir. 

Leon.  D'ye  hear,  ho ! 
'Go,  carry  this  unto  your  miflrefs,  Sir, 
And  let  her  fee  how  much  the  king  has  honour'd  me; 
Bid  her  be  lufty,  me  muft  make  ?.  foldier.    [Exit  Serv. 
Lorenzo ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Sir. 

Lecn.  Go,  take  down  all  the  hangings, 
And  pack  up  all  my  cloaths,  my  plate  and  jewels, 
And  all  the  furniture  that's  portable. 
Sir,  when  we  lie  in  garrifon,  'tis  necefTary 
We  keep  a  handfome  port,  for  the  king's  honour. 
And,  do  you  hear,  let  all  your  lady's  wardrobe 

Be 
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Be  fafely  plac'd  in  trunks ;  they  muft  along  too. 
Lor.  Whither  muft  they. go,  Sir? 
Leon.  To  the  wars,  Lorenzo, 
And  you  and  all ;  I  will  not  leave  a  turn-fpit, 
That  has  one  dram  of  fpleen  againft  a  Dutchman. 
Lor.  Why  then,  St.  Jaques,  hey  !  you've  made  us 
all,  Sir ; 

And,  if  we  leave  you Does  my  lady  go  too  ? 

Leon.  The  fluff  muft  go  to-morrow  tow'rds  the  fea, 

Sir; 
All,  all  muft  go. 

Lor.  Why,  Pedro,  Vafco,  Diego ! 
Come,  help  me ;  come,  come,  boys  -,  foldadoes,  com- 
rades ! 

We'll  flay  thefe  beer-bellied    rogues !    come  away 
quickly !  [£#*'/. 

Juan.  H'has  taken  a  brave  way  to  fave  his  honour, 
And  crofs  the  duke  j  now  I  mail  love  him  dearly. 
By  th'  life  of  credit,  thou'rt  a  noble  gentleman. 

Enter  Margarita^  led  by  two  Ladies. 

Leon.  Why,  how  now,  wife  ?  what,  fick  at  my  pre- 
ferment ? 
This  is  not  kindly  done. 

Marg.  No  fooner  love  you, 
Love  you  entirely,  Sir,  brought  to  confider 
The  goodnefs  of  your  mind  and  mine  own  duty, 
But  lofe  you  inftantly,  be  divorc'd  from  you  ? 
This  is  a  cruelty :  I'll  to  the  king, 
And  tell  him  'tis  unjuft  to  part  two  fouls, 
Two  minds  fo  nearly  mix'd. 

Leon.  By  no  means>  fweetheart ! 

Marg.  If  he  were  married  but  four  days,  as  I  am — 

Leon.  He'd  hang  himfelf  the  fifth,  or  fly  his  country. 

[Afide. 

Marg.  He*d  make  it treafon for  that  tongue  that  durft 
But  talk  of  war,  or  any  thing  to  vex  him. 
You  mall  not  go. 

Leon.  Indeed  I  muft,  fweet  wife. 

What* 
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What,  (hall  I  lofe  the  king  for  a  few  kiffes  ? 
We'll  have  enough. 

Mang.  I'll  to  the  duke  my  coufm, 
He  (hall  to  th'  king. 

Leon.  He  did  me  this  great  office, 
I  thank  his  Grace  for't ;  mould  I  pray  him  now 
T'  undo*t  again  ?  Fy,  'twere  a  bafe  discredit. 

Marg.  'Would  I  were  able,  Sir,  to  bear  you  company ; 
How  willing  mould  I  be  then,  and  how  merry ! 
J  will  not  live  alone. 

Leon.  Be  in  peace  -,  you  mail  not.      [Knock  within. 

Marg.  What  knocking's  this  ?  Oh,  Heav'n,  my 

head !  why,  rafcals ! 
I  think  the  war's  begun  i'  th'  houfe  already. 

Leon.  The  preparation  is ;  they're  taking  down 
And  packing  up  the  hangings,  plate  and  jewels> 
And  all  thofe  furnitures  that  mall  befit  me 
When  I  lie  in  garrifon. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coachman.  Muft  the  coach  go  too,  Sir  ? 

Leon.  How  will  your  lady  pafs  to  th'  lea  elfe  eafily  ; 
We  mail  find  fhipping  for't  there  to  tranfport  it. 

Marg.  I  go  ?  alas ! 

Leon.  I'll  have  a  main  care  of  you  •, 
I  know  you're  fickly  ;  he  mall  drive  the  eafier, 
And  all  accommodations  mail  attend  you. 

Marg.  'Would  I  were  able  ! 

Leon.  Come,  I  warrant  you  •, 

Am  not  I  with  you,  fweet  ?  Are  her  cloaths  pack'd  up, 
And  all  her  linnens  ?  Give  your  maids  direction  ; 
You  know  my  time's  but  fhort,  and  I'm  commanded. 

Marg.  Let  me  have  a  nurfe, 
And  all  fuch  neceffary  people  with  me, 
And  an  eafy  bark  ! 

Leon.  It  fhall  not  trot,  I  warrant  you  ; 
Curvet  it  may  fometimes. 

Marg.  I  am  with  child,  Sir. 

Leon.  Atfour  days'warning  ?  this  is  fomethingfpeedy. 

Do 
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Do  you  conceive,  as  our  jennets  do,  with  a  Weft  wind  ? 

My  heir  will  be  an  arrant  fleet  one,  lady  ; 

I'll  fwear  you  were  a  maid  when  I  firft  lay  with  you. 

Marg.    Pray,  do   not  fwear ;  I  thought  I  was 'a 

maid  too  ; 
But  we  may  both  be  cozen'd  in  that  point,  Sir. 

Leon.  In  fuch  a  ftraight  point,  fure  I  could  not  err, 
madam. 

Juan.  This  is  another  tendernefs  to  try  him  ; 
Fetch  her  up  now. 

Marg.  You  muft  provide  a  cradle, 
And  what  a  trouble's  that  ! 

Leon.  The  fea  mall  rock  it, 

'Tis  the  beft  nurfe  ;  'twill  roar  and  rock  together ; 
A  Twinging  ftorm  will-fmg  you  fuch  a  lullaby  ! 

Marg.  Faith,  let  me  ftay,  I  mall  but  mame  you,  Sir. 

Leon.  An  you  were  athoufand  mames,  you  Ihallalono- 

with  me ; 

At  home  I'm  fure  you'll  prove  a  million  : 
Every  man  carries  the  bundle  of  his  fins  ' 
Upon  his  own  back  ;  you  are  mine ;  I'll  fweat  for  you. 

Enter  Duke,  Alonzo,  and  Sanchio. 

Duke.  What,  Sir,  preparing  for  your  noble  journey  > 
'Tis  well,  and  full  of  care: 
I  faw  your  mind  was  wedded  to  the  war, 
And  knew   you'd  prove  fome  good  man  for  your 

country ; 

Therefore,  fair  couiin,  with  your  gentle  pardon, 
I  got  this  place.     What,  mourn  at  his  advancement  ? 
You  are  to  blame  ;  he'll  come  again,  fweet  couiin ; 
Mean  time,  like  fad  Penelope  and  fage, 
Among  your  maids  at  home,  and  hutwifely 

£*l8.No,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  her  to  that  folitarinefs; 
She's  young,  and  grief  or  ill  news  from  thofe  quarters 
May  daily  crofs  her ;  me  mail  go  along,  Sir. 

Duke.  By  no  means,  captain  ! 

Leon.  By  all  means,  an't  pleafe  ye. 

Duke.  What,  take  a  young  and  tender-bodied  lady, 

And 
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And  expofe  her  to  thofe  dangers,  and  thofe  tumults } 
A  fickly  lady  too  ! 

Leon.  'Twill  make  her  well,  Sir  ; 
There's  no  fuch  friend  to  health  as  wholefome  travel, 

Sane.  Away,  it  muft  not  be. 

Alon.  It  ought  not,  Sir  ; 
Go  hurry  her !  It  is  not  humane,  captain. 

Duke.  I  cannot  blame  her  tears ;  fright  her  with 

tempefts, 

With  thunder  of  the  war ! 
I  dare  iwear,  if  me  were  able 

Leon.  She's  moft  able  : 

And  pray  ye  fwearnot ;  me  muft  go,  there's  no  remedy  $ 
Nor  greatnefs,  nor  the  trick  you  had  to  part  us, 
Which  I  fmell  too  rank,  too  open,  too  evident, 
(And  I  muft  tell  you,  Sir,  'tis  moft  unnoble) 
Shall  hinder  me  :  Had  me  but  ten  hours^  life, 
Nay  lefs,  but  two  hours'^  I  would  have  her  with  me 5 
I  would  not  leave  her  fame  to  fo  much  ruin, 
To  fuch  a  defolation  and  difcredit, 
As  her  weaknefs  and  your  hot  will  would  work  her  tcu 

Enter  Perez. 

What  mafque  is  this  now  ? 
More  tropes  and  figures  to  abufe  my  fuff'rance  ? 
What  coufm's  this  ? 

Juan.  Michael  van  Owl,  how  doft  thou  ? 
In  what  dark  barn,  or  3?  tod  of  aged  ivy, 
Haft  thou  lain  hid  ? 

Perez.  Things  muft  both  ebb  and  flow,  colonel. 
And  people  muft  conceal,  and  mine  again. 
You're  welcome  hither,  as  your  friend  may  fay>  gen-^ 

tie  men ; 

A  pretty  houfe  you  fee,  handfomely  feated, 
Sweet  and  convenient  walks,  the  waters  cryftal, 

Alon.  He's  certain  mad. 

Juan.  As  mad  as  a  French  taylor, 

Abulh. 

That 
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That  has  nothing  in  his  head  but  ends  of  fuftians. 

Perez.  I  fee  you're  packing  now,  my  gentle  coufin, 
And  my  wife  told  me  I  mould  find  it  ib ; 
'Tis  true  I  do.    You  were  merry  when  I  was  laft  here, 
But  'twas  your  will  to  try  my  patience,  madam. 
I'm  forry  that  my  fwift  occafions 
Can  let  you  take  your  pleafure  here  no  longer ; 
Yet  I  would  have  you  think,  my  honour'd  coufin, 
This  houfe  and  all  I  have  are  all  your  fervants. 

Leon.  What  houfe,  what  pleafure,  Sir  ?  what  do 
you  mean  ? 

Perez.  You  hold  the  jeft  fo  ftiff,  'twill  prove  dif- 

courteous  : 
This  houfe  I  mean,  the  pleafures  of  this  place. 

Leon.  And  what  of  them  ? 

Perez.  They're  mine,  Sir,  and  you  know  it; 
My  wife's  I  mean,  and  fo  conferr'd  upon  me. 
The  hangings,  Sir,  I  muft  entreat  your  fervants, 
That  are  fo  bufy  in  their  offices, 
Again  to  minifter  to  their  right  ufes  ; 
I  (hall  take  view  o'  th'  plate  anon,  and  furnitures 
That  are  of  under  place.     You're  merry  ftill,  coufin, 
And  of  a  pleafant  conftitution  ; 
Men  of  great  fortunes  make  their  mirths  ad  •placitum. 

Leon.  Prithee^  good  ftubborn  wife,  tell  me  directly, 
Good  evil  wife,  leave  fooling,,  and  tell  me  honeitly, 
Is  this  my  kinfman  ? 

Marg.  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

Leon.  I've  many  kinfmen,  but  fo  mad  a  one, 
And  fo  phantaftick —All  the  houfe  ? 

Perez.  All  mine, 

And  all  within  it.     I  will  not  bate  you  an  aceon't. 
Can  you  not  receive  a  noble  courtefy, 
And  quietly  and  handfomely,  as  you  ought,  cozj 
But  you  muft  ride  o'  th'  top  on't  ? 

Leon.  Canit  thou  fight  ? 

Perez.  I'll  tell  you  prefently ;  I  could  have  done,Sih 

Leon.  For  you  muft  law  and  claw  before  you  get  it; 

'Juan.  Away  j  no  quarrels  ! 
VOL.  III.  H  \\  Leon. 
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Leon.  Now  I  am  more  temperate, 
I'll  have  it  prov'd,  if  you  were  ne'er  yet  in  Bedlam, 
Never  in  love,  (for  that's  a  lunacy) 
No  great  ft  ate  left  you  that  you  never  look'd  for, 
Nor  cannot  manage,  (that's  a  rank  diftemper) 
That  you  were  chriften'd,  and  who  anfwer'd  for  you  5 
And  then  I  yield. 

Perez.  H'as  half  perfuaded  me  I  was  bred  i'th'  moon : 
I  have  ne'er  a  bum  at  my  breech  ?  Are  not  we  bothmad. 
And  is  not  this  a  fantaftick  houfe  we're  in, 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?  Will  you  walk  out,  Sir  ? 
And  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  prefently 
Into  a  found  belief  as  fenfe  can  give  thee, 
Brick  me  into  that  wall  there  for  a  chimney-piece, 
And  fay  I  was  one  o'th'  Casfars,  done  by  a  feal-cutter, 

Leon.  I'll  talk  no  more ;  come,  we'll  away  imme- 
diately. 

Marg.  Why  then,  the  houfe  is  his,  and  all  that's  in  it  -, 
(I'll  give  away  my  fkin,  but  I'll  undo  you  !) 
1  gave  it  to  his  wife :  You  muft  reftore,  Sir, 
And  make  a  new  provifion. 

Perez.  Am  I  mad  now, 
Or  am  I  chriften'd  ?   You,  my  Pagan  eoufm, 
My  mighty  Mahound  35  kinfman,  what  quirk  now  ? 
You  mail  be  welcome  all ;  I  hope  to  fee,  Sir, 
Your  Grace  here,  and  my  coz  •,  we  are  all  foldiers, 
And  muft  do  naturally  for  one  another. 

Duke.  Are  you  blank  at  this  ?  then  I  muft  tell  you,  Sirr 
You've  no  command  !    Now  you  may  go  at  pleafurer 
And  ride  your  afs-troop  :  'Twas  a  trick  I  us'd 
To  try  your  jealoufy,  upon  entreaty, 
And  faving 1+  of  your  wife. 

Leon.  All  this  not  moves  me, 
Nor  ftirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 
You  have  more  furniture,  more  honfes,  lady. 
And  rich  ones  too,  I  will  make  bold  with  thofe  j 
And  you  have  land  i'th'  Indies,  as  I  take  it ; 

55   Mahound.']  See  p.  498  of  this  vol. 

^4  Saving.]  Perhaps  we  ftiould  read  waving. 

Thither 
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Thither  we'll  go,  and  view  a  while  thofe  climates, 
Vifir  your  factors  there,  that  may  betray  you  : 
'Tis  done ;  we  muft  go. 

Marg.  Now  thou'rt  a  brave  gentleman, 
And,  by  this  facred  light,  I  love  thee  dearly. 
The  houfe  is  none  of  yours,  I  did  but  jeft,  Sir; 
Nor  you  are  no  coz  of  mine ;  I  befeech  you  vaniih  ; 
I  tell  you  plain,  you've  no  more  right  than  he  has J5; 
That,  fenfelefs  thing,  your  wife  has  once  more  fool'd  ycj 
Go  you,  and  confider ! 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  my  fweet  coufin  ! 
I  mould  be  glad,  Sir 

Perez.  By  this  hand  me  dies  for't, 
Or  any  man  that  fpeaks  for  her  !  [Exit. 

Juan.  Thefe  are  fine  toys. 

Marg.  Let  merequeft  you  ftay  but  one  poor  month, 
You  mall  have  a  commifllon,  and  I'll  go  too  j 
Give  me  but  will  fo  far. 

Leon.  Well,  I  will  try  you. 
Good  morrow  to  your  grace ;  we've  private  bufmefs. 

Duke.  If  I  mifs  thee  again,  I  am  an  arrant  bungler. 

Juan.  Thou  malt  have  my  command,  and  I'll  march 

under  thee ; 

Nay,  be  thy  boy,  before  thou  (halt  be  baffled, 
Thou  art  fo  brave  a  fellow. 

Alon.  I  have  feen  viiions !  [Exeunf. 

*>  J  tell  you  plain,  you  have  no  more  right  than  he 

Has,  that  fenfelefs  thing,  your  <wife  has  once  more  fool'd  you. ~\ 
Who  can  be  the  perlbn  meant  here  by  he  that  fenfelefs  thing  ?  Caca- 
fogo  is  abfent,  and  no  other  will  anfwer  the  character.  The  meafure 
is  evidently  confufed,  and  the  omiffion  of  the  pronoun  will  reitore 
both  that  and  the  fenfe.  I  read  therefore, 

than  has 

That  fenfelefs  thing > — - 

pointing  to  a  chair,  table,  or  any  thing  near  her.  SewarJ. 

The  reading  we  have  adopted  in  the  text  is  with  no  alteration  of 
the  words,  and  a  very  {"mall  variation  of  the  flops.  It  is  Perez  whom 
ftie  calls  fenfelefs  thing,  and  telh  him  his  wife  has  duped  him  again  ; 
and  that  he  has  no  more  right  than  he  has,  pointing  to  any  indifferent 
perfon  in  company. 

Hh2  ACT 
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ACT        V. 

Enter  Leon  with  a  letter,  and  Margarita. 
O  M  E  hither,  wife ;  d'  you  know  this  hand  ? 

Marg.  I  do,  Sir  -, 
JTis  Eftifania's,  that  was  once  my  woman. 

Leon.  She  writes  to  me  here,  that  one  Cacafogo, 
An  ufuring  jewel ler's  Ton  (I  know  the  rafcal) 
Is  mortally  fallen  in  love  with  you • 

Marg.  He  is  a  monfler :  Deliver  me  from  mountains-! 

Leon.  D'you  go  a-birding  for  all  forts  of  people  ? — 
And  this  evening  will  come  to  you  and  mew  you  jewels^ 
And  offers  any  thing  to  get  acceis  to  you  : 
If  I  can  make  or  fport  or  profit  on  him, 
(For  he  is  fit  for  both)  fhe  bids  me  uie  him  -y 
And  fo  I  will,  be  you  conformable, 
And  follow  but  my  will. 

Marg.  I  mall  not  fail,  Sir. 

Leon.  Will  the  duke  come  again,  d'you  think  ? 

Marg.  No,  fure,  Sir, 
H*  has  now  no  policy  to  bring  him  hither. 

Leon.  Nor  bring  you  to  him,  if  my  wit  hold,  fair 

wife ! 

Let's  in  to  dinner.  \Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez. 

Perez.  Had  I  but  lungs  enough  to  bawl  fufficiently, 
That  all  the  queans  in  Chriftendom  might  hear  me^ 
That  men  might  run  away  from  the  contagion, 
I  had  my  wifE  :  'Would.it  were  moft  high  treaibn, 
Moil  infinite  high,  for  any  man  to  marry  ! 
I  mean  for  any  man  that  would  live  handfomely, 
And  like  a  gentleman,  in's  wits  and  credit. 
What  torments  mail  I  put  her  to  ?  Phalaris'  bull  now-^* 
Pox,  they  love  bulling  too  well,  tho*  they  fmoak  for't— 
Cut  her  a-pieces  ?  ev'ry  piece  will  live  ftilJ, 

And 
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And  ev'ry  morfel  of  her  will  do  mifchief ; 
They  have  fo  many  lives,  there's  no  hanging  of  'em  ; 
They  are  too  light  to  drown,  they're  cork  and  feathers ; 
To  burn  too  cold,  they  live  like  falamanders  j 
Under  huge  heaps  of  {tones  to  bury  her, 
And  fo  deprefs  her  as  they  did  the  giants  ? 
She  will  move  under  more  than  built  old  Babel. 
I  muft  deftroy  her. 

Enter  Cacafogo^  witb  a  cajket. 

Cac.  Be  cozen'd  by  a  thing  of  clouts,  a  me  moth, 
That  ev'ry  (ilk-man's  mop  breeds  !  to  be  cheated, 
And  of  a  thoufand  ducats,  by  a  whim- wham  ? 

Perez.  Who's  that  is  cheated  ?  fpeak  again,  thou 

vilion ! 

But  art  thou  cheated  ?  minifter  fome  comfort ! 
Tell  me  directly,  art  thou  cheated  bravely  ? 
Come,  prithee  come ;  art  thou  fo  pure  a  coxcomb 
To  be  undone  ?  do  not  difTemble  with  me; 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  thee. 

Cac.  Then  keep  thy  circle, 
For  I'm  a  fpirit  wild  that  flies  about  thee, 
And,  whoe'er  thou  art,  if  thou  be'ft  human, 
I'll  let  thee  plainly  know,  I'm  cheated  damnably. 

Perez.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cac.  Doft  thou  laugh  ?  Damnably,  I  fay,moft  dam- 
nably. 

Per.  By  whom,  good  fpirit  ?  fpeak,  fpeak !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cac.  I'll  utter — laugh  'till  thy  lungs  crack — by  a 

rafcal  woman, 

A  lewd,  abominable,  and  plain  woman. 
Doft  thou  laugh  dill  ? 

Perez.  I  muft  laugh  ;  prithee  pardon  me  ; 
I  mail  laugh  terribly. 

Cac.  I  mall  be  angry, 
Terrible  angry ;  I  have  caufe. 

Perez.  That's  it, 

And  'tis  no  reafon  but  thou  fhouldft  be  angry, 
Angry  at  heart ;  yet  I  muft  laugh  ftill  at  thee. 
By  a  woman  cheated  ?  art  fure  it  was  a  woman  ? 

Hh3  Cac. 
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Cac.  I  fhall  break  thy  head  •,  my  valour  itches  at  thee, 

Perez.  It  is  no  matter.  By  a  woman  cozen'd  ? 
A  real  woman  ? 

Cac .  A  real  devil  •, 

Plague  of  her  jewels,  and  her  copper  chains, 
How  rank  they  fmell ! 

Perez.  Sweet  cozen'd  Sir,  let  me  fee  them  j 
I  have  been  cheated  too,  (I  would  have  you  note  that) 
And  lewdly  cheated,  by  a  woman  alfo, 
A  fcurvy  woman  •,  I  am  undone,  fweet  Sir, 
Therefore  I  muft  have  leave  to  laugh. 

Cac.  Pray  you  take  it ; 

You  are  the  merrieft  undone  man  in  Europe  : 
What  need  we  fiddles,  bawdy  fongs,  and  fack  56, 
When  our  own  miferies  can  make  us  merry  ? 

Perez.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

I've  feen  thefe  jewels  •,  what  a  notable  pennyworth 
Have  you  had  next  your  heart  ?  You  will  not  take,  Sir, 
Some  twenty  ducats 

Cac.  Thou'rt  deceiv'd  ;  I'll  take 

Perez.  To  clear  your  bargain  now  ? 

Cac.  I'll  take  fome  ten, 
Some  any  thing,  fome  half  ten,  half  a  ducat. 

Perez.  An  excellent  lapidary  fet  thefe  Hones  fure  ; 
D'ycm  mark  their  waters  ? 

Cac.  Quickfand  choak  their  waters, 
And  hers  that  brought  'em  too  !  But  I  mall  find  her. 

Perez.  And  fo  mail  I,  I  hope  ;  but  do  not  hurt  her ; 
You  cannot  find  in  all  this  kingdom, 
If  you  had  need  of  cozening,  (as  you  may  have, 
For  fuch  grofs  natures  will  defire  it  often, 
It  is  at  fome  time  too  a  fine  variety) 
A  woman  that  can  cozen  you  fo  neatly. 
Sh'  has  taken  half  mine  anger  off  with  this  trick.  [Exit. 

36  Bawdy  Jongs  and  flick.]  We  have  not  difturbed  the  text ;  but 
zsfack  zx\^Jherry  are  fuppofed  to  have  been,  in  Fletcher's  time,  the 
fame  wine,  it  is  very  probable  the  Poet  wrote, 

What  need  we  fiddles ,  bawdy  fongs,  axdttierry, 
When  cur  oivn  miferies  can  make  us  merry  ; 

nor  is  it  unlikely  that  theietwo  lines  are  a  quotation  from  fome  ballad, 
then  yvell  known. 

Cac. 
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Cac.  If  I  were  valiant  now,  I'd  kill  this  fellow ; 
I've  money  enough  lies  by  me,  at  a  pinch 
To  pay  for  twenty  rafcals'  lives  that  vex  me. 
I'll  to  this  lady  ;  therexl  mall  be  fatisfied.  [Exit. 

Enter  Leon  and  Margarita. 

Leon.  Come,  we'll  away  unto  your  country-houfe, 
And  there  we'll  learn  to  live  contentedly  : 
This  place  is  full  of  charge,  and  full  of  hurry ; 
No  part  of  fweetnefs  dwells  about  thefe  cities. 

Marg.  Whither  you  will,  I  wait  upon  your  pleafure ; 
Live  in  a  hollow  tree,  Sir,  I'll  live  with  you. 

Leon.  Ay,  now  you  ftrike  a  harmony,  a  true  one, 
When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  hufband, 
And  your  fick  will  aims  at  the  care  of  honour J7. 
Why,  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly, 
And  my  rough  nature  falls  like  roaring  ftreams, 
Clearly  and  fweetly  into  your  embraces. 
Oh,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 
A  wife,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman  ! 
When  we  meet  fuch,  we  bear  our  ftamps  on  both  fides, 
And  thro'  the  world  we  hold  our  current  virtues  ; 
Alone,  we're  fmgle  medals,  only  faces, 
And  wear  our  fortunes  out  in  uielefs  fhadows. 
Command  you  now,  and  eafe  me  of  that  trouble  ; 
I'll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  fervant : 
Bid  whom  you  pleafe,  invite  your  noble  friends, 
They  mall  be  welcome  all ;  vifit  acquaintance, 
Go  at  your  pleafure,  now  experience 
Has  link'd  you  faft  unto  the  chain  of  goodnefs ! 
\ClaJhingfwords.  Acrywitbin,  Down  with  theirfwords ! 

*"  And  your  Jick  will  aims  at  the  care  of 'honour .]  I  have  often  ob- 
ferv'd  that  corruptions  that  leave  tolerable  fenfe  are  lefs  difcoverable 
than  thofe  that  deftroy  the  fenfe  utterly  ;  I  make  no  doubt  but  cure 
here  is  the  true  word,  as  it  dire&ly  anfwers  in  metaphor  to  the  ficknefs 
of  Eftifania's  will  and  honour.  Seaward. 

We  think  care  right ;  and  underftand  the  meaning  of  the  paffage  to 
be,  «  Now  your  will,  Jick  of  its  former  purfuits,  aims  to  take  care 
of  your  honour.'  Her  honour,  not  having  been  wounded,  could  not 
want  ture.  It  is  not,  however,  wonderful  for  a  clerical  gentleman  to 
reject  the  care,  and  retain  the  cure. 

Hh4  What 
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What  noife  is  this  ?  what  difmal  cry  ? 

Marg.  'Tis  loud  too  : 

Sure  there's  fome  miichief  done  i'  th'  ftreet ;  look  out 
there. 

Leon.  Look  out,  and  help  ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Oh,  Sir,  the  dyke  Medina- 

Leon.  What  of  the  duke  Medina  ? 

Serv.  Oh,  fweet  gentleman, 
Is  almoft  flain. 

Marg.  Away,  away,  and  help  him  ! 
All  the  houfe  help  !  [Exeunt  Marg.  and  Serv, 

Leon.  How  !  flain  ?  Why,  Margarita  !  why,  wife  \ 
Sure,  fome  new  device  they  have  afoot  again, 
Some  trick  upon  my  credit ;  I  mail  meet  it, 
I'd  rather  guide  a  mip  imperial 
Alone,  and  in  a  ftorm,  than  rule  one  woman. 

Enter  Duke,  Margarita^  Sanchw,  Alonzo^  and  Servant. 

Marg.  How  came  you  hurt,  Sjr  ? 

Duke.  I  fell  out  with  my  friend,  the  noble  colonel  ; 
My  caufe  was  naught,  for  'twas  about  your  honour, 
And  he  that  wrongs  the  innocent  ne'er  profpers  ; 
And  he  has  left  me  thus.     For  charity, 
Lend  me  a  bed  to  eafc  my  tortur'd  body, 
That  ere  I  periih,  1  may  ihew  my  penitence ! 
I  fear  I'm  iiain. 

Leon.  Help,  gentlemen,  to  carry  him. 
There  mail  be  nothing  in  this  houfe,  my  lord, 
But  as  your  own. 

Duke.  I  thank  you,  noble  Sir. 

Leon.  To-bed  with  him  ;  and,  wife,  give  your  at- 
tendance. 

Enter  Juan. 

'Juan.  Doctors  and  furgeons 

Duke.  Do  not  dilquiet  me, 
But  let  me  take  my  leave  in  peace. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Sanchio,  Alon.  Marg.  Serv. 

Leon.  Afore  me, 

'Tis 
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'Tis  rarely  counterfeited ! 

Juan.  True,  it  is  fb,  Sir ; 

And  take  you  heed  this  laft  blow  do  not  fpoil  you. 
He  is  not  hurt,  only  we  made  a  fcuffle, 
As  tho'  w.e  purpos'd  anger  ;  that  fame  fcratch 
On's  hand  he  took,  to  colour  all,  and  draw  companion, 
That  he  might  get  into  your  houfe  more  cunningly. 
I  muft  not  itay.  Stand  now,  and  you're  a  brave  fellow. 
Leon.l  thank  you^  noble  colonel,  and  I  honour  you. 
Never  be  quiet  ?  [Exit  Juan. 

Enter  Margarita. 

Marg.  He's  moft  defp'rate  ill,  Sir  -, 
J  dp  not  think  thefe  ten  months  will  recover  him. 

Leon.  Does  he  hire  my  houfe  to  play  the  fool  in, 
Or  does  it  ftand  on  fairy  ground  ?   We're  haunted ! 
Are  all  men  and  their  wives  troubled  with  dreams  thus  ? 
Marg.  What  ail  you,  Sir  ? 
Leon.  Nay,  what  ail  you,  fweet  wife, 
To  put  thele  daily  paftimes  on  my  patience  ? 
What  doft  thou  fee  in  me,  that  I  mould  fuffer  thus  ? 
Have  not  I  done  my  part  like  a  true  hulband, 
And  paid  fome  defperate  debts  you  never  look'd  for  ? 
Marg.  You  have  done  handfomely,  1  muft  confefs, 

Sir. 

Leon.  Have  I  not  kept  thee  waking  like  a  hawk  ? 
,And  watch'd  thee  with  delights  to  fatisfy  thee, 
The  very  tithes  of  which  had  won  a  widow  ? 
Marg.  Alas,  I  pity  you. 
Leon.  Thou'lt  make  me  angry  •, 
Thou  never  faw'ft  me  mad  yet. 

Marg.  You  are  always, 
You  carry  a  kind  of  Bedlam  ftill  about  you. 

Leon.  If  thou  purfu'ft  me  further,  I  run  ftark  mad  ; 
If  you  have  more  hurt  dukes  or  gentlemen, 
To  lie  here  on  your  cure,  I  mall  be  defperate  ! 
I  know  the  trick,  and  you  mail  feel  I  know  it. 
Are  you  fo  hot  that  no  hedge  can  contain  you  ? 
I'll  have  thee  let  blood  in  all  the  veins  about  thee, 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts  found  too,  and  have  them  open'd, 

Thy 
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Thy  fpirits  purg'd,  for  thofe  are  they  that  fire  you  j 
Thy  maid  mall  be  thy  miftrefs,  thou  the  maid, 
And  all  her  fervile  labours  thou  malt  reach  at ?8, 
And  go  thro'  chearfully,  or  elfe  deep  empty ; 
That  maid  mail  lie  by  me,  to  teach  you  duty, 
You  in  a  pallet  by,  to  humble  you, 
And  grieve  for  what  you  lofe. 

Marg.  I've  loft  myfelf,  Sir, 

And  all  that  was  my  bafe  felf,  difobedience  ;     [Kneels. 
My  wantonnefs,  my  ftubbornnefs,  I've  loft  too  : 
And  now,  by  that  pure  faith  good  wives  are  crown'4 

with, 
By  your  own  noblenefs 

Leon.  I  take  you  up, 

Enter  Altea. 

And  wear  you  next  my  heart ;  fee  you  be  worth  it. 
Now,  what  with  you  ? 

Altea.  I  come  to  tell  my  lady, 
There  is  a  fulfome  fellow  would  fain  fpeak  with  her. 

Leon.  'Tis  Cacafogo  •,  go,  and  entertain  him, 
And  draw  him  on  with  hopes. 

Marg.  I  mall  obferve  you. 

Leon.  I  have  a  rare  defign  upon  that  gentleman  ; 
And  you  muft  work  too. 

Altea.  I  mall,  Sir,  moft  willingly. 

Leon.  Away  then  both,  and  keep  him  clofe  in  fome 
place,  , 

3*  And  all  thok/ervi/e  labours  that  (he  reach  at.]  This  not  being 
grammar,  Mr.  Sympfon  concurr'd  with  me  in  reading  thou  /halt  for 
that  flit.  But  he  has  fome  exception  to  the  verb  reach,  or  at  leaft 
thinks  faueat  might  better  exprefs  the  idea  required  ;  but  reach  is  us'd 
in  another  play  exactly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
the  true  word.  Srvuard. 

Mr.  Seward  reads, 

And  all  her/ervite  labours  thou  (halt  reach  at, 
without  mentioning  the  variation  of  thofe  to  her.     We  think  fome 
words  are  loft  here  ;  the  firft  line  might  run, 

And  all  thofe  fertile  labours  that  fhe  QJJ1TS, 
Ihoujhalt  reach  at,  and,  &c. 

The  whole  context  proves  this  to  have  been  thefefi/e  of  the  paffage  ; 
but  the  exaft  words  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain. 

From 
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From  the  duke's  fight ;  and  keep  the  duke  in  too ; 
Make  'em  believe  both :  I'll  find  time  to  cure 'em. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Perez  and  Eftifania. 

Perez.  Why,  how  dar'ft  thou  meet  me  again,  thou 

rebel, 

Andknow'ft  how  thou  haft  us'd  me  thrice,  thou  rafcal  ? 
Were  there  not  ways  enough  to  fly  my  vengeance, 
NO  holes  nor  vaults  to  hide  thee  from  my  fury, 
But  thou  muft  meet  me  face  to  face  to  kill  thee  ? 
I  would  not  feek  thee  to  deftroy  thee  willingly, 
But  now  thou  com'ft  to  invite  me,  and  com'ft  upon  me: 
How  like  a  meep-biting  rogue,  taken  i'  th'  manner J9, 
And  ready  for  the  halter,  doft  thou  look  now  ! 
Thou  haft  a  hanging  look,  thou  fcurvy  thing  I 
Haft  ne'er  a  knife, 

Nor  never  a  firing,  to  lead  thee  to  Elyfium  ? 
Be  there  no  pitiful  Apothecaries  in  this  town, 
That  have  companion  upon  wretched  women, 
And  dare  admlnifter  a  dram  of  rats-bane, 
But  thou  muft  fall  to  me  ? 

Eflif.  I  know  you've  mercy. 

Perez.  If  I  had  tons  of  mercy,  thou  deferv'ft  none; 
What  new  trick's  now  afoot,  and  what  new  honles 
Have  you  i'  th'  air  ?  what  orchards  in  apparition  ? 
What  canft  thou  fay  for  thy  life  ? 

Eflif.  Little  or  nothing ; 
I  know  you'll  kill  me,  and  I  know  'tis  ufelefs 
To  beg  for  mercy.    Pray,  let  me  draw  my  book  out, 
And  pray  a  little  ! 

Perez.  Do  •,  a  very  little, 
For  I  have  further  bufinefs  than  thy  killing ; 

*9  Taken  ?  th*  manner.]  This  being  intelligible  may  remain  in  the 
text,  but  it  will  admit  a  doubt  whether  matter  be  not  the  true  word, 
i.  e.  taken  in  tbefaB.  Senvard. 

Taken  in  the  MANNER  is  a  law-term,  and  is  mentioned  in  feveral 
a&s  of  parliament.  The  expreflion  occurs  aifo  in  Shakefpeare.  It  fig- 
nifies  taken  in  the  very/atf  ;  and  it  is  whimlical  that  Mr.  Seward, 
though  ignorant  of  the  phrafe,  fhould  have  explained  it  rightly. 

I've 
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I've  money  yet  to  borrow.     Speak  when   you  arc 
ready. 

Eftif.  Now,  now, Sir,  now  !  [Shews  apiftol.'}  Come  on ! 

d'you  ftart  off  from  rr;e  ? 
D'you  fweat,  great  captain  ?  have  you  feen  a  fpirit  ? 

Perez.  Do  you  wear  guns  ? 

Eftif.  I  am  a  foldier's  wife,  Sir, 
And  by  that  privilege  I  may  be  arm'd. 
Now,  what's  the  news  ?  and  Jet's  difcourfe  more  friendly, 
And  talk  of  our  affairs  in  peace. 

Perez.  Let  ine  fee, 
Prithee,  let  me  fee  thy  gun  •,  'tis  a  very  pretty  one. 

Eftif.  No,  no,  Sir  ;  you  mall  feel.  * 

Perez.  Hold,  hold,  you  villain  ! 
What,  thine  own  hufband  ? 

Eftif.  Let  mine  own  hufband  then 
Be  in's  own  wits.     There,  there's  a  thoufand  ducats  ! 
Who  muft  provide  for  you  ?  And  yet  you'll  kill  me. 

Perez.  I  will  not  hurt  thee  for  ten  thoufand  millions. 

Eftif.  When  will  you  redeem  your  jewels  ?  I  have 

pawn'd  *em, 
You  fee  for  what ;  we  muft  keep  touch. 

Perez.  I'll  kifs  thee, 

And  get  as  many  more,  I'll  make  thee  famous. 
Had  we  the  houlc  now  ! 

Eftif.  Come  along  with  me; 
If  that  be  vanim'd,   there  be  more  to  hire,  Sir. 

Perez..  I  fee  I  am  an  ais,  when  thou  art  near  me. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Leon,  Margarita^  and  Altea,  with  a  taper. 

Leon.  Is  the  fool  come  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  and  i'  th'  cellar  faft, 
And  there  heftays  his  good  hour  till  I  call  him  •, 
He  will  make  dainty  mufick  'mong  the  fack-buts. 
I've  put  him  juft,  Sir,  under  the  duke's  chamber. 

Leon.  It  is  the  better. 

Altea.  He  has  giv'n  me  royally, 
And  to  my  lady  a  whole  load  of  Portigues. 

Leon.  Better  and  better  {till.     Go,  Margarita, 

Now 
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Now  play  your  prize :  You  fay  you  dare  be  honeft ; 
I'll  put  you  to  your  teft  +0. 

Marg.  Secure  yourfelf,  Sir-, 
Give  me  the  candle  •,  pafs  away  in  filence. 

[Exe.  Leon  and  Altea.  Marg.  knocks. 

Duke  [within] .  Who's  there  ?  Oh,  oh  ! 

Marg.  My  lord  ! 

Duke  [within].  Have  you  brought  me  comfort  ? 

Marg.  I  have,  my  lord  : 
Come  forth ;  'tis  I.    Come  gently  out  -,  I'll  help  you  ; 

Enter  Duke,  in  a  gown. 
Come  foftly  too.     How  do  you  ? 

Duke.  Are  there  none  here  ?  [Noife  below. 

Let  me  look  round ;  we  cannot  be  too  wary. 
Oh,  let  me  blefs  this  hour !    Are  you  alone,  fweet 
friend  ? 

Marg.  Alone,  to  comfort  you. 

[Cacafogo  makes  a  noife  below. 

Duke.  What's  that  you  tumble4'  ? 
I've  heard  a  noife  this  half-hour  under  me, 
A  fearful  noife. 

Marg.  The  fat  thing's  mad  i*  th'  cellar,         \_Afide. 
And  Humbles  from  one  hogfhead  to  another; 
Two  cups  more,  and  he  ne'er  mall  find  the  way  out. — 
What  do  you  fear  ?  Come,  fit  down  by  me  chearfully  -, 
My  hufband's  fate.     How  do  your  wounds  ? 

Duke.  I've  none,  lady  ; 

My  wounds  I  counterfeited  cunningly,    [Noife  below. 
And  feign'd  the  quarrel  too,  to  enjoy  you,  fweet : 

40  ///  pat  you  to  your  beft.]  Mr.  Theobald  and  I  concurred  in 
changing  this  to  left,  and  we  both  had  quoted  the  fame  eAprtffion, 

III  put  you  to  the  teft, 
from  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  Falfe  One.  Seioard. 

•*•'  Wliafi  that  you  tumble  r]  I  have  inferted  a  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Svmpfon's  here,  as  more  proper  to  the  context  than  the  old  reading. 

Seward. 

The  variation  is,  Whafs  that  RUMBLE  ?  The  omiilion  of  one  word, 
and  change  of  another,  is  certainly  too  bold,  eipecully  where  the  old 
text  is  good  fenfe. 

Let's 
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Let's  lofe  no  time.     Hark,  the  fame  noife  again! 

Marg.  What  noife  ?  why  look  you  pale  ?  I  hear  no 

ftirring. 

(This  goblin  in  the  vault  will  be  fo  tippled  ! ) 
You  are  not  well,  I  know  by  your  flying  fancy  j 
Your  body's  ill  at  eafe ;  your  wounds 

Duke.  I've  none ; 

I  am  as  lufty,  and  as  full  of  health, 
High  in  my  blood 

Marg.  Weak  in  your  blood,  you  would  fay. 
How  wretched  is  my  cafe,  willing  to  pleafe  you, 
And  find  you  fo  difable ! 

Duke.  Believe  me,  lady 

Marg.  I  know,  you'll  venture  all  you  have  to  fetisfy 

me, 

Your  life  I  know  •,  but  is  it  fit  I  fpoil  you  ? 
Is  it  my  love,  d'you  think  ? 

Cac:  [below.]  Here's  to  the  duke! 

Duke.  It  nam'd  me  certainly  j 
I  heard  it  plainly  found. 

Marg.  You  art  hurt  mortally, 
And  fitter  for  your  prayers,  Sir,  than  pleafure. 
What  ftarts  you  make  ?  I  would  not  kifs  you  wantonly, 
For  the  world's  wealth.    Have  I  fecur'd  my  hufband, 
And  put  all  doubts  afide,  to  be  deluded  ? 

Cac.  [below.']  I  come,  I  come. 

Duke.  Heav'n  blefs  me  ! 

Marg.  And  blefs  us  both,  for  fure  this  is  the  devil! 
I  plainly  heard  it  now ;  he'll  come  to  fetch  you  ! 
A  very  fpirit,  for  he  fpoke  under  ground, 
And  fpoke  to  you  juft  as  you  would  havefnatch'd  me* 
You  are  a  wicked  man,  and  fure  this  haunts  you : 
'Would  you  were  out  o'  th'  houfe  ! 

Duke.  I  would  I  were, 
O'  that  condition  I  had  leap'd  a  window. 

Marg.  And  that's  the  leaft  leap,  if  you  mean  to 

'fcape,  Sir. 

Why,  what  a  frantick  man  were  you  to  come  here, 
What  a  weak  man  to  counterfeit  deep  wounds, 

To 
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To  wound  another  deeper  ? 
Duke.  Are  you  honeft  then  ? 
Marg.  Yes,  then,  and  now,  and  ever ;  and  excellent 

honeft, 

And  exercife  this  paftime  but  to  fhew  you, 
Great  men  are  fools  fometimes  as  well  as  wretches. 
'Would  you  were  well  hurt,  with  any  hope  of  life, 
Cut  to  the  brains,  or  run  clean  through  the  body, 
To  get  out  quietly  as  you  got  in,  Sir ! 
I  wiih  it  like  a  friend  that  loves  you  dearly  ; 
For  if  my  hufband  take  you,  and  take  you  thus 
A  counterfeit,  one  that  would  clip  his  credit, 
Out  of  his  honour  he  muft  kill  you  prefently ; 
There  is  no  mercy,  nor  an  hour  of  pity  : 
And  for  me  to  entreat  in  fuch  an  agony, 
Would  mew  me  little  better  than  one  guilty. 
Have  you  any  mind  to  a  lady  now  ? 
Duke.  'Would  I  were  off  fair ! 

If  ever  lady  caught  me  in  a  trap  more 

Marg.  If  you  be  well  and  lufty — fy,  fy !  make  not! 
You  fay  you  love  me ;  come,  come  bravely  now, 
Defpife  all  danger  ;  I  am  ready  for  you. 

Duke.  She  mocks  my  milery  :  Thou  cruel  lady  ! 
Marg.  Thou  cruel  lord  !  wouldft  thou  betray  my 

honefty, 

Betray  it  in  mine  own  houfe,  wrong  my  hufband, 
Like  a  night  thief, thou  dar'ft  not  name  by  day-light? 
Duke.  I  am  molt  miferable. 
Marg.  You  are  indeed  ; 

And,  like  a  foolifh  thing,  you  have  made  yourfclf  fo. 
Could  not  your  own  discretion  tell  you,  Sir, 
When  I  was  married  I  was  none  of  yours? 
Your  eyes  were  then  commanded  to  look  off  me, 
And  I  now  ftand  in  a  circle  and  fecure  •, 
Your  fpells  nor  pow'r  can  never  reach  my  body. 
Mark  me  but  this,  and  then,  Sir,  be  molt  miferable ; 
'Tis  facrilege  to  violate  a  wedlock, 
You  rob  two  temples,  make  yourfelf  twice  guilty, 
You  ruin  hers,  and  fpot  her  noble  hufband's. 

Duke. 
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Duke.  Let  me  be  gone,  I'll  never  more  attempt  yoa. 

Marg.  You  cannot  go ;  'tis  not  in  me  to  fave  you : 
Pare  you  do  ill,  and  poorly  then  fhrink  under  it  ? 
Were  I  the  duke  Medina  I  would  fight  now, 
For  you  mufl  fight  and  bravely,  it  concerns  you  ; 
You  do  me  double  wrong  if  you  fheak  off,  Sir, 
And  all  the  world  would  fay  I  lov'd  a  coward; 
And  you  muft  die  toOj  for  you  will  be  kilPd, 
And  leave  your  youth,  your  honour,  and  your  ftate, 
And  all  thofe  dear  delights  you  worihipp'd  here. 

Duke.  The  noife  again  !  [Noife  below. 

Cac.  [below.']  Some  fmall  beer,  if  you  love  me. 

Marg.  The  devil  haunts  you  lure ;  your  fins  arc 

mighty  ; 
A  drunken  devil  too,  to  plague  your  villainy. 

Duke.  Preferve  me  but  this  once  ! 

Marg.  There's  a  deep  well 
In  the  next  yard,  if  you  dare  venture  drowning : 
It  is  but  death. 

Duke.  I  would  not  die  fo  wretchedly. 

Marg.  Out  of  a  garret- window  I  will  let  you  down 

then  •, 
But  fay  the  rope  be  rotten  5  'tis  huge  high  too. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  mercy  ? 

Marg.  Now  you  are  frighted  throughly, 
And  find  what  'tis  to  play  the  fool  in  vice41, 
And  fee  with  clear  eyes  your  detelted  folly, 
I'll  be  your  guard. 

Duke. 

41  And  find  ivbat  "'tis  to  play  the  fool  in  foliy, 

And  fee  'with  deaf  eyes  your  dttef.ed  folly.]  I  have  often  hr.d 
occafion  to  obferve,  that  by  a  flight  cait  of  the  printer's  eye  words  that 
belong  only  to  one  line  are  repeated  in  the  preceding  or  following  one, 
and  in  that  cafe  they  frequently  exclude  words  that  may  be  totally 
different  in  al!  their  letters.  This,  I  beiievt,  has  happened  in  tlie 
lines  referr'd  to,  where  the  Time  word  ends  both  ;  and,  as  it  does  not 
make  abfolute  nonlenfe  in  either  conjecture,  cannot  eafily  determine 
to  which  it  belong?.  If  the  reader  thinks  ^tfy/*g  the  fool  in  folly  not 
a  jultifiable  expiefiion,  he  will  chufe  to  diicarU  it  liom  tne  firit, 
and  thenyfo  or  vice  may  fupply  the  vacancy ;  but  as  I  think  the  ex- 
preffion  not  urjultifiable,  the  fgilowing  feems  to  me  to  bid  faireil  for 
having  been  the  original, 

And 
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Duke.  And  I'll  be  your  true  fervant, 
Ever  from  this  hour  virttioufly  to  love  you, 
Chaftely  and  modeftly  to  look  upon  you, 
And  here  I  feal  it. 

Marg.  I  may  kifs  a  ftranger, 
For  you  muft  now  be  fo. 

Enter  Leon,  Juan,  Alonzo^  Sanchio,  Cacafogo,  and  Alteat 

Leon.  How  do  you,  my  lord  ? 
Methinks  you  lock  but  poorly  on  this  matter.  . 
Has  my  wife  wounded  you  ?  you  were  well  before. 
Pray,  Sir,  be  comforted ;  I  have  forgot  all, 
Truly  forgiven  too.     Wife,  you  are  a  right  one, 
And  now  with  unknown  nations  I  dare  truft  you. 

Juan.  No  more  feign'd  rights,  my  lord ;  they  never 
profper.  • 

Leon.  Who's  this  ?  the  devil  in  the  vault  ? 

Altea.  'Tis  he,  Sir, 
And  as  lovingly  drunk,  as  tho'  he  had  iludied  it. 

Cac.  Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  and  kifs  me,  lady  ! 
Kifs  my  fweet  face,  and  make  thy  hufband  cuckold  I 
An  ocean  of  fweet  fack  !  Shall  we  fpeak  treafon  ? 

Leon.  He's  devilifh  drunk. 

Duke.  I  had  thought  h'  had  been  a  devil ; 
He  made  as  many  noifes,  and  as  horrible. 

Leon.  Oh,  a  true  lover,  Sir,  will  lament  loudly. 
Which  of^the  butts  is  your  miftrefs  ? 

Cac.  Butt  in  thy  belly  ! 

Leon.  There's  two  in  thine  I'm  fure,  'tis  grown  fo 
monftrous. 

Cac.  Butt  in  thy  face  ! 

Leon.  Go,  carry  him  to  fleep. 

A  fool's  love  mould  be  drunk  •,  he  has  paid  well  for't 
too. 


And  find  what  'tis  to  play  the  fool  in  felly, 

And  fee  with  clear  eyes  your  detejhd  crime.  Seivard. 

FOOL  in  FOLLY  is  a  poor  expreffion  at  any  rate.  We 
think  Mr.  Seward's  firll  conjecture,  of  difcarding  the  word  in  the  firil 
line,  happier  than  his  fecor.d,  which  he  feems'moft  inclined  to  adopt. 

VOL.  III.  I  i  When 
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When  he  is  fober,  let  him  out  to  rail, 

Or  hang  himfelf ;  there  will  be  no  lofs  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Cacafogo  and  Servant. 
Enter  Perez  and  Eftifania. 

Leon.  Who's  this  ?  my  Mahound  coufm43  ? 

Perez.  Good,  Sir ;  'tis  very  good  !  'Would  I'd  a 

houfe,  too! 

(For  there's  no  talking  in  the  open  air) 
My  Termagant  coz,  I  would  be  bold  to  tell  you? 
I  durft  be  merry  too  j  I  tell  you  plainly, 
You  have  a  pretty  feat,  you  have  the  luck  on't, 
A  pretty  lady  too  ;  Ihave  mifs'd  both  : 
My  carpenter  built  in  amift,  I  thank  him  ! 
Do  me  the  courtefy  to  let  me  fee  it, 
See  it  but  once  more.     But  I  mail  cry  for  anger! 
I'll  hire  a  chandler's  mop  clofe  under  you, 
And,  for  my  foollery,  fell  fope  and  whip-cord. 
Nay,  if  you  do  not  laugh  now,  and  laugh  heartily, 
You  are  a  fool,  coz. 

Leon.  I  muft  laugh  a  little, 

And  now  I've  done.     Coz,  thou  malt  live  with  me, 
My  merry  coz  ;  the  world  (hall  not  divorce  us. 
Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  and  thou  malt  never  want. 
Will  this  content  thee  ? 

Perez.  I'll  cry,  and  then  I'll  be  thankful, 
Indeed  I  will,  and  I'll' be  honeft  to  you  : 
I'd  live  a  fwallow  here,  I  muft  confefs. 

4J   My  Mahound  cottfin. — — 

My  Termagant  cox,.']  In  an  old  play,  called  Ram  Alley,  or  \Jerry 
Trjcks,  Tafata  lays, 

1  am  fo  haunted 

With  a  fwaggering  captaine,  that  Aveares  (God  blefs  us) 

Like  a  very  TarmagantS  &c. 
And  Bimop  Hall's  Satires  begin  thus ; 

Nor  Ladle's  wamon  love,  nor  wand'ring  knight, 

Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight; 

Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 

Of  mightie  Mabound,  and  great  T 'ermagaunt •.' 
Hamlet  fays,  *  1  could  have  fuch  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'er- doing  Terma- 
gant. Termagant  likewiie  occurs  in  King  and  No  King.  See  note  3 1 
on  that  play.  R- 

Wife, 
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Wife,  I  forgive  thee  all,  if  thou  be  honeft, 
At  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent **. 

Eftif.  If  I  prove  otherwife,  let  me  beg  firft. 

Leon.  Hold,  this  is  yours ;   fome  recompence  for 

fervice  : 
Ufe  it  to  nobler  ends  than  he  that  gave  it. 

Duke.  And  this  is  yours,  your  true  commiflion,  Sir. 
Now  you  are  a  captain. 

Leon.  You're  a  noble  prince,  Sir  j 
And  now  a  foldier,  gentlemen  45. 

Omnes.  We  all  rejoice  in't. 

Juan.  Sir,  I  mail  wait  upon  you  thro*  all  fortunes. 

Alon.  And  I. 

Altea,  And  I  muft  needs  attend  my  miftrefs. 

Leon.  Will  you  go,  filter  ? 

Altea.  Yes,  indeed,  good  brother  •, 
I  have  two  ties,  my  own  blood,  and  my  miftrefs. 

Marg.  Is  The  your  fifter  ? 

Leon.  Yes,  indeed,  good  wife, 

f*  At  thy  peril,  I  believe  thee  excellent. 

Eftif.  'if  1  prove  otberways,  let  me  beg  firft . 
Hold,  this  is  yours,  fome  recompence  for  fervice.^  The  latter  end 
of  Perez  s  fpeech  and  Ejlifanias  anfwer  have  fome  difficulties  in  them. 
I  fuppofe  the  Poets  meant  to  make  Perez  fay,  that  he  believ^  his 
wife  honeft  at  her  peril,  becaufe,  if  he  found  her  otherways  lie  would 
feverely  punifh  her.  She  anfwers ;  let  me  firft  beg  my  bread  before  I 
prove  otherways.  The  latter  part  of  the  fpeech,  I  think,  evidently 
belongs  to  Leon,  who  gives  Eltifania  part  of  the  money  which,  by 
her  affiftance,  he  had  got  from  C  icafogo.  Senvard. 

*s   And 'now  a  foldier,  gentlemen,  ive  all  rejoice  ;»V.]   I  at  firft 
corrected  this  line  thus, 

And  no-uu  a  foldier,  gentlemen.  ,    . 

Omnes.   We  all  njoice  in't, 

But  this,  as  well  as  the  old  corrupt  text,  makes  three  redundant  fyl- 
lables  to  the  verfe.    The  obfervation  of  this  immediately  difcovered  a 
more  probable  corruption,  viz.   that  the  word,  gentlemen,  only  de- 
notes the  fpeakers,  and  is  not  a  part  of  Leans  fpeech.        SewarJ. 
Mr.  Seward  therefore  reads, 
And  noiv  a  foldier. 

Gentl.  We  all  rejoice  in"t ; 

but  we  think  his  firft  correction  was  right.  Three  redundant  fyllables 
often,  very  often,  occur  in  the  plays  of  our  Authors  and  their  cotem- 
poraries,  and  even  in  Rowe. 

And 
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And  my  beft  fifter  j  for  me  prov'd  fo,  wen§h>, 
When  fhedeceiv'd  you  with  a  loving  hufband.  ,.- 

Altea.  I  would  not  deal  fo  truly  for  a  ftrkn&er.v 

Marg.  Well,  I  could  chide  you  ;  i   ,v*\\ 

But  it  muft  be  lovingly,  and  like  a,  fifter.- 

I'll  bring  you  on  your  way,  and  feaft  you  nobly','. IJ 
(For  now  I  have  an  honeft  .heart  to.loye  you) 
And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Nepfune. 

Juan.  Your  colours  you.jnuft -wfafe  ajid  wear  'em 

proudly,         . 

Wear  'em  before  the  bullet,  and  in  bloQoljtop.: 
And  all  the  worid-fhall  know  we're  yiftu.eSs  fer^ants. 

Duke.  And  all  the  worl'd  fhall  know,  ,a. noble- mind 
Makes  women  beautiful,  and  envy  blind*       [Exeunt, 
. 

;   -  .'        ..        WUK 

•  - 


EPILOGUE. 

GOOD  night,  our  worthy  friends  !  and  may  you 
part 

Each  with  as  merry  and  as  free  a  heart 
As  you  came  hither  !   To  thofe  noble  eyes, 
That  deign  to  fmile  on  our  poor  faculties, 
And  give  a  bleffing.toour  labouring  ends, 
As  we  hope  many,  to  fuch  Fortune  fend 
Their  own  defires,  wives  fair  as  light,  as  chafte  ! 
To  thofe  that  .live-  by  fpite,  wives  made  in  hafte  ! 


END   OF   THE  /THIRD   VOLUME. 
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